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flag | #& 
eel aerate 
jt 63 73 St). meatly ejear 
9| 68 73 30. ¢ mostly eleaf, windy 
3}. 67 71 86. 0 cloudy, afternoon showery 
4| 64 71 50- 0 cloudy, evening rainy, windy 
5} 63 68 50- 0 cloudy, some light rain 
6} 9% 68 30- 0 elondy in general, some light raim 
"| 63 67 29-19 mostly clear 
29-18 cloudy at times, some light shewers 
29-18 | mogtty cloudy, afternoon showery 
30. 3 mostly cleydy, seme rain 
30- 6 cloudy at times 
30- 8 mastly cloudy, seme very light showeps 
50- $ | clasidy, frequent showers 
30-11 cloudy at times 
30-11 slightly cloudy 
60- 7 morning cloudy, light rain, afternoon mostly cleas 
30, 7 mostly clear 
30. 9 lightly: elouded at times 
90. 2 mostly eleydy, showery, some thunder 
80: 2 cloudy at times, with showers, windy 
30- 3 mostly cloudy, some light showers 
30. 6 elondy at times, morning some light rain 
30- 6 clear 
30- 1 cloudy, light rain 
29-17 clondy, morning rainy 
29-97 mostly ctoudy 
29.17 morving rainy, afternoon mostly clear, high wird 
30. 3 morning light rain, afternoon cloudy 
30. 7 morning some light rain, afternoon mostly clear 
30- 7 mostly clear 
50. 8 mostly clear, evening rainy 


The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight o'clock mm 
the morning, are 60 90-LOOths ; these of the corresponding month in the year 1310, 
“were 61 52-100ths; in 1809, 6144-100ths; in 1808, 63 17-100ths; in 1807, 65 
52-100ths ; in 1306, 62 22-100ths; in 1805, 63 35-100ths ; and im 1804, 60 33- 100rhs. 
The quantity of Rain failen this month is. equal to 2 inches 5-100ths; that of the 
corresponding month in the year 1810, was 2 inches 66-100ths; in1$09, 4 inches 38-1 OOths; 
in 1303, 3 inches 6-100ths; in 1807, 2 inches 55-100ths; in 1804, 4 inches 27-100ths ; 
in 1305, 2 inehes 22-100ths ; and in 1804, 2 inches 26-100ths, 
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Brompton Cuarer Lecrdassuir. 

Mr. Unpan, 

O* Sunday 15th September 1811, 
I preached my introductory 
Sermon at the Chapel of Brompton, 
in the parish of Kensington, as /fler- 
noon Lecturer. 1 shall perhaps never 
print the whole Discourse: but, as I 
concluded with some observations 
which I could wish preserved in a 
correct form, to prevent all possibility 
of future misunderstandings, I rely 
upon your tried friendship to a very 
old Correspondent for their prompt 
insertion in Tha Gentrirnan’s Ma- 
Gazine. My Text was from Psalm 
iy. 4.—* Sland in awe.” Iam, &c. 
~——o Werpen Butte, jun. 
“STAND IN Awr! 

And here | might perhaps have 
concluded this Discourse, did I not 
feel myself imperivesly cailed upon, 
by recent occurrences and by the pe- 
culiariiy of imy new situation, to ad- 
dress to you a short sistement, and 
to apprise you candidly and fully, of 
the reasons why I accept with great 
pleastire an office that iy esieemed 
predecessor has just resigned with 
some uncquivocal appearances of dis- 
satisfaction *. 

From early childhoogl, it has beén 
my happy lot to sit at the feet of the 
Morning Preachers of this Chapel, and 
most of ny Sabbaths were thus spent 
til 1 went to Coliege. On my return 
from the University, 1 was soon or- 
dained, and assisted my Father as his 
Reder. A diversified association of 
ideas uttach me to the Chapel. Many 
Years ago—before 1 undertook the 

‘uracy (to me the important Ciracy) 
of Witham in Essex, at the recom- 
imendation of my lamented friend Ur, 
Layard, the late Deaa of Bristol — I 
applied to the persont who then, it 
seems, had the disposal of Brompton 








* In au mtimessive tarewell sermon, 
preached at Brompton, on Sunday, Sep- 
@ tember 8, 1811. 
+ The respertable Curate and Lecturer 
@f the parish of Kensington. 


‘vacancy. 


— - a oe eens 


Lectureship, and was favoured with 
the polite prontise of it on the first 
When the duty was finally 
offered to me, however, | found it 
was intended to be accompanied with 
engagements of a parochial nature *, 
totaily incobsistent and lesompatiye 
with my prior Vocations under my 
Father's roof. I therefore, of course, 
declined the offer, the object of m 
earnest hopes; but I deelined ii with 
unfeigned reluctance. About seven 
nen have elapsed, | learn, sinve your 
ast Lecturer’s appointment: previous 
to, or on the eve of which, | again 
tendered my services; | found that 
one worthier thau i was chosen. 

Of uim, of my immediate prede- 
cessor t, | can speak with freedom 
and with plainness: we are independent 
of exch other. I shall say but liitle; 
for indeed | am not accustomed to 
employ such language in the pulpit. 

Lis tongue, you all know, is the 

en of a ready writer. iis head and 
vis heart are liberal, and devise iife- 
ral things; his active hano performe 
them: and God grant that by liberal 
things he may stad! His labours out 
of the ministry do bim high honour, 
as the works of a gentleman of lite. 
rary talent: his labours iu the minis- 
try ye yourselves have witnessed ; we 
may confidently trust that they ae 
approved in the pure sight of the God 
of all flesh, as the works of a pious, 
faithfal, industrious, and indefatiga- 
ble discipie of our Lord Jevus Christ, 
He has quilted you; but not ‘to pass 
his hours in repose; from ‘ie own 
lips | have his assurance, ttat ne has 
retired, to prepare himseif tor a still 
more arduous cal. t. Thus far can I 
testify with a safe conseence: by 
you, | am sure, he ought to be ield 
in grateful and lasting remembrance. 





* 1. Con tnt attendance throughout 
the months of August aud Septemoer to 
all clerival duices of a Curate in the popu+ 
lous parish of Konsing on, 

+ The Rev. T PF. Oispen, 


t Mr. Dibd. + propo es to build a band. 
I shal} 


some Chapel at Keusington, 
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I shall come to the ofiice wiih the 
cordiat good-will of this truly good 
min, with the approbation of your 
Morning Preacher * and that of my 
honoured Father, with the nomina- 
tion and appointment of my friend 
the worthy Vicar of Kensington t, 
and wilh the ready acceptance of the 
Proprictors of this (hayel. 

t shall come to the office, gladly ; 
neither asking nur receiving any ad- 
dition to the established emoluments. 
Surely, they are emoluments which 
must content we, when | reflect how 
mech ihey exceed those of my Father, 
one of your Morning Preachers. Let 
me add, they are emoluments limited 
to a cerlain sum: for, never shall | 
presume, either directly or indirectly, 
either by myself or by others, to so- 
licit any of this respectable cougre- 
gation for their pecuniary assistauce. 
Such, im poial o: fact, is the reiterated 


stipulation [but the honest pride of 


my own heart deems it the unneces- 
sury stipulation | of the Vicar of Ken- 
sington: to the strict fulfilinent of 
which I here solemnly pledge my 
word. I will be content wiih my 
Wages, as our Great Master enjoins. 
To cgncuupe: Let me cntreat the 
zealous co-operation of all your 
rayers wilh mine for a blessing on 
my present undertaking. Well may 
T “ stanp in awe,” wien | consider 
who | am, whoin | sueceed, and who 
are my revered coadjulors! Well 
may | “sranp tn awe,” when | 
ponder the woe that now awaits my 
soul, if 1 preach not the Gospel of my 
Creator and Redeemer, Jesus Christ! 
May the Almighty Ruler and Judge 
ef us all shower down his spirit on 
this congregation! and, oh! may he 
impart a portion of the succours of 
his grace to the humblest of his weak 
and fallible servants! 
Now, to God, the Father, &¢. &c.” 
—a 
Mr. Unsay, Tower, Aug. 31. 
VERY call to piety and order 
has encouragement from your 
yaluable Collection, The infrequency 
of grace before and after meals, in the 
houses of the noble, the busy, and the 
opulent, is a subject of real concern, 
Why should, perhaps, the only op- 
ortunity of prayer be omitted? A 
Fittle work, with remarks from Til- 
lotson and other Divines who have 
* The Rev. Richard Hasrisvon, 
+ The Rev. Richard Ormerod. 





[Sept. 


mentioned the ingratitude of the 
Ouiission, in the manner of the tracts 
publishd by the exeeilent Society 
for promoting Christian Kuowledge, 
niigit find its way to some masters 
of families, and, by mforming their 
heads and touching their hearts, in- 
duce them to revive the custom of 
daily thanksgiving. If any forms of 
erace, before and after meal;, should 
be given, regard should be had to the 
language of the present times. Per- 
haps Mes, Piozzi remembers the 
grace pronounced by Dr. Johnson, 
and Lord Teignmouth that of Sir 
William Jones; for Piety should have 
the recommendation of energy of 
thought, a d propriety of language. 
Yours, &e. Mies, 
— 

Mr. Urran, Sept. 16. 

oY the atiention of the publick is 
LAV at present directed to the sub- 
ject of Comets, by the brilliant ap- 
yearance of one now visible in the 

feavens, | beg leave to lay before 
your Readers a short passage on the 
subject, from Keill’s Astronomy, 
chiefly with the hope of obtaining in- 
formation respecting the curious phe- 
nomenon, whatever tt was, with which 
he compares the tails of these fiery 
bodies. 

* Afier they have been well heated in 
their perihelion, then they generally send 
forth a large shining and fiery tai!, which 
seems to consist of a very fine, rave, and 
luminous matter, which is attenuated by 
the great heat of the Sun, and projected 
with an immense foree from the body of 
the Comet. The cause of this projection 
perhaps may be very like that whereby 
a great. quantity of fine lucid vapour was 
lately thrown out from the earth, to an im- 
mense height above the air, so that it was 
visible through the greatest part of Eu- 
rope; and in figure and lustre looked 
very like the tails of comets, but, the mat- 
ter being spent, it soon vanished.” 

Keill’s Astronomy, ed. 1721, p. 203, 

As the Aurora Borealis is said to 
have appeared first in the year 1715, 
ouly six years before the date of this 
learned work of the Oxford Profes- 
sor, am I right in supposing that, by 
the “ fine lucid vapour” here men- 
tioned, he meant the Aurora Borealis? 
and did that vivid meteor, on this its 
recorded first appearance, continue to 
adorn our Northern atmosphere, as 
here seems to he implied, for several 
successive nights? Both these ques- 
tious probably might be solved by 

referring 
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referring to Dr. Hamilton's Essay on 
the Aurora Borealis, which 1 read 
with much interest and satisfaction 
upwards of thirty years ago, but have 
not now at hand. R. C. 
a - 
Mr. Urran, London, Sept. 17. 
HE foilowing curious p!ienome- 
T non, occasioned by the present 
state of British currency, deserves to 
be recorded ; and may be of use to 
the future Historian who shall coo- 
sult your pages. #£. 8 d. 
A Guinea made of Standard 
Gold, weight 5 lwts. 9grs. 
passes by law for only... 2 1 0 
A Guinea 3 grains lighter is 
worth as Builion ....... 1 5 6 
A Crown Piece made of 
Sterling Silver, weight 
19dwts. Sgrs. passes by 


law for only ...... om O68 
A Bank Dollar weighing 

2 pennyweights Jess, aud 

the silver 24d. an ounce 

worse, iscurrentfor.... 0 5 6 


A Half Crown Piece of 

Merling Silver, weight 

9 dwis. 16 grs. passes by 

law for only.....-...0.. 0 2 6 
4 Bank Token weighing 

5 grains ess, and the sil- 

ver 24d. an ounce worse, 

is current for ........... 0 3 0 

The lesser Bank Token of Righteeu- 
pence weighs | dwt. 2 grs. less than a 
Shilling and a Sixpence, and the Silver 
is also 24d. au ouce worse. 

Any person who buys an ounce of 
Standard Gold, and pays for it in Coin, 
will receive Ten-pence in change out 
of Four Guineas and Two Seven Shil- 
ling Pieces. ' 

The One Pound Bank of England 
Note purports to be the representa- 
tion of full 5 dwts. 3 grs. Standard 
Gold: but at the present nominal 
Price it will purchase not quite 4 dwts. 
4 grs.: Its deficit is full 23 grains, and 
its consequent depreciation 3s. 84d. 

Yours, &c. B.S. 


re 
THE TIMES, No. V. 

* Vetus in capto pectore sedit amor.” Ovip. 
HERE are some situations in 
which a man may be placed with- 

out any blame attaching to himself, in 

which he nevertheless feels uneasy 
and disturbed. ‘Thus aman may he 
ashamed in doing what he is by no 
means ashamed of doing ; aud, while 
he is convinced of the propriety of 
the action, would give the world to 
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be rid of the embarrassment which 


attends it. This sort of Embarrass- 
ment I divide into Active and Passive. 
But, perbeps, | cannot explain my- 
self so welt as by an example of each. 
Suppose then—I was going to say, a 
Barrister or a Ciergyman—but, to 
make sure, I will say a modest man— 
making his first public speech before 
a number of his profession. He is 
(ai least we will suppose so) doing 
what is perfectly proper; and is there- 
by, though itinoceatly, the cause of 
his own distress; and this call the 
Embarrassiwent Active.—Neat, let us 
suppose three personages; viz. A, an 
Alderman, standing in the street, con- 
versi.g with B, a Lady of whom he is 
enamoured ; and C, an Arch-wag, at 
a ihvee-pair of stairs window. While 
A is bowing to B, C pulls his wig off 
by means of a hook and line.—Now I 
appeal to every modest man whether 
A’s situation is vot terribly distress- 
ing; and yet he has done nothing of 
which to be ashamed; and the whule 
cause of his uneasiness is, that an ac- 
cident trifling in itself, which he could 
not avoid, aud which might have hap- 
pened to any one, his happened to 
him. This is the true Embarrassment 
Passive. 

But my Readers, if I have any, will 
wonder what lam driving at; and I 
must confess what I cannot long con- 
ceal. Know then, gentle Reader, 
that | am at present suffering both 
these E:mbarrassments ; and I will tell 
ali the truth, hoping that it may plead 
my excuse for any maccuracies whieh 
may be found in this paper. 

In the year of the Christian wra 
1754, it was my fate to dance with a 
Lady not much older than myself; 
aud, as she was prodigiously beauti- 
ful, | felt 1 knew not how while 1 was 
dancing. When | got home, | was 
anxious and confused; and when I 
had been in bed about a quarter of 
an hour, I found that 1 had got in 
head foremost, and that suffocation 
was fast approaching. It then struck 
me that | must be in love, or I could 
not have been guilty of such an inad- 
vertency. When I had discovered 
the nature of my disorder, | was not 
at a loss to guess the cause of it, and 
the source to which I must look for 
relief. 1 did so in the usual manner, 
and met with a favourable reception. 
No lovers were ever happier. We 
secmed indeed made for each other; 
and any one who had read “ The 

Arabian 
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Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” or 
“* Celebs in Search of a Wife” (if it 
had been published), would have sup- 
posed that we had been betrothed to 
each other in our cradles. Delicacy 
forbids my mentioning her name; 
aud | should not have said. so much, 
had I not been persuaded that by this 
time all her relations must be dead. 
From a number of circumstances, not 
necessary to be mentioned, after four- 
teen years the match was broken oi ; 
and for three weeks I refused food 
and amusetent of every description, 
except in private. { then heard that 
she was married; avd | never saw 
her again until last Thursday three 
weeks, when she arrived in London 
to be present at the approaching nup- 
tials of her Grand-daughter. As 
svon as | heard of ber arrival, | few 
to her house to congratulate her; 
and, as soon as | saw her, ail my for- 
mer tenderness revived ; and (as she 
was a widow) | delermned again to 
offer my band wh re my heart had 
been for the last 57 years, 2 months, 
and 3duys. I obtained leave to visit 
her agai ; aud after two days’ assidui- 
ties, it was determined that I should 
quit my life of celibacy at the same 
time as her Grandson elect. 

My Nephew is of course against the 
match, and does every thing in his 
power to make a division between us. 
The other day, in her presence, he 
offered me his arm to go down stairs; 
and at another time had the assurance 
to ask me “ After all, which | — 
thought best, Flannel, Lamb’s-wool, 
or Fleecy-hosiery ?”—~—He had nearly 
produced a quarrel! between us a short 
time since at the Theatre--the Play 
was ** The Schoo! for Scandal ;” and 
during the seene in which Sir Peter 
is wheedled out of bis mouey, he bad 
the impudence to whisper, “ There, 
Sir, you see what becomes of on old 
Gentleman, when he gives way to the 
tender passions. 

Principi.s obsta, Serd medicin» paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere inoras.” 

My good Lady, who ouly beard the 
Jalter part of his speech, aud, by hear- 
ing it, ouly discovered that she could 
not understand it, couceived that it 
must be some reflection upon herself ; 
and immediately began to rebuke me 
withso much apeny tat Iwas reaily 
frightened; and | believe my Nephew, 
afraid that he had carried the joke 
too far, was near fainting ; for he hid 
his face, and appeared bo breathe witb 


much pain and a convulsive motion 
of his body—I sat like an owl ing 
thunder-storim, wondering how it 
would end; and | really think: the 
catastrophe would have been fatal, if 
the Eniertainment had nol given me 
an opportunity to inveigh agains 
Conjugal Infidelity —she dissolva 
intu tears, and peacc aitended us hvoine, 
but how replete with vicissitude is 
inexorable faie! While the Hesperian 
fruit teiptingly cxhibils potential 
tangibility to digital extremiiies al. 
ready pralernaturally extended--rear. 
ing with horrific ebvations, rears his 
crested head the ever-vigil Dragon, 
[N.B. Here I had introduced a i 
aid (though [ say it) a beautiful ep. 
sode, on the instability of human hap- 
ee had collected all the most 
eiutiful images that can be found, 
Among a yast number of others, a 
Shipwreck in sight of land, an Alder. 
man iu fits at a City feast, a Gretna. 
green party stopped on this side the 
Tweed, the old story of the sexton 
and the ring; and something about 
being knocked down with a sceptre, 
from Cowper.—But, finding that | had 
made my paper iutolerably long, and 
being unable to select any part for 
omission, 1 determined to leave out 
the whole (except a specimen), and | 
intend to publisa it by itself, in hopes 
that, with a little alteration, and good 
paper, printing, and pressing, it m 
make a very fair Poem.]—But, as 
said before, Fortune is changeable; 
for, although peace was restored, and 
although we jogged to her house ina 
hackney coach with all the “ otium 
cum dignitate” in the world, yet were 
we doomed to differ again that very 
night. Afler she had got safely home, 
as it was a rainy night, and a coach 
caunot come within some distance of 
my door, she insisted on lending me 
her clogs and umbrella; declaring 
that, if | neglected her advice, such a 
night might be the death of me. Now 
it so happened that I had been read- 
ing the amatory part of Dr. Aikin’s 
Vocal Poetry on that day, as suited 
to my situation; and, among other 
songs, “* Black-eyed Susan ;” and | im- 
mediately replicd (Love furuishing me 
with a parody) 
“Though rain should pour, yet, free from 
harms, 
Aaron Shall to his dear return: {fiy.” 
Love turns aside the drops that round me 
‘Nay, Mr. B.” said she, with a 
promplitude and eeceracy which 
showed 
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shewed that her faculties were not ia 
the least impaired, “ I do not like 
that; for, as Mr. Plumtre ‘says, that 
js too positive and presumptuous ; 
and if Love be put for Cupid, or 
merely a personification of the pas- 
sion,or we will even suppose it a Guar- 
dian Angel ; in the first supposition it 
is a Heathen, in the second and third 
it is assuming that for which you have 
pot authority.”———I, with all civility 
and deference, told her that | did not 
think Mr. P. had evergaid any such 
thing (for I had not seén his last pub- 
lication; and was sure that, if it had 
been in his former one, which I had 
read with so much attention and de- 
light, 1 could not have forgotten it). 
Ske insisted ; and | was in a dilemma. 
Iknew that I must either contradict 
her, or stand condemued for my quo- 
tation by an authority too high to be 
disputed. I was, however, delivered 
from the choice of these alleruatives 
by her producing the work in ques- 
tion, which was a Letter to Dr. Atkin; 
and sure enough, at the 46ih page, 
there was the passage which sie had 
quoted. I was quite set down; and, 
having got clearly off, | procured ihe 
work, and have done nothing ever 
since, at home, but sit in my eesy 
chair (the saine that wes Mr. Isaac's), 
with my night-cap and one stocking 
on, reading the chastised amatory part. 

I have thought it proper to men- 
tion these circumstances by way of 
apology for the nature of this paper. 

y Readers must see that I have not 
been in a situation to make any re- 
marks upon that class of subjects 
which has hitherto engaged my alten- 
tion; and surely, if the “ quorum pars 
magna fui” is to, he allowed to a Wri- 
ter dt any time, it is when he is in love. 
[Here I had introduced Six Love Let- 
ters in verse, to shew the warmth 
of my passion; buat, on further con- 
sideration, ‘ thinks J to mysei/,” will 
hot they make excellent introductions 
to the Six Cantos of my Didactic Poew 
on Shaving? And so | must beg my 
Reader to wait until that Poem is 
published; which it soon will be, with 
an extensive Dedication to Mr. Scult, 
the Author of ** Marmion.”’] 

But, perhaps, some of my Readers 
may thick it is rather late in fife for 
me to enter into the holy estate of 
Matrimony. 1 can only answer, “ Sera 
nuoqyam est ad bonos mores via.” 
Eton Latin Gram. pp. 81, 146. (1 
give the pages, to shew that I have 
really refereed to the work itself, and 
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have not taken abe pe e from Mr. 
What’s-his-name’s Travels); and, if 


that answer is unsatisfactory, I am 
sorry for it. I appeal to all young 
ladics, between the ages of 15 and 19, 
now resident al establishments of the 
first fashion, whether first impressions 
can ever be effaced? No; the chord 
of Love, once touched, can never cease 
to: vibrate, till the heart that throbs 
with responsive emotion is dissolved. 
The last sigh that opens the lips of 
the dying Lover ouly liberates the 
ethereal spirit of seusibility, inhaled 
during the sympathetic interchange 
of congenial souls.—However, per- 
haps, my Reader has uo sensibility ; 
and { will not cast my pearls before 
swine ; if the contrary, ** verbum sat.” 
1 have mentioned some part of my 
studies during the last month. Of 
course, | sought for such books as 
were suited to the state of ny mind. 
Among others, 1 have been looking 
into an old Black-letter book, called 
** The Shepherdes Garland ;” and, as 
I believe it is not geverally known, 
and | wish to promote the study of 
anticnt Poetry, especially adorned by 
antient ‘i'ype, I shall close with an 
extract from the 32d page. It is a 
part of the division called ** The Shep- 
herde inne Love;” and I give it just 
as it is there: 
EChehewedvope thatte atte forete of vaie, 
Manges anche wiolette flowre; [raie, 
Aithoughe pwtte shpumerethe wn the 
Mie trembilethe at the Sepharspowre, 
Dhowes notte soe favre ov plea- 
scuntiie,  ([Qdermtie’s ene. 
As Houe tiatt bw¥stes fromme 
Che {uttel borbde that clere Voth sunge, 
‘An sbhe(tre of grene trees, " 
Whanne flowretced swete begrune tae 
sprpnge, 
Zn Dewe besprenged mees, 
Js notte soe pleasaunt tee mune 
care, {forre feare, 
As Hove thatt gcautlie spehed 
Che rose whanne fprste ptte dothe pre- 
are 
ares robbie {eves toe spredde ; 
And kyssed bie the coihe nicht apre 
Manges Down ntte’s copen hedde ; 
Zs notte so fanre ag Uove thart 
spehes, [chebes. 
Jn unbpode binshe on Wewtie's 
Che papnes of warre whanne stremes 
of biude 
Are sinskunge on the grounde ; 
MDhere foemenne breme of icustichode, 
Limirtd pn dethe are founde ; 
fea Dethe pttgelfe ps tyghtiperse 
borne, 
Chan cructle Bowtie’ smalpuge 
gcorng,” 
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A METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, kept at Crarton, in Hackney. 




















Thermometer. Barometer, 
Day of | -| Wind. Weather, &e. 
Month Max.| Min, Max. | Min. | 
4ug.15 70 51 30.30 30°14 | W.S. W. misty and cloudy-——clear 
16 69 53 3005 30°01 |S,W.--N.W.|misty and cloudy—clear 
17 72 53 50-15 30°15 Ww. clear and clouds 
18 73 54 50-12 30 07 S. E.—S. |Sun and clouds—misty 
@ 19 71 54 29-80 29°%2 Various: |storms—clear and clouds 
20 66 46 50-02 29°80 N. N. W. |showers—clear and clouds 
21 10 52 50°18 30 11 w. iclear and clouds 
29 7 50 30 15 30°09 S. W.  |misty—showers—fair 
23 G2 54 50 05 29°05 8. W. — |nisty—small rain—clear 
24 71 29°79 S. misty and calm—clondy 
25 S.S. W. |rainy—clear and clouds 
26 Ss. W iclear and clouds 
> 27 W.-W.N.W. |windy-—rainy—clouds 
28 69 50 80-17 30°15 W.S. W. Iclear and clouds—clouded 
29 “ 48 50°13 30-04 |S,-S.W.-W. |clear&clouds--rain& clouds 
50 71 48 50°27 30-24 W.—N. {clear and clouds 
31 1 52 50°21 80.08 Various. jsun & mist—suo & clouds 
Sept. 69 48 50-21 30°08 |W.—N. W.\clear—clear and clouds 
0 2 66 45 30°35 30°28 N.—N. EF. |clear—clear and clouds 
: 67 52 80 55 30°32 |N.E.-E.N.E.'clear—clouded 
4+ 63 52 30.54 30-29 N. FE. wind end clouds—cloudy 
5 70 50 30°29 50°28 N.—E. ielear and clouds—clear 
6 72 50 50°29 30°27 EF. clear’ 
7 72 30°29 E, clear 
S 72 49 50°52 30°30 S. E.—S. |misty—clear 
9 7+ 49 30°32 30°50 | E.—S. FE. Imisty—clear and clouds 
10 76 48 30°25 30-22 |SE.-E.-SW../misty—clear 
11 | 57 30°18 50°14 S.W.  finisty—clear and clouds 
12 72 51 30°28 50°27 E.—S, E. [clear and cleuds. 




















Aug. 15. Various clouds, 16, Clear evening with some Cumulostratus, Cirrostvatus, 
and Cirrocumulus, coloured by the setting sun. 18. Cumuli sailed = through 
the day: inthe evening large Cirri appeared, and the bavometer fell. Thun- 
der storms till about noon, some of the cl: Ips were single explosions like od report 
of a cannon. 20. Hard showers with rising barometer, then various clouds, and 
at nighta brisk breeze again rose, 21. All the moflifications appeared in the 
day ; at times it was quite clouded: in evening upper currents, by two Montgolfier 
balloons, appeared to be S. and N. W. 23, A balloon which did not ascend mach 
went first witha S.W. then a S. wind. 28, Early appeared Cirvi in a lofty region, 
while Cumuli floated below; @mudy by night. 29. Clear warm morning with 
various clouds and strong current from the South, cloudiness and rain followed; a 
small air-balicon that 1 launched at one o' ‘clock went with a S. W. wind. Mr. Sad- 
Jer in his balloon went with a W. and S. W. wind alternately: the evening was 
c 9 and wind. various both below and above, as appeared by many fire-bailoons. 
30, Large Cirrt ramified about in the morning, and Cumuli flew aloug iu an under 
current; at night the wind next the earth was N. above it E. and still higher long 
beds of Cirrocumulus passed over from S. W. 31. Flimsy Cirrocumulus from S. W. 

Sept. 1. At four in the morning Mr. 'T. F. Forster discovered the Comet in the N. E.: 
the day vas calm with large masses of Cumulus. 2, Moon eclipsed ; licht flimsy 
kim of Cirrocumulus passed before it, and shewed a corona tinctured with orang 
5. Cumuli in the morning; a very clear day followed with strong E. wind. — 6. 
Quite clear. 7. Another cloudless day; the comet appeared very bright, its 
coma large and divided, 8. A Stratus or mist in the morning, followed by nascent 
Cumuli and a clear day: be: twilight the sky exhibited beautiful white orange and 
purple efflorescence, 9. Straius succeeded by clear calm day; towards evening 
Cini were followed by Cirrostratus and lunar Corona. 10. A Sirains agam 
ushered in a clear day; small meteors at night. 11. Siratus fullow’d by a sky 
fuli of Cirri, and in the evening Cirrocumulus and Cirrostratus. 12. Cirri through 
the day which often became Cirrucumuli; a gentle breeze got up about ten in the 
morning, in which some small Cwnuli flew along; night as usual clear. 


The Hygrometer having been injured, 1 have not been able to keep a register: the ait 


bas been uniformly dry. 
Clapton, September 14, 1811. TMOMAS FORSTER 
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Mr. Uraan, July 21. 

HE favourable receptionyoug ve 
T to my humble attempt to pre- 
serve some idea of the old school at 
Rugby (which has since given place 
to a more superb building) encou- 
rages me'to send you the sketch of 
another Mansion, for which | feel 
almost equal veneration. (See Plate 1.) 

This huuse has for several centuries 
heen the Seat of a Roman Catholic 
family of the name of Hanford. It 
is called Woxcas Hall, and stands on 
the north side of Bredon Hill, in Wor- 
cestershire, at about one third of the 
ascent from the Vale of Evesham, 
The estate, with that part of Bredon 
Hill ow which it stands, is generally 
called Woollers Hill. 1 have not 
becn able to ascertain the clymology 
of this name: Dr. Nash thinks it is 
a corruption of Wolvers-hill, and 
that it was given to it from the great 
number of wolves which about the 
time of the Conquest infested this 
part of the country ; but, though 
there is some ingenuity in this deri- 
vation, the more prevailing opinion 
is that it takes its name from that of 
the founder of the house. 

The first possessor of this estate of 
the name of Hanford was a son of Sir 
John Hanford, who purchased it of 
Lord Burleigh, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth; from which period it has been 
enjoyed by the descendants of Sir 
John Hanford without intermission. 
Over the porchiseut the family motto, 
 Memorare novissima,” aud the date, 
L611, which answers to the eighth 
year of James the First; but the Porch 
and its superstructure are evidently 
of 1 more recent time than the main 
building. Of the exterior of the hous», 
the drawing (thoagh destitute of 
other advantages) is, | think, a pretty 
correct sketch, [t is built with an 
excellent hard stone, darker in co- 
lour, and of 2 closer grain than Port- 
land, and of which wone is now found 
in the neighbourhood. ‘Time has had 
no other effect than to give it a more 
venerable appearance, for the pro- 
tubcrances and edges of the stone are 
as boid and sharp as wiieu first cut. 

Thegreat Hall, which has a skreen 
and musick gallery over it in the 
manner of that of the Temple, is 
lighted by the two large windows on 
the right of the Porch ; and from the 
dimensions of this Hall a tolerable 

Gent. Mac. September, 111. 
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idea may be formed of the size of the 
House, The Hell is in width 22 feet; 
iu height 183 and m length 34 feet; 
and has a noble appearance, Amon 
the pictures are a portrait of sir 
George Winter, by Vandyck ; another 
of a Lady Winter, by Lel\ ; and a por- 
trait of Henrietta Maria, the Queen 
of Charles the First, by Vandyck ; 
all undoubtedly origins Is, The smail 
windows in the attic story give light 
fo the Chapel, which is an elegant 
well-proportioned room, with a vo- 
thic-arched roof, an aitar, and sa- 
cristy. . The oftices and out-buildings 
are conveuieut and suitable to the 
Mansion, and wave all a peculiarly 
venerable appearance. A smali stream 
of water rises just ander the brow of 
the Hill, aud turns: a wheel which 
roasts the meat in the great kitchen, 
Wheiher more modern houses are, 
for their suagness and comfort, to be 
preferred to these venerable man. 
sions, | presume not to decide; but 
it would be difficult to select a finer 
situation for a house than this. | 
have no words to convey a tolerble 
idea of its beauties, He who. would 
have the most complete view of the 
Vale of Evesham, must take it from 
somewhere vear this House. Front 
the bo wling-green are seen Strensham, 
the birth-place of: the learned and 
wilty Butter, so dishonourably neg- 
lected by the careless Monarch whose 
cause he espoused; Upton upon Se- 
vern; the abbey and town of Per- 
shore, with the white sails of the 
barges, gliding within a mile of the 
house, on the Avon, which, although 
here at its greatest width and deptn, 
meanders, nore than in any other part 
of its course, amongst groves, houses, 
orchards, aud through open pasture*. 
On. ascending to the top of the Lill, 
above the house, the view is yet more 
majestic, though 1 think less sweet 
and enchanting, From a small knoll 
on the top, the whole horizon is taken 
in; aud hence the visitor who has 





¥* | have heard my mo'her say that my 
father once took her acroxs the Vale in the 
fisherman's boat, during a flood, when 
nothing was visible but the tops of the 
highest elms, and he could not touch the 
top of the waterfali, which »s 25 fret hien, 
with a very long boat-hook. These floods, 
occasioned by the rising of the Avoa ind 
the Severn at the same time, are one cause 

of the great fertility of the Vale. 
a taste 
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a taste for the charms of Nature, may 
€njoy a prospect which is not equalled 
by any thing | have seen. Towards 
the east, Broadway-Hill, with its 
straight foot-path four times cros-ing 
the winding carriage-way down into 
the Vale; Lord Coventry’s Tower, 
and the woods beneath it; then turn- 
ing with the Sun, the Gloucestershire 
hills, with the town of Cheltenham, 
snugly and warmly embayed by its 
neighbouring hills; next Gloucester 
Cathedral; (/ewksbury, with the junc- 
tion of the Severn and Avon on its race 
ground; May Hill, the Black Moun- 
tain in Sovth Wales; then the Mal- 
vern hills, a little foreshortened, the 
Abbey of Great Malvern, the Shrop- 
shire hills; then Worcester, Cra- 
combe Hill, and Evesham (with its 
finely preserved Tower and beautiful 
Church, iw ruins) finishes the circle. 

I cannot conceive any — finer 
than this sublime prospect, and have 
certainly seen nothing that so com- 
pletely fills my mind. The Thames, 
at Windsor, is broader than the Avon; 
the buildings and seats beyoud com- 
— finer; but in every natural 

eauty it is, I thivk, much inferior. 
The view from the top of Malvern is 
very fine and extensive; but too like 
that of an Aéronaut, the objects are 
pot well marked: from Bredon Hill 
all is distinct, and the Malvern hills 
form a magnificent object to look 
upon, 

There are many curiosities near the 
house: It is indeed all classic ground, 
The first object in ascending from the 
house is the foundation of a Chapel, 
which was dedicated to Saint Cuthe- 
rine of the Rock, said to have been 
founded by Richard Muchgros, whose 
family resided at Wollas Hall, in the 
reign of Henry III. 

On the top of the hill is a camp, 
with double trench, inclosing about 
twenty acres of ground: Dr. Nash 
thinks it British ; but it is generally 
believed to be Roman; an idea that 
is strengthened by its shape, the en- 
trance from the East, and the number 
of Roman coins and utensils which are 
constantly turning up. At the brow 
is a stone Prospect-house, which from 
the vale appears like a square pillar; 
but it has two rooms, one above 
the other, capable of receiving twerty 
persons. Near this is an immense 


stone, called * Zhe Bramsbury Stone,” 


of which, though it is so large and 
conspicuous, | can get no account. 

About fourcore years ago, a hil- 
lock, on the side of the hill, coutain- 
ing about an acre, with its trees and 
cattle, slipped nearly an hundred yards 
down; and ten years ago, without 
an) previous warning, a chasm opened 
on the hill in the solid rock, about 
200 yards long, of the breadih of 
fifteen feet, and of very unequal 
depth; and in this state the whole 
remains. The wolves have disap- 
peared long ago; but there are a 
great many foxes, and a sufficiency 
of hares and partridges; and | have 
heard the present Mr. Hauford say, 
that “* Bredon Hill rabbits” were for. 
merly cried in London. 

The air of this place, although as 
it fronts the North it is rather keen, 
is yet very healthy, as I gratefully 
remember, for it restored me after a 
dangerous and tedious fever. The 
soil is proverbially fruitful. The grass 
is most luxuriant : it is never scorched 
up, nor ever rots the sheep. It in- 
deed altogether well deserves to be 
described by a pen vastly superior to 
that of 

Yours, &c. Joun Puau, jun. 
Lambs Conduit Street. 

—<— a 
Topographical Account of Banwett, 
co. SOMERSET. 
(Continued from page 107.) 
penta had formerly a weekly 

market, but for a great many 
ears past it has been entirely neg- 
ected and disused. There are two 
fairs held here annually, the one on 
the ISth of January, when large droves 
of excellent fat oxen, grazed in the 
superlatively rich pastures in this 
neighbourhood, are brought for sale; 
the major part of them in time of war 
are purchased by the contractors for 
victualling the Royal Navy; the other 
fair is on the 18th of July, but of lit- 
tle account in comparison of the one 
held in January. here are but few 
good houses at Banwell, the habita- 
tions here, in general, being old avd 
mean structures, principally covered 
with thatch. Zhe Church 1s the only 
building here worthy of remark ; this, 
however, is particularly so, bemg 
one among the many elegant parish 
churches to be met with m the West 
of England : it is said that these beu- 
tiful structures owe their preservties 


















in a great measure to the influence 
which that “ greut child of honour” 
Cardinal Wolsey possessed over the 
mind of his imperious master Henry 
the Vilith. If this be so, it is at least 
a proof of the Cardinai’s ta te; and 
whatever his faults may have been, 
we have nothing to do with them just 
now; let us therefore say with the 
injured Queen (Catharine of Arragoa) 
“ Peace be with him *!” 

The Church of Banwell was an- 
tiently appropriated to the Abbey of 
Brewton, and was, with the Chapels 
of Churchill and Puxton, valued by 
the taxation of Pope Nicholas V1. 
A. D. 1292, at forty-seven marks, a 
pension of three marks being paid out 
of it to the Priory of Bath, and ove 
mark to the Hospital of Brewton. 
The vicarage was valued at fwenly 
shillings+. The presentation to the 
Vicarage is at present in the Dean and 
Chapter of the Holy Trinity in tris- 
tol, and its annual value is about 
5007. The Rev. Frederwck William 
Blomberg, A. M. (who is in the com- 
mission of the peace for this county, 
aud who sometimes resides in the vi- 
carage-house, which he has repaired 
and greatly improved) is the present 
Incumbent ¢. The impropriate tithes, 
‘of about 200/. per annum, belong to 
John Leath«ll, Esq. of Oxfordshire, 
who is also impropriator of Churciill 
and Puxton. 

Banwell Church is a large, regular, 
and simply elegant pile, consisting of 
a lofty neve and chancel, the former 
about eighty feet long, with side 
ailes, which are divided from the 
nave by ranges of light handsome pil- 
Jars, four on each side; the breadth 
of the Church, including the side 
ailes, is about sixty feet. Two tiers 
of windows on eac side give light to 
the interior; one tier of large ones 
in the side ailes, consisting of seven 
on the North side, eluding one at 
each end, and six on the South side, 
also including one at cach end, and 
five smailer ones on each side in the 
upper part of the nave: some of these 
windows have small portions of painted 
glass still remaining im them, In the 








* Shakespeare, Heury VILL Act LV. 
Scene 2. 

+ Collinson, 

J Since this was written, Iam informed 
Mr. B. has exchanged this vicarage fur 


the vicarage of Bradford Wilts, 
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East window of the North aile are in 
painted glass the Arms of England and 
France quartered ; the Armsof Bishop 
Beckington; and Gules, a cross lo- 
zengy drgent; Gules, theee fusils in 
fesse Argent; each charged with an 
escalop Sable*. [ am welined to 
think, from the circumstance of tip. 
Bechingiou’s Arms appearing here, 
and trom the style of the architecture, 
that this Church was rebuilt by that 
Prelate about the time he built the 
Palice; if this be correct, the present 
structure n.ust have been erected in 
the latter end of the reign of King 
Henry VI. or the beginnmg of that 
of idward IV. The Screen, dividing 
the nave from the chancel, is an ela- 
borate and beautiful piece of antient 
carving in wood, representing Palm- 
trees; and amaieurs say it is hardly 
to be surpassed by any thing of the 
kind in the kingdom. Above this 
screen isa large gallery, supposed to 
have been formerly a rood-loft ; and 
in latter times | have been informed 
an organ stood iu the centre of it. At 
the West end of the nave is a hand- 
some modern gallery for the Church. 
musicians: it is raised upon four weat 
fluted columns, with nanésome fo- 
liaged capitals, avd an ent+blature 
supporting an elegantly neat pedi- 
meut. Above the gallery, just be- 
low thearch of the reo! of the Church, 
isa carving in stone, now well-plas- 
tered with whitewash, supposed to 
be intended for St. Andrew the Apostle, 
to whom, as we are informed by Mr, 
Collinson, the Church is dedicated, 
At the West end of the North aile are 
laced two large instruments, said to 
ave been used forn erly for the pur- 
pose of pulling off the thateh and 
roofs of houses when on fire to stop 
the progress of the flames ; the wooie, 
including irou-work and shalt, tsaboul 
20 feet long: ou the sides are rings 
for putling ropes through, whereby 
the united strength of a great umber 
of men could act with effect ; or even 
horses might by means of those ropes 
be alftached to the iustrument: the 
iron wors has something the appear- 
ance of an anchor divested of one of 
its arms or Bukes, and the wood-work 
is much worm-eaten and decayed t. 
The bapt:smal font is of stone, and 
stands at the N. W. corner of the 


* Collison. 
+ I bave by me a little drawing of it. 
nave, 
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nave, raised on a high step, and is 
very large, evideu.tly mtended for the 
immersion of the tmfant, and lined 
with sead, haviog in the centre of the 
bottom an aperture to let out the 
water, which fost itself in the foun 
dation of she building, that it might 
not he defied after ha: ing been used 
in the holy sacrament of Baptism *. 

It would be needless to give co; ies of 
the Monun ental Inscriptions a-read 
printed in Collinson’s History. 1 shail, 
therefore, content myself with copy- 
ing two or three which do not appear 
in that work, At the Last end o1 the 
South aile against the wall is a plain 
tablet of white marble with the fol- 
Jowjng inscription ; 

** Near this place lieth the body of the 
Reverend Blinman Gresley, A. M. Vicar 
of this parish, who departed this life the 
23d Nov. 1772, aged 59. 

“Remember my end, for thine also 
shail be so: To day is mine, to-morrow 
thine, —I shall rise again. ’ 

On the floor near the above Monu- 
ment, isa well-preserved whole length 
figure in brass with a iong gown and 
band; the inscription is in autient 
Church text, and pot in the common 
old English Black-letler, as given by 
Mr. Coliinson. The date ts M°. V°. 1ij° 
(1503). At the East end of the ciian- 
cel isa large handsome window, be- 
law which a new altar- piece way set up 
in 1805; itis composed of stucco, and 
divided inte compartments, on which 
are writicn the Dec.logue, Creed, 
and Lord's Prayer, in gold Jetters on 
a black ground; and the representa- 
tion of elegant crimson curtains, with 
en cords, fringe, and tassels, gives a 
iigh finish and pleasing effect to the 
whole. The altar is environed with 
a new semicircular railing of iron, 
but put up in sather a bungling and 
inconvenient manner; indeed the rail- 
ing itself, from the formidable spikes 
running round its top, would have 
been more proper tor the fence of a 
garden, or cour -yard, than for the 
situation in which it is placed, At 
the upper end of the chancel, agvinst 
the South wall, is a small niche and 
piscina, psed formerly for holy- water ; 
the chancel js not ceiled, and the 
naked arched wood-work of the roof, 
of mean construction, has by no means 





¥ On an average of seven years the an- 
nual chrstenings are 27, burials 20. 


Collinson. 
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a pleasing appearance. In the centre 
of the floor ws a smell square brass 
plate, inseribed as foilows : 

“* Georgius Phillips, mercator, qui obijt 
27° die Novembris, anno Domini 1680; 
hic imnatam beationem ad resurgendum 
pesitus.”? 


At the North side of the commu- 
nion-rails, on a sm Il oval marble 
fixed in a large blue slab of the pave- 
meut, is insertbed ; 

“ Sacred to tue memory of the Reve- 

rend Walter Chapman, 20 years Vicar of 
this Parish, who departed this life Sept, 
25th, 1795, aged 47.” 
This gentleman was son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Chapman of Bath, and was 
one of the most elegant preachers of 
his time; a man of the most gentle. 
maily manners, aud whose bosom 
was amply fraught with the genuine 
milk of human kindness: he was un- 
fortunately killed by a fall frou his 
horse, neir Uphill, on the day men- 
tioned above. ‘There are var-ous other 
luscriptions in the pavement of the 
Church and bee * that tell in 
homely phrase who he below,’ but 
it would intrude too much upon your 
pages to insert them here; these, 
however, have often implored and 
obtained from me * the passing tri- 
bute of a sigh.” 

The south entrance to this Church 
is by a large and lofty porch, in the 
Ea t wall of the interior of which isa 
niche supposed to have been the piace 
of a holy-water pot in the days of 
Popery. At the West end of the 
Churea stands a stately and well-built 
tower, the height of which to the top 
of the parapet is 100 feet, crowned 
wilh a spire turret at the S, E. angle 
(on which the vane or weather-cock 
is fixed), and four handsome pin- 
nacles. A good spiral stone stair- 
cave conducts you to the flat leads on 
the top of the tower, from whence 
some charmingly diversified prospects 
to the North, Novrih-wes!, aud North- 
east, present their beauties Lo the eye 
of the spectator; and the whole is 
terminated by the Bristol Channel, 
the steep and fiat Holmes, with the 
Light-house on the latter, and the 
distant purply-bluc hills of South 
Wales; the stupendous conicil moun- 
tain of Skerid Vawz, in the vicinity 
of Abergavenny, in clear weather, Is 
plamily seen from hence. In this tower 
are six large and sonorous bells, and 

a clock; 


—_ 
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aclock; the former are said to be the 
most musical of any in those parts, and 
it is thought they a hae that property 
in a great measure from the andula- 
tion of the adjoiming fine sheet of 
water. The South side of the Church- 
yard contains innumerable antient and 
modern tombs and grave-s ones; and 
some of them are tolerably handsome; 
but the generality are * with nettles 
skirted, and with moss o’ergrown.”— 
Notwithstanding the dead «re so thick- 
ly huddied together on the South side 
of this cemetery, there are (compa- 
ratively speaking) but few graves on 
the North side, and the lower part of 
that side is seldom used as a piace of 
sepulture. In the generality of 
church-yards we meet with a large 
portion of app rently void ground, 
most commonly on the North side, 
while at tne same time the other parts 
appear to be extremely crowded; and 
the answer universally made me, whea 
I have enquired the reason of that 
circumstance, has been, that ** during 
the plague, or some other contagious 
diseave, which once raged in the pa- 
rish, the persous who dicd thereof 
were inhumed im those now seemingly 
void parts, and for that re.soa it is 
thought imprudent to meddle with 
that pari of the ground.” This cer- 
tainly may be true in some instances, 
particularly in large towns; but it 
seems very unlikely it should be so in 
the many couuiry parisies, where we 
meet with similar void spaces of 
ground; and I apprehend that the 
reason why bodies are thus heaped, 
as one may say, together is, because 
it is customary to bury all the indi- 
Viduals of a family in the particular 
spot formerly appropriated by the 
aacestor of that family as a ‘burial- 
place; and thus, in process of time, 
church-yards have become crowded 
in the manner we now see them. 

Upon the threatened invasion by 
the French in 1803, an i dependent 
company of light 1.fantry was raised 
in this parish, and called * The Loyal 
Banwell Volunteers,” consisting prin- 
cipally of the ycomanry of this iarge 
and respectable parish, The officers 
are Edmund Si:eppara, esq. of Hut- 
ton Court (Captain), John Black- 

urrow, geut. (Licutesant), and Win. 
Harrison, gent. (Ens gn). The dress 
and accoyirements of these pairiotic 
Voluateers are of the most handsome 
description; and they have volun- 
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teered their services to any part of 
Great Britain, in case any of those 
wretched and detestable slaves called 
Frenchmen, at the instigation of their 
abominable and blood-thirsty Tyrant, 
should ever attempt to invade the 
venerated and beloved shures of this 
land of real liberty. Upon such an 
vecasion, these ** good English yeo- 
men” would shew * the metile of 
their pasture;” for I am confident 
there is not a man among those true- 
bora Britons but would, (snould it 
ever become uecess ry, which may 
God avert) like the Spartan heroes at 
the pass of Thermopyla, shed his last 
blood in defence of his Country, and 
readily seal its liberty by his Death. 
Yours, &c. G. B. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, beccles, July 20. 
FPTUE following historic descrip- 
tion of st. Olave’s Bridge over 
the Waveney at Herringflect, in Suf- 
folk, is exiracted trom a MS. in my 
possess'on. It was drawn up, about 
the year 1706, by the late Bishop 
Tanser, author of that celebrated 
work the “ Notitia Monastica.” 
Yours, &c. W. A. 
Seme Account or St. Orave’s Brrnce. 
*“ K og Edward the [irst in the 25th 
year of his reign, which was in the year 
of our Lord 1296, sent out a writ to 
William de Kerdeston, Sheriff of No folk 
and ujfolk, to inquire what detriment it 
would be to any person, for him to grant 
leave to Jeffery Vollain of Yarmouth, to 
build a bridge over the river at Suint 
Olave’s Priory* ; and a jury being em- 
pannelled, &c. returned, that one Sirech, 
a fisherman, called afterwards John Alte 
Ferry’s, began several years before to 
carry over passengers m_ his boat there, 
and received for his pains, bread, berrings, 
and such like things, to the value of 20 
shillmgs per year; afier his death I%7- 
diam his son dud the like, and made it worth 
30 shiilings per year; after bim Ra/ph his 
son did the like; and had of his neigh- 
bours, bread and corn; and of strangers, 
morey 3 aud because the Prior of Toft + 
hindered passengers from going through 
his marsh, the said Rea/ph purchased a 





* For an account of the foundation, 
&«. of this Priory, vide Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXV p. 793 note. 

4 Voftes Mmachoum — an Alien 
Priory belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Peter and St. Paul de Pratellis in Nor- 
mandy. The revenues of this house were 


given by Edward IV. to King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Tanner. 
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passage ® through the Prior’s marsh, with 
@ fleet on each side, paying 12 shillings 
per year; and of the Commoners of Her- 
ring fleet, he purchased a way through 
their Common, and was to carry them 
over at all times free for it, and then it 
becume worth £10. per year; after 
Ri/ph’s decease, John his broker had it, 
aod it was valued at £12. per vear; Joha 
sold it w Roger de Ludham +, who then 
held it, — so that the building of a bridge 
there would be to the detriment of Roger 
de Ludham and the Prior of Toft; but it 
would be lo the great benefil of the country ; 
—wherenpon leave was given, and a 
bri'ge began, at ‘cast as it is supposed ; 
but peshaps noc finished in a durable 
manne.: foe among the patents of the 
9 of Henry V. one is for bulding a 
bri!ce over the water, between No: folk 
and Sz folk, at “ Seent Tholowes (St.Olave’s) 
Fey. What was then done does ‘not 
appear, but probably not much; for m 
King Henry VIII's reign it is generally 
believed that Sir James Hobart built the 
present (1706) br.dze, or put it int» the 
present formn. Tie following inscription 
is under a very curious old painting f 
im the church of Loddon : 

* Orate pro ania Jacobi Hobart. Mili- 
tis Aurati, qu: ceclesiam bh ine parochialem 
de Loddon, a primo fundamento condidit 
ip trivus anes Cun suis propriis, anno 
unadec.mo regis Henrict Sepumi,——Orate 
pro anima Douae Hobart, Uxers Jacob. 
prelicti, que pontem Sti Olavi una cum 
wa srataad cam ducente propriis suis 
mMpensis, bum publici ergo, &c.” 


—__ 


Mr. Unnan, Sept.\. 


Ht following extract from the 
Life of Loyoia, in the * Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,” 1798, will be a 
suiiable illustration of the various 
extracis you have given from * De- 
spotisin ; or, The Fall of the Jesuits,” 
in (ae First Part of your present Vo- 
lume, pp. 552, 565, 643. 
Yours, &c. 
“ Whatever honours might be paid to 
Loyola, nothing can be more surprising 
in his history, than the prod:gious power 


M. Green. 





* This panSage is about a quarter of a 
mile tong, and | believe still used by the 
inhabitants of the veihoourhood, 

t The Ludhams weve ovigmatly of Lud- 
ham in Sujolk, where they had a family 
seat, and whence probably. they took the 
name. John de Ludham was living 1280. 
They*bore Argent, 3 esculcheons Sable. 

t A drawing and description of this 
very antient painting would be acceptable. 
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which his order acquired in so few years 
in the old world, as well as in America. 
lt is astunishing how much this order 
multiplied in a short time, after it was 
once established. In 1543, the Jesuits 
were but eighty in all; in 1545, they 
had ten houses; im 1549, they had 
two provinces, one in Spam, another in 
Portugal, and twenty-iwo houses, In 
1556, when Loyola died, they had twelve 
great provinces; in 1608, Ribadeneira 
reckons twenty-nine provinces, two vice. 
provinces, twenty-one professed louses, 
293 colleges, thirty-three houses of proba- 
tion, ninety-three other residences, and 
10,581 Jesuits. But in the last catalogue, 
which was printed at Rome in 1679, they 
reckoned thirty-five provinces, two vice. 
provinces, thinty-three professed houses, 
578 colleges, forty eight houses of proba. 
tion, eighty-eight seminaries, 160 resi- 
dences, 106 missions, and in all 17,655 
Jesui's, of whom 7570 were priests. What 
contributed chiefly to the prodigious in- 
crease of this order ' so short a time, 
was the great encouragement they receiv- 
ed from the popes, as well as from the 
kings of Spain and Portugal. They re- 
ceived this encouragement jor the service 
it was supposed they m.ght render to these 
several powers, Various sects of Religion 
were at that time insulting Popery ; in 
Germany especially, where Latheravism 
was prevailng mightily. The Jesuits 
were thought a proper order to oppose 
these insults and incursions; and so far 
might be aseful to the Pope The Spa- 
mard found bis account in sending them 
to the Indies, where, by planting Chris- 
tianity, and inculcating good manuers, 
they might reduce barbarous nations into 
a more civilized form, and by such means 
make them better subjects. The Jesuits 
were very likely persons to succeed in 
these employments, whether we consider 
their manners, discipline, or policy. They 
carried a great appearance of holiness, 
and! observed a regularity of conduct, in 
their lives and conversations, which gave 
them great influence over the peuple; 
who, on this account, and especially as 
they took upon them the education of 
youth without pay or reward, conceived 
the highest opinion of, and reverence for 
them. ‘Their policy too, within them- 
selves, was wisely contrived, and firm'y 
established. They admitted none into 
their society, that were not perfectly qua- 
lified in every respect. ‘Their discipline 
was rigid, their government absolute, their 
obedience most submissive and implicit. 

“ They experienced, however, from time 
to time, the strongest opposition in sere- 
ral countries ; in Spain, and particularly 
iu France. No society ever bad so many 
evemies as the Jesuits have had; the 
very books, which have been written 


against them, would furin a considerable 
library. 
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library. Nor has this opposition been 
without the justest foundation. However 
serviceable they were to the See of Rome, 
to which they were always most devoutly 
attached, they have been very pernicious 
in other countries; and thus brought an 
edium upon their society, which nothing 
will be able toremove. They have indus- 
tricusly propagated doctriues, which have 
exposed sovereign princes to slaughter, 
and states to revolutions; witness the 
murder of Henry IV. of France, the gun- 
powder-plot in England, &c. &c. They 
corrupted religion and morality by men- 
tal reserves and logical distinctions to 
such a degree, that, according to them, 
the vilest and most profligate wretches in 
the world might do what they pleased, 
yet not offend against their rules; and 
for this they have often been thoroughly 
exposed, more especially in the * Provin- 
cial Letters’ of M. Pascal. ‘Their power 
was long upon the decline ; and the at- 
tempt upon the king of Portugal's life, in 
which they were not a little concerned, 
gave ita fatal blow. In 1773, the Pope, 
Clement XIV. was obliged to yield to the 
united power of the house of Bourbon, 
who insisted upon the suppression of the 
order; and he issued a bull for that pur- 
pose, which was dated July 21. ‘The last 
general of the order was L. Ricci, who 
was imprisoned at that time, aad died in 
eonfinemeut the same year.” 
——e 
Mr. Ursam, Sept. 8. 

S$ the Gentleman's Magazine is 

always ready to insert what is 
curious and entertaining to its Read- 
ers, I hope the following extract 
(from a hook intituled, “ Remaincs 
of Brittaine, of Languages, Names, 
Surnames, Armories, Moncys,locsies, 
Proverbs, Epitaphs, &c. London: 
printed by A. lL. for Symon Waterson, 
1629) will meet with your approba- 
tion, and he preserved in your Mis- 
cellany “ from the wreck of Time.” 

Yours, &c. K.S. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MONEY. N° lL 

“Ttisa received opinion, that in most 
antient ages there was only barterie, or 
change of commod.ties, among most na- 
tions. As in Homer, Glaucus’ golden 
armour was valued at 100 cowes, and 
Diomede’s armour at 10. Afterward, in 
commutative justice, it was thought most 
Recessariec to have a common measure 
and valuation, as it were, of the equalitie 
and inequalitie of wares; which was in- 
vented first (as the Jewes gather from 
Josephus) in the time of Caine. Certainly 
w was in use in the time of Abraham, as 
appears both by the 400 sbeckles he paid 
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for a place of burial, Gen. xxiii.; and 
the money which Joseph’s brethren care 
ried into Egypt, Gen. xiii. 

« The Greckes referre the mvention of 
it to Hermodice, the wixe wife of the 
foolish asse-eared Midas; as the Latines 
to Janus, This common measure or 
meane to reduce wares to an equalitic, 
was called by the Greekes Nomisia; not 
from King Numa, but of Nogwos, because 
it was ordained by law. By the Lat nes, 
Pecunia ; either for all their wealth in 
elder times consisted in Cattell (as now 
among the Irish), or that their first -oyne 
(as Plinie saith) was stamped with a Cow 
(altho’ in a general! signification, Pecunia 
comprised ail things moveable and im- 
moveable), It was also by them called 
Moneta, in a more restrict signification & 
Monendo (as Suidas saith), berause, 
when the Romans stood in need of money, 
Juno admonished them to ase justice, and 
there should be no want of money: the 
effect thereof when they found, she was 
surnamed Juno Moneta, and money was 
coyned inher temple. And albeit Money 
had no temple erected to it at Rome for a 
long time, yet it was as much honored as 
either Peace, Faith, Victory, Virtus; or, 
(according to that of Juvenal), 


‘ 





Et si funesta pecunia templo 
Nondum habitas, oullas num rum erex- 
imus aras 
Ut colitur Pax, atque Fides, Victoria, 
Virtus,’ 
But afierward, when as all God's gifts 
were by Pagans made Gods and Goddesses, 
Money was also inshrined by the name of 
Dea Pecunia, in the fizwe of a woman 
holding a paire of ballance in one hand, 
and Cornucopie in the other; uno whom 
I doubt not but as many comait idolatrie 
now, as then, when as the Grecke pro- 
ver) will be alwayes verilied, yenaara, 
UpimaTa avne, i. @, mony, mouy w the 
man. And as he saith: 


‘ Uxorem cum dote, fidemnque, & amicos, 
Ft genus, & formam Regina Pecunia 
donat.’ 


From the Latin word Moneta came the 
oll word among our Anglo-Saxon Ancese 
tours, Munet, which we now cail Money, 
as the Germans Muntz, the French Mo- 
noies, the Italians Moneta, and the Spa- 
niards Moneda; which, as Civilians note, 
must consist of matter, forme, weight, 
value: for the matter, copper is thought 
to have been first coyaed, afterwards sil- 
ver, for the cleanuesse, beautie, sweet- 
nesse, and brightnesse, aud lastly, gold, 
as more cleane, more beautifull, more 
sweete, and more bright. So that these 
two mettals have been chosen amongst all 
civil nations, as by the common consent, 
to be the instruments of exchange and 
measure of all things. Albeit oiner mat- 
ter 
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ter hath beeve used for money ; as among 
the avtient Britans, beside brasse and 
yron rings, or, as some say, yron plates 
reduced to certaine weight; and among 
the LacedJemonians yron lingets quenched 
with vinegar, that they may serve to no 
other use; and now the Indians have their 
cacoas in -ome parts, and shells in other, 
to serve for money. There also -have 
been stampt money of leather, as ap- 
pearcth by Seneca, who mentioneth that 
there was in anticent time, ‘ Corinm for- 
ma publica percussum ;? and also that 
Frederick the Second, when he besieged 
Milan. stamped leather for currant. And 
there is in tradition, that in the confused 
state of the Barous’ war, the like was used 
im Eugland; yet I never saw any of them: 
but we have seene money made by the 
Hollanders of pastbord, anno 1574. 

* As for forme, because | hasten home, 
it were imperiineat to note here, Low the 
Sewes, albeit they detested images, yet 
they imprinted upon their sheckle, on the 
one side the guld pot which had the manna, 
with this iuscription in Hebrew, Siclus 
Breelis, i, e. Sydus Israeiis ; and on the 
other side the Rud of Aaron with buds and 
blossoms, and /fierusalem sancta. Or how 
the Dardanians stamped in their coynes 
two cockes fighting, Alexander's horse 
Bucephalus ; the Athenians, an owle or 
an oxe, from whence came the proverb 
against bribiag Lawyers, ‘ Bos in lingua,’ 
‘Fhey of Agina. a snaile; whereof also 
arose another proverb, ‘ Virtutem & Sa- 
pientiam vincunt testudines,’—for that 
movey goeth beyond valour and-wisdome, 

“As forthe Romans, as they did set 
downe the unage and inscription of the 
Consul, while the commonwealth fluurish- 
ed ; afterward, of the Emperor on the one 
side, so they changrd the reverse alwaies 
upon new events or exploits ; and it is sup- 
posed by some, that the great ounce 
medalles both of brasse and gold were 
stamped for honour, and to continue the 
memorie of Princes: neverihelesse they 
were currant as well as the smallest. And 
this manner of stamping the Prince’s 
image upon coynes was continued amungst 
all civil nations ; ouly the Turks and other 
Mahometans, in detestation of images, in- 
scribe the Prince’s name, aut year of the 
transtn gration of their Prophe: Mahomet, 
which hapned in the year of our Lord 622. 
After the arrival! of the Romans 
in this Isle, the Britans imitated them, for 
they coyned beth gold and copper; and 
yet there are extant some of Cunobelin 
King of Essex and Middlesexe, with a 
beardlesse image inscribed ‘ Cunobelin,’ 
und in the reverse, some with a horse, 
some with a coyner, and ‘Tascio, some 
with two heads conjoined, and Cuno, and 
in the reverse, either a hog under a tree, 
with Camu, or one eare of Corn, vith 





Camu, to note, as it seemeth, Camalo- 
dunum, as they then calied it, now Mal- 
don, which was the principall seat of the 
Kingdome, There are likewise some to 
be seene of the famous Brunducia, which 
only | hear of, but hitherto have not seene, 
“When the Romans had extinguished 
the Kings here, they suppressed the 
Brittish coynes, and brought im their 
owue, as a proof of their conquest. which 
were currant here fiom the time of Clau- 
dius unto Valentinian the younger, the 
space of some 500 yeares. And whereas 
all the money for this part of the world 
was coyned a long time either at Rome, 
Lyons, or Trier; Constantine, as it seemed, 
erected a Mynt at Loudon; for wee have 
seene copper coynes of his with P. Lonv. 
S. implying ‘ Pecunia Londini signata :’ 
and there wasan « fliver as treasurer of this 
Mint at London, called Prapositus The- 
saurorum Augustensium: for London 
was called Augusta in the declining state 
of the Empire. Of these Roman coynes 
great plentie have been fuund, and dayly 
are found, which were hid (as the Saxon 
Chronicle saith) when Maximus carried so 
many Brittans with him into France, and 
at divers other times overcovered in the 
ground in the sudden ruinating of Townes 
by the Saxons and others.” 
a 
Mr. Unpan, April 25. 
‘kk following inscription on a 
Tablet against the North wall ia 
the Parish Church of Farnham Royal, 
Bucks, to the memory of that late 
much celebrated and respected writer, 
and most truly pious Christian, Jacob 
Bryant, Esq. of Cippenham, may be 
acceptable to many of your Readers. 
Yours, &c. W. X. Y.4, 
* M.S. Jacos Bryant, 
Collegii Kegalis apud Cantabrigienses 
olim Socii ; 
qui in bonis quas ibi hauserat artibus 
excolendis consenuit. 
Erant in co plurime liters, 
nec ex vulgares, 
sed exquisite quedam et reconditz, 
quas non minore studio quam acumine 
ad illustrandum S. 8. Veritatem adhibuit : 
Id quod testantur scripta ejus gravissima, 
tam in Historia Sacre primordiis eruentis, 
quam in Gentium Mythologia explicanda 
versata ; 
Libris erat aded deditus, 
ut iter vita secretum iis omaimd deditum, 
premiis honoribusque 
que illi 
non magis ex Patroni nobilissimi gratia, 
quam suis merilis praesté erant, 
usque preposuerit. 
Vitam integerrunam et veré Christianam, 
yon Sine tristi suorum desiderio clausit, 
Nov, 13, 1804, Anno zxtatis sus 89.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Shaftesbury, July 20. 

N the Chace of Cranborne, within a 

mile of the county of Dorset, isa 
house called King Joln’s Hunting- 
seat, in the parish of Tollard Royz!, 
Wilts. The interior part bears evi- 
dent marks of antiquity ; the walis are 
of great thickness, andthe rooms very 
large and lofty. It is now a farm- 
house; see Plate 11. Fig. 1. Fig. 218 
the staircase to the principal rooms; 
Fig. 3 isa chimney-piece in ove of the 
bed-chambers, of carved oak. The 
present building appears to be only a 
small part remaining of the Royal 
Mausion, 

There is an antient custom from 
time immemorial, and kept up to this 
time, that on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember the Steward of the Lord of the 
Manor holds a Court under a certain 
tree in the Chace; and atler the Court 
breaks up, they bunt, and kill a brace 
of fat bucks. The company are re- 
galed with venison pasty for break- 
fast, when it is usual on this occasion 
to make the Keepers a present. 

Yours, &c. T. A. 

— 
Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 9, 1810. 

HE inclosed is a sketch lately 

taken of the remains of the Ro- 
man Pharos at Dover Castle. This 
venerable struci ure may probably soon 
be compietely demolished, as there is 
a talk of building officers’ barracks 
on its site. It has a casing of Nor- 
man workmanship, which is conti- 
nually falling off, and again disclosing 
to view the old work. Adjoining to 
it are the ruins of a church, which 
some conjecture to be as old as the 
Tower ilself, and to have been origi- 
nally built as a place for Pagan wor- 
ship, but afterwards consecrated by 
$t. Austin, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin. Here are said to have been in- 
terred many persons of rank and cmi- 
nence, but of whom no monumental 
memorial is at this day to be found. 
The ground on the South side has 
bee. used as a buvial-place for the 
soldiers of thegarrisou. Onone of the 
grav: -stones is inscribed the following 
singular Epitaph: 

“In memory of Hans White, Gunner 
in Major George J. Lewis’s Company, 3d 
battalion Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
aged 31 years; aud Anne his Wife, aged 
25 years; also two of their Sons, viz. 
James, aged 4 years, ond Charles, 2 years 

Gexr. Mac. September, 1811. 
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and 6 months, whe unfortunacely lost 

their lives by the fa!l of a Hut in Dover 

Castle, Feb. 6th, 1799. 

“ Stop, brother Soldier, as you pass by, 

And rea. of one that here doth lie ; 

He died in his prime, as plainly you may 
see, 

And this is the truth of his pedigree : 

He oft was proved a soldier in the field, 

And his conduct always was 

To abhor to fly or yield. 

It was his delight, both early and late, 

To be submissive to a Svidier’s fate. 

But striking was his death, as you'll an- 
derstand — 

It was by a stroke of the Almighty’s hand. 

"was by the falling of his but ~ 

The threads of him, bis wife, 

And children’s lives, were cut. 

Brothers all, to whom life and strength is 
given, 

Must, like him, submit 

To the will of God in heaven. 

And to the honour of bis fame 

This was erected by his brother Soldiers, 

In memory of his name.” X. 

— 
Iutustrations oF Horace, 
Book I}. Satine Vi. 


I ORACE had hitherto been writ- 
ing cither for the Roman pub- 
lick, orfor theselect cou pany who had 
their rendezvous at Mecenas’s house. 
The present piece appears to me to 
have been composed wit!, a particular 
view to the rural conne xions in which 
he was placed by the Sabine estate 
with which Maecenas had some time 
since presented him, and, so to speak, 
to please hishonest neighbours. Our 
poet (as has been more than once 
remarked on other occasions) pos- 
sessed, in common with Aristippus, 
the awiable quality, that every colour 
and condition and circumstance of 
life sat casy upon him; wheiher poor 
or rich, ia the elegaut court-dress or 
in the threadbare gown, he was uni- 
formly self-consistent, always just as 
he was, pleased and contcnted, yet so 
as that nothing better wa. too good for 
him. Among his Sabine agriculiural 
neighbours the good old mauners ge- 
nerally prevailed ; that simplicity, do- 
mestivily, good huwour, and jollity 
which had for ages been the characicer 
of the inhabitantsof Latium. Horace, 
under the appearance of a courtier, a 
commensal of Maecenas, who at that 
time at jeast was cousider:d as the 
third after Ca@sar, aud (which we can- 
notdeny) bearing the reputation of a 
young man of a tolerably free way of 
thinking 
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tained it, especially in his riper years, 
with a discretion and consisteucy con- 


thinking and not very strict morals; 
in short, under the aspect of an urbanus 
and facetus of the first class, could 
not well avoid having numerous pre- 
possessions against hin in the minds 
of these home-bred rustics; and would 

robably have been necessitated to 
Five much alone in his rude mountain- 
ous Sabinum; unless he condescended 
betimes to shew himself to bis neigh- 
bours, in another, though to him just 
as natural a shape, ina less resplend- 
ent but milder and more conciliat- 
ing light, in short with sentiments and 
manners nore analogousto their own. 
Unquestionably he had already done 
so in his converse with them; but a 
Poem, in which he openly presents 
himself in that light, must, in the 
circle for which it was particularly 
designed, have produced a so much 
greater effect, as he thereby obtained 
an opportunity to notice, in an en- 
gaging and honourable manner, his 
new Sabine friends, and the interest 
they took in his rural felicity. I 
would not by any means have it un- 
derstood as though all the sentiments 
that reign in the piece before us were 
mere aflectation, and that he was only 
acting « farce with his honest Sabines. 
However various the forms under 
which he appeared in his life, 1 am 
nevertheless persuaded that in every 
one of them he intended to act him- 
self. In the camp of Bratus he was 


a sincere republican; in the house of 


Mercenas an entertaining and wilty 
companion; with Cynara, Chloe, Ly- 
dia, &c. an ardent though inconstant 
lover; at Rome a politician ; amongst 
his Sabine neighbours a man of the 
golden age; everywhere and at all 
times, however, a generous, liberal, 
frank, end amiable character, and in 
an eminent degree what we Kog4sh- 
men call a goodnatured man, His vi- 
vacity hurried him occasionally into 
excesses, for which he found but too 
much apology in the preva'ent man- 
ners of histimes; but these were ouly 
moments of intoxication which had 
no influence on his heart; and if, in 
the great and brilliant society in which 
he I.ved at Rome, he even sometimes 
appeared perhaps diflerent from.what 
he really was, yet he always preserved 
the utmost possible independence ; 
never lost, even in the luxurious 
mansion of Mecenas, the vigour and 
elasticity of his mind; always revert- 
ed to his own character, and main- 
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tinually increasing. Tobe briei, not- 
withstanding L think I observe here an 
evident design to establish his credit 
with his Sabine neighbours: yet from 
the wholetexture of his writings, anda 
certain physiognomy of mind proceed- 
ing from it, it evidently appears, that 
the beautiful sentiments which give 
such an interest to this Poem, were 
not feigned, but were the real feelings 
of his heart and indelible features of 
hischaracter. Theonly exceptionthat 
is perhaps to be made, might be the 
somewhat surprising piety of Horace 
(whom we know as a parcum deorum 
cullorem, no very constant church- 
goer) which prevails in it; particu- 
Tarly the devout apostrophe to Mer- 
cury, from the 4th to the 15th line. 
How guich soever the disposition to 
relizious enthusiasm which the scenes 
of rural life in the lap of nature have 
a tendency to communicate to a sus- 
ceptible uncorrupted mind; I am un- 
der no apprehension of wronging my 
favourite, by supposing that his pru- 
dence had a greater share in this ex- 
hibition of oli Roman orthodoxy, 
than his head and his heart. Upon 
this article there was no joking with 
the Sabines; and in order to place 
himself upon a respectable foot with 
them, it was before all things neces- 
sary to wipe away the prejudices, 
that, not without reason, might have 
been conceived unfavourable io his 
piety. 

Lives amico Hercule.| — Versius 
seems to have had this passage in 
view, when in his second Satire he 
makes the hypocrite pray aloud, so as 
to be heard, to the Deities for wis- 
dom, virtue, and a good reputation, 
bui secretly muttermg within the 
wish, 


* 
—————— —-——— 0) $1 


Sub rastro vepat argenti mihi seria dextro 
Heicule! 

Hercules presided over al! treasures, 
says the old Scholiast; why, | cannot 
tell, Torrentius thinks, because that 
Deity (who had temples all over Ita- 
ly), by the custom of the Romans to 
vow to him the tithes of their income, 
or testamentarily to bequeath to hiin 
a tithe of ali the property they left 
behind them, was one of the most 
opulent of all the Deities. 


Seu Jane libentiis audis.| A divi- 


nity unknown to the Greeks, was held 
in 
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in peculiar honour by the Romans. 
His theology, not over definite aud 
clear, is delivered by Ovid at the com- 
mencement of his poetical calendar, 
from the very mouth of that God, 
from whom, upon the question, 

Quem tamen esse deum, te dicam, Jane bi- 

Jormis ? 

he assures us he had an immediate ap- 
parition, We learn from il, among 
other things, that he was agony sed 
in chief in heaven and earth, and that 
all egress and ingress, through the 
heaven-gate by which the day went 
forth, to the meanest heuse-door in 
Rome, were under his patronage. 
Hence a gateis called janua, andevery 
unclosed vaulted passage thatled from 
one street or square to another, a ja- 
nus *, For the same reason he was 
the god of the day and of the year; 
the first day of the latter, and the first 
hour of the former, were peculiariy 
sacred to him, and at all solemn saeri- 
fices the rites began with Paiher Ja- 
nus. The founder of the cily of 
Rome erected to him the celebrated 
temple Janiculum, which in pursu- 
auce of the religious statutes instituted 
by King Numa, whenever the ho- 
manus cngaged in any war, was un- 
barred, remained open while the war 
lasted, and not till there was peace in 
all the countrics subject to their su- 
premacy, again shut. ‘The latter hap- 
pened, during a period of seven hun- 
dred years, only thrice; under Numa 
himself, after the first Punic war, aud 
after the batile of Actium, which cou- 
stituted Casir Oclavianus sole regent 
of the Roman empire, extending over 
three quarters of the globe t+. Janus, 
besides this famous temple of war and 
peace, had two other public temples 
at Rome, and in cach of the tweive 
regions of the city an altar. ‘This 
Deity was usually represevied with 
two faces, ove looking forwards, the 
other backwards, hoiding a seepire 
inthe right haud, and a key in the 
left, sitting ou a radiaut throne, aud 
had in all peobab lity been an abori- 
ginal deified Kmg of lialy. 

Le recommuni scriba.\| This pas- 
sage puts oul of all doubt the circum- 
stunce related by the anticnt author 
of the ¢ita HMoraitii, namely, that 
Horace, after the uafortunate battle 
of Actium, purchased the oflice of a 


* Ce ro de Nat. Deor, lib. ii. cap. 27. 
t Liv. Hust. Rom. Lb. i. cap. 19. 
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scriba questorius. These scribes (or 
registrars, or actuaries, or secretaries, 
as the reader pleases) were divided 
into several decuries, i.e. orders or 
-classes; and in the antient authors we 
meel scribas prelorios, wdilicios, tri- 
bunicios, questorios, whose functions 
were not of the same kind. Notwith- 
standing they represented a very in- 
ferior class of subaltern officers of the 
adminisiration, and geverally were 
people of humble origin, yet their 
station appears about this time to 
have become somewhat more respect- 
able, and was vow pretty near upon 
an equality with the novi homines of 
the equestrian order. Horace, how- 
ever, though not entitled by his birth 
to -any higher office in the civil de- 
partment, yet as he bad been com- 
mander of a legion under M. Brutus, 
would hardly have condescended to 
return to the profession of a scriba, 
had he uot been urged by dire neces- 
sity, after the overthrow at Philippi, 
to procure himself such an income as 
would enable him to live. But, a few 
years afterwards, by the favour of the 
all-powerful Maecenas, being placed 
in circunistances that allowed him to 
pass his days in ease and independence, 
we may easily imagine, that Le no 
longer made any use of his scriptus 
quastorin and that therefore the 
importunity of the geullemen seribes 
(who naturally were proud of having 
a faveurite of Mececuas of their body, 
aud unwilling that ic should leave a 
convertion whereby he might, as op- 
portunity served, be of use to them) 
must have been no small seccatorio 
(anglice nore) to hin. 

In vunere.| if the composition of 
the present poem, agreeably to Dr. 
benatley’scomputation, feil m the year 
it would follow from the 
date here furnished us by Horace bim- 
seif, to wit, that since the time when 
Meecevas adnutted him amongst his 
Jumiliares, above seven years anda 
haii nad CiAPR d; that this latter cpo- 
cha is to be placed about a year far- 
ther back than was stated im the sixth 
Satire of the first Book, at the 
words Esse in amicurum animo. 

Let it will never be possible to 
settle the Hovatian chronology with 
preeisioa, and without leavins -ome- 
what here aud there inexplicable. Ia 
the present Poem, for instance, we 
find sume indications, though none 
eoupetent, that it was wrote prior to 
tue 
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the hostilities which broke out afresh 
between Cwsar and Anthony, in the 

ew 722. This is inferred merely 
eal the interrogatories of the inqui- 
silive folks, who were always wanting 
to know of Horace what he, notwith- 
standing he was so near the Divinities, 
as little knew as they, and about 
which he probably troubled himself 
less. — But the question, * Will C#- 
sar allot to the soldiers the promised 
deiues es iv Italy or in Sicily?” would, 
in the year 721, have been made too 
Jate; for thedivisioagrorum, to which 
it refers as somewhat yet undone, en- 
sued, as we are informed by Dio, so 
early as in the year 718, immediately 
after the defeat of S. Pompeius. If 
therclore the argument whereon that 
conclusion rests were sufficiently as- 
certained, then this Poem must have 
been wrote two or three years earlier 
than Bentley states. On the other 
hand the question “ What news about 
the Dacians?” referring (as the Cru- 
yuian scholiast thinks) to an insurrec- 
tion of theDaciausagainst the Romans, 
would prove that the date of it should 
be carried forward to the year 725, 
when that warlike people were, by a 
son of the celebrated M. Crassus, pre- 
sently subdued. ‘That remark, how- 
ever, of the scholiast proves nothing 
more than his ignorance in the Ro- 
man history. The Dacians (a people 
inhaditing the major part of those 
countries which at present bear the 
names of Transilvania, Moldavia, and 
Vailachia) could not then rebel, as 
they had always remained unsubdued ; 
although the Roman provinces bor- 
dering upon them were frequently ha- 
rassed by their incursions. Several 
passages in the odes of Horace secm 
to intimate, that they continued to be 
formidable to the Romans even long 
subsequent to the defeat just men- 
tioned, and until their total subjuga- 
tion under Trajan. Shortly betore 
the breaking out of the war with An- 
tonius and Cleopatra, they made some 
movements, from whence it was ine- 
vitably concluded that they intended 
10 be no idle spectators of the contest, 
but resolved to avail themselves of 
this opportunity for obtaining advan- 
taceous terms, either from Octavianus 
or Antonius. The former declining 
to treat with them, they declared for 
fhe falter; but intestine feuds aud 
commotions springing np amongst 
thems... they were prov ented from 


undertaking any thing of consequence 
against Cesar. To these movements 
of the Dacians the question, Num 
quid de Dacis audisti? undoubtedly 
relates. — A question by which Ho- 
race (as we may easily perceive) ban- 
ters the political pot-companions and 
badauds of Rome, who unnecessarily 
heated their heads with such topicks, 
and since Octavianus had disburdened 
them of all cares for the public weal, 
might have slept perfectly quiet and 
undisturbed «n account of the Da- 
cians. 

Ducere sollicitea jucunda oblivia 
vile.) An elegant allusion to the 
stream of oblivion, the water where- 
of (agreeably to an ingenious fiction 
of antiquity) had the virtue of purg- 
ing ‘the souls that were entering Ely- 
sium of all recollection of whatever 
had happened to them in their former 
state. 

O quando faba Pythagora cegnata. | 
Horace, as it appears, was a lover of 
beans, and has a fling by the way at 
the religious awe of the Pythagore- 
ans for that kind of pulse, which was 
carried so far, that it is related of 
Pythagoras hiwnself, that, on some 
particular occasion being obliged fo 
flee from a pursuing enemy, and his 
nearest and safest way lying through 
a bean-field, he chose rather to risk 
his life by taking a circuitous course, 
than save himself by running across 
this bean-field. Horace, by ludi- 
crously calling the bean a relation of 
Pythagoras, seems to have entertained 
the opinion that this singular kind of 
religious abstinence was grounded up- 
ou certain mysterious avalogies which 
that philosopher had supposed be- 
tween beans and mankind. Whercin, 
however, these analogies or this mys- 
tical affinity was alleged to consist, is 
a point on which, after all the trouble 
bestowed upon this ridiculous subject, 
nothing intelligible, not to mention 
satisfactory, has been told us by the 
comwentators. Asthe Pythagoreans 
themselves made such a profound 
myslery of this article of their philo- 
sophical creed, that they preferred 
rather to lay down their lives than 
give an explanation of i!, the most 
prudent part for us to take seems to 
be, that of leaving the matter just as 
itis; and, instead of wasting our time 
in diving into this and so many other 
riddles and problems of equal ‘mport- 
ance, to rest assured, that the mystery, 
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if we should even find it out, in all 
probability --- would not prove worth 
even a horse-bean. 

Solutus legibus insanis.] This re- 
lates to the antient custom of the Ro- 
mans at a banquet, when the victuals 
were removed, and the boosing was 
now to come on, to elect a Magister 
convivii, or rather compotationis*, a 
toast-master, whose rules for drink- 
ing were obeyed without hesitation 
by all the carousing party, the compo- 
tatores. The elder Cato, in Cicero's 
dialogue de Senectute, praises this cus- 
tom. inasmuch as it was coufined, as 
in Xenophoa’s banquet, to small cups; 
which he calls pocula rorantia, be- 
cause the guests were only (so to 
speak) bedewed, and not soaked, or 
drenched, or fuddled by them. Ho- 
race, on the contrary --- though at 
Mecenas's table, or inter sodales, he 
was not always so moderate — abuses 
this drinking law, both because in his 
time they did not stick to the — 
ling cup, and he himself bad probably, 
on such occasions, sometimes come off 
the worse for it; and in order to keep 
up the sover character he had assumed 


in this piece. W. T. 
Ormond-strecel. 
a — 
Mr. Urban, Aug. 30. 


F the names of Rowleie and Chat- 
tertou had not been mentioned ia 
Mr. Jamieson’s ftymological Dic- 
tionary, that work, from its nature, 
independent of its intrinsic value, 
would undoubtedly have obtained 
much of my attention, Had it ap- 
peared twenty years ago, | will not 
suy that if would have saved me a 
great deal of trouble, but it would 
probably have prevented the perusal 
of many a volume frou which I have 
drawn illustrations of the language of 
Rowleie; but if the task in which I 
am at present engaged be deemed 
worthy of attention, this will not bea 
source of regret; for, although | have 
in some ins'ances made use of the 
same passages us Mr. Jamieson, I 
have on many occasions adopt d very 
different oacs; and sometimes por- 
haps with advantage; which will pro- 
hably appear from a littl: attention 
to the foliowing art'cle. 
There ws 4 valear mode of pro- 
Nouncing the word scrong in Scotland 


* Ho, 


--<—-—— 
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» Ode v, « iv eS wim, 
See aiso Ode i, 4. 
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which still prevails in the North of 
England, and which was once well 
known, and frequently practised by 
old English writers. I do not know 
that it will be of any material use at 
present in illustrating the language of 
Rowleie; butitaffords an opportunity 
of removing several difficulties and 
obscurities in the plays of Shakspeare, 
which will probably be more accept- 
able to the Readers, as well as to the 
Editor, of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
We find it in Mr. Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary. 
Stranc, adj. 1. strong, powerful. 
“ Away, away, thou Traitor strang / 
Out o my sight soon may’st thou be! 
[ grantit nevir a Traitor’s hfe, 
And now [Il not begin with thee.” 
Minstr. Border, 1. 64. 
Mr. Jamieson will find that this 
mode of writing and pronouncing the 
word has been a fertile source of ob- 
scurity to the commentators of Shak- 
speare; witness the Tempest, Act IV. 
scene |. 
* Pruspero.| If I have too austerely 
punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes afmends ; for I 
Have given you here a third * of mine own 
life, 
Or that fur which [ live; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, aad thon 
Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore 
Heaven, 
I ratify this wy rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she wiil outstrip all 
praise, 
An! make it halt behind her.” 
According to Johnson * strangely” 
is used by way of commendation, mer- 
vei/leusement, * toa wonder;” I cap- 
not adopt this, because in Shakspeare’s 
age the word stroag was often written 
and pronounced as it is now vulgarly 
spoken in the North of England, 
strang; which, if thee final be added 
becomes strange. ‘The meaning here 
is, “and thou hast strongly or strung- 
dy siooid the test. We shall meet with 
other obecurities from the same change 
of orthography, vide Comedy of Er- 
rors, Act il, se. 2. 
“Come, | will fasten on this sleeve of 
thine : 
Thou art an elm, my husband, La vine; 
Whose weakness, married to the (i. e. thy) 
s/ranger state, [cate. 
Makes me wiih thy strenzth to communi- 
* Tiod, Lancashire, vulgatly for a 
thread, 
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i.e. “ the stranger” in the sense of 
thy stronger stale. Similar obscurity 
has beew found in Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act V. sc. 1. 
*€ Merry and tragical ? tedious and brief ? 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange 
snow. [cord ?” 
How shall we find the concord of this dis- 


Warburton, Johnson, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Pope, Meevens, Upton, and 
Malone, have in vain cndeavoured to 
throw light on this strange suow. 
Mr. Mason ingeniously conjectured 
that “* as there is no antithesis be- 
tween strange and snow, as there is 
between hoi and ice, 1 believe we 
should read “ aud wonderful strong 
snow.” If Mr. Mason had known, or 
recollected, that strong isin the North 
of England always vulgarly pro- 
nounced as in the quotations in Mr. 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, and had also 
remembered the general use of thee 
final, he could have bad no doubt of 
the propriety of this happy conjec- 
ture, which does honour to the pleas- 
ing amusement of conjectural verbal 
criticism. By strange snow Shak- 
speare tindoubtedly meant strang, i.e. 
strong snow. 

The same difficulty presents itself 
again in King John, Act IIL. se. ult. 
and will admit of the same easy ex- 
planation: 

« Pandudph. — 0 noble Dauphin, 
Go with me to the King: ’us wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their discon- 

te ut : 
Now that their sou!s are topfuli of offence, 
For England go; ! will whet en the King. 
Lewis. | Stwong reasons make strange ac- 
tions: let us gu; 
If you say ay, the King will not. s»y no,” 
[exeunt.] 

As it is Shakspeare’s language, not 
that of his commentators, that is 
wanted, | have resiored the obscurity 
of the oldest copy —eone werd of ex- 
planation at the foot of the page is 
sufiicient. Shakspeare probably wrote 
strong w the beginning of tue line, 
and strange, 1. e. strang, immediately 
after, for what he probably considered 
(euphonie gratia) a better jing'e. 

The recurrence of this speiling in 
Pericles, Prince of ‘tyre, may be add- 
ed to many reasons which have beeu 
urged io believing, thal, if Shakspeare 
did not compose the whole of the piay, 
his hand is visible in many of its 
scencs. 








“ At last from Tyre 

Fame answering the most strange inquire, 
To the Co rt of King Simonides 

Are letters brought, the tenour these,” 

I have no doubt but if a proper op. 
pertuuity should ever be oflered to 
Mr. Malone, he will agree with me in 
the necessity and propriety of new 
modelling his note on these lines: 

“ The vid copy reads—the most strange 
inquire; but it surely was not strange 
that Pericles’ subjects should be solicitous 
to know what was become of him. We 
should certainly read, the most strong in. 
quire ;—this earnest, anxious inquiry, 
The same mistake has happened in The 
Txo Gentlemen of Verona, folio, 1623 : 

* Whose weakness married to thy stranger 
staie ;’ 
instead of stronger. The same mistake 
has aiso happened in other places.” 
Matone 

Mr. M. will now find that none of 
these were mistakes. He will at the 
same time be sensible that he is him. 
sclf perfectly correct in his conjecture. 
Itis a pleasant thing to be in the right, 
and still more so to know tlie reason 
why we are in the right. 

But let us return to Mr. Jamicson, 
of whom we have nearly lost sight. 
His second quotation is from blind 
Harry, and he gives us the same word 
with the e final. 

** Schir Amar Wallange, a falss Traytour 
strange, 

In Bothwell duelt, and thar was thaim 
amange.” Wallace, U1. 261. MS. 

I had procured a better instance 
from the first book,of Virgil, by Gaw. 
Douglas, page 25, Copland’s Lond. 
ed. anno 1553; where Venus plots with 
Cupid to inspire Dido with love for 
Aineas. 

“‘Quhare for, I umbethinke me of ane 
trane [lace 
This Quene first, for to cancht in Luftis 
And so with flame of amours, to embrace 
That by na mycht, tharefore sche may re- 
mufe, 
Bot strangely, sall with me /aeas lufe.” 
* Sed magno Enew mecum terncatur amore.” 
Line 675, 

An acule critick, who has read this 
nete, is of opinion that the word 
“ tharefore” in the fourth line is a 
misprint for thavejroe or tharefrae— 
the best MS, must determine, and I 
thik in his favour; vide the post- 
script to this letter. 

‘The two instar.ces here recorded of 
strange for strong, and strangely for 
Z strongly, 
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strongly, are demonsirations of the 
correctness of the above criticisms oa 
the text of Shakspeare. I wish we 
could have been equally successful in 
the application to Rowleve. 

Mr. J. has given us A. 5. strang, 
Alem. streng, robustnus." These and 
the preceding passages of Shakspeare 
shew that the word has been various- 
ly written, as well as prouounced ; ind 
may perhaps reconcile us to the vari- 
ous modes of speiling the same word 
in the following passages. 

“I ken thie spryte ful welle; gentle thou 
ari, 

Siringe, ugsomme, rou, as smethynge ar- 
myes seeme ; [ parte, 

Yett efre, 1 feare, thie chefes toe greea 

And that thie rede bee efte borne downe 

Geddwyn, 1. 10, 


“[ kenne thee, Magnus, welle; a wyghte 
thou art, [tresse, 
That doeste asiee alonge ynu doled Dys- 
Sirynge bulle yn boddie, lyonncelle yu 
harte.” JE lla, \. 504. 
** Hurra | Besette hym rounde, yee 
Danes, {and sve 
“ Celmonde.| ————— Comme oun, 
Gyff mie sirynge Aulace mate bewrven 
whatte I bee.”’ AE lla, \. 1074. 
“Oh! I covlde waile mie kynge-conpe 
decked mees, [ white 
Mie spreedynge flockes of shepe of lillie 
Mie tendre applyoges, aal emboddlyde 
trees, [sychte, 
Mie parkers grange, far spreedynge to the 
Mie cuyen kyne, mie builockes stringe 
yn fyghte, [plante, 
Mie gorne emblaunched with the comfreie 
Mie floure Seyncte Marie shotteynge wythe 
the lyghte, 
Mie store of all the blessynges Heaven 
can grat.’ Ectogue 1. 1. 35. 
* Seincte Jameses Freers marched next, 
Echone hys parte dydd chaunt ; 
Behynde theyre wacks syx Mynstrelles 
came, 
Who tun'd the strange bataunt.” 
Detie of Syr Crasles Bazcdyn. 
“Wyllyamm, the Normannes floure botte 
Eaglondes thorne, [knite, 
The manne whose myghte delievretic lad 
Snett oppe hys long strunge bowe aud 
sheelde aborne, 
Behesteyage all hys Hommageres to fyshte. 
Goe, rouz the Lyons tromm hys hyled 
deune, 
Lett thie floes dronche the blodde of anie 
thynge bott menne.” ‘Tournament, 
What the Reader's deterinination 
may be | know noi; but in my eye 
all these various modes of writing the 
word strong possess the marks of au- 


bie breme.” 


tient irregular and unsettled ortho- 
graphy, much more than modern af- 
fectation of old spelling. If we aid 
that they contaim a great many ex- 
pressions which we have elsewhere 
proved to have been totally misun- 
derstood by Chatterton, and that they 
comprehend allasions to aatient man- 
ners with which it was scarcely pos- 
sible for him to have been acquainted 
—-no reasonable critick will surely give 
him credit for the composition. 

Was it in the least likely that Chat- 
terton could have known how well 
the whole of the war-song in the 
Tournament, from waich the last 
quotation is taken, corresponds with 
the costume of the times to which it 
alludes? ‘Tie Hommageres meationed 
in the fourth line are by Chatterton 
rendered ‘* Servants” simply; but 
Hommageres imply those nobies that 
held their possessions by the feudal 
service of homage, under the Prince: 
which was this, “* In all those lands 
which he gave to any mau, he reserved 
domimion m chief to himsell ; for ac- 
knowledement whereol, a yearly rent 
was paid unto him, and lkewise a 
fine, whenseever the tenant did alien 
These were bound as clients 
unto him by oath of fidelity and hom- 
mage.” Vide Hark. Miscellany, p. 20. 
And we are told by Mr. Walter Scott, 
in the poles to bis Marmion, p- 34, 
that “ these huatings had of course a 
mulifary character, an attendance up- 
on them was a pari of the military 
duty of a vassal; which vassal is, in 
the Tournament, called a Hommagere 
by Rowleie, with the s'rictest propri- 
ety; a word wiich ‘Thomas Chatter- 
ton did not understand. If this ware 
song had been wrillen posterior to the 
remark of Mr. Scott, and for the ex- 
press purpose of ils illustration, it 
could not have cotcided more com- 
pletely with his description, than it 
does in every stanza, 


ot die. 


* Yaa the treed forresic doe the knveltes 
* 
i , 
rowe eny- 


appere; frona’d pl 
Wyliyamm wythe mygiite bys 
Loude dyuns the arrowe you the wolfyun’s 
eare 5 [hee dyes, 
Hee ryseth batien! +, roares, he paactes, 
Forslagen att thic fee e lett wolvyans bee, 
Lett thie floes dreache theyre biudde, bott 
do ne bredremn siea.”’ 
It was natural for the writer of this 
anfient wor or hunting sone to allude 
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ty the slaughter of wolves; but no 
historical knowledge wiich Chatter- 
ton could easily have acq:ired, was 
likely to have produced in his mind 
such an extraordinary image as that 
of the liun at jar,e in this country. 


“The Lyoncel, fromme sweltrie countries 
braughte, 

Coucheynge binethe the sheltre of the 
brierr, 

Att commynge dynn doth rayse hymselfe 
distraughte, 

He loketh wythe an eie of flames of fyre. 

Goe, sticke the lyonn to hys hyltern denne, 

Lette thie flues dvenche tue blood of anie 
thynge botte menu,” 


We now know, from Strutt’s Man- 
ners and Customs of the Normans, V. 
Il. p. 21, that such a circum-tance 
might actually have taken place, and 
might have formed a prominent fea- 
ture in the hunting parties of William 
the Conqueror. ‘ Henry the First 
also” (this implies that his predeces- 
sors had done the same thing) “ was 
so fond of all wild anunals, that he 
made a park at Woodstock, seven 
miles in circumference, and walled it 
with stone, where he placed, besides 
great numbers of deer, many strange 

easts sent from afar, i. e. asthe poem 
tells us, ‘* from sweltrie coustryes 
braughte,” such as Jyous, lynxes, &c. 
He had also there a porcupme, which 
was then esteemed as wondertul as it 
was uncommon.” The lion, leopard, 
&c. do not appear to be mentioned as 
objects of equal wonder. We may 
easily believe with Mr. Waller Scott, 
“that these huntings bad a military 
character.” 

I have trespassed too much upon 
your columnsalready, Mr. Urban, to 
nolice the many phrases in this beauti- 
ful war-song vw hien Chatterton did not 
understand; or to assign reasons for 
believing it, with Mr. Bryant, to have 
been originally the production of 
some euraged ecclesiastick, contempo- 
rary with William; and one of those 
poems which Kowilcie tells us that he 
and his friend and Meenas Cannynge 
were in the habit of medernisiug. 


* And where we kenn some ishad floures 
besprente, 

We take ytte, and from oulde rouste doe 
ytte clene.” Lett. to Cana. |. 38. 


Ishad, scattered, vot brolcen, as ren- 
dered by Chatterton. Plies his bow 
is not bends his bow, as it is given by 


the same editor; nor is batéent loudly, 
but struck, wounded. 
Yours, &c. Joun SHerwen, M.D. 


P.S. Since the above was written, 
the conjecture of the learned critick 
respecting the errors in the quotation 
from Copiande’s edition of Douglas’ 
Virgil has been completely verified 
hy a reference to three valuable Ms$s. 
of that work, in the possession of a 
noble Lord. And lam informed that 
* pamicht” in one word, is only to be 
found in the very incorrect Loudon 
edition. In the Eduburgh edition 
(Ruddiman’s) it is “ na micht” in se- 
parate words. And in the three MSS. 
it is “ na mycht” also in two words, 
In like manner, instead of “ thare- 
fore,” erroneously printed in the 
London and Edinburgh editions, all 
the three MSS. have “ tharefra” or 
** thairfra.” 

In respect to the word “ strangely” 
in the next line of the same quotation, 
it is well known thal the word slrong 
is by the vulgar still pronounced 
strang in the Scottish dialect of Eng- 
Jish; and in all of the above three 
Mss. the word is written, not 
“‘ strangely,” as in the two printed 
editions of London 1553, and Edin- 
burgh 1710, but “ strangly” in two, 
and “ stranglie” in the third. Per- 
haps there is no instance in any of the 
old Scottish writers of the mute ¢ 
put after ahard g; nor is sirang ever 
pronounced with the soft sound of g. 

Three material errors being thus 
detected, in the space of two lines, in 
a work of so much celebrity as the 
Bishop of Dunkeld’s ‘Translation of 
Virgil, must excite a wish on the part 
of the literary world for a new and 
correct edition; which ft am happy te 
hear is in contemplation. 

From the last mistake, which may 
be cousidered rather typographical 
than important, it may be presumed, 
that in ail the instances produced from 
Shakspeare, &c. where the fiual e is 
added to the old word strang, it hes 
been occasioned either by the negli- 
gence or ignorance of transcribers, 
who were at that time much in the 
habit of adding the final ¢ to words 
that dvnotrequireit. And this ought 
to be a lesson to all future editors and 
commcntators to be very careful in 
giving the exact orthography of the 
author. 

Yours, &€. J. &. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Colerain, July 20. 

[' a preceding Ictter, I proved that 

the London Seedsmen who had 
charged me with disseminating Couch 
Grass uider the name of Fiorin Grass, 
were in the habit themselves of selling 
Couch to their customers as a valu- 
able grass; and had actually recom- 
mended, and transmitted it at a high 
price, to an Irish gentleman to lay 
down his grounds with. 

I shall now proceed to examine the 
remaining ingredients which compose 
the moticy Nostrum recommended 
to us as a patent medicine, that m 
Country may be enabled to judge, if 
it be not more prudent to trust Na- 
ture, and ournative productions, than 
to put themselves into the hands of 
foreign quacks, whose sole object is 
to pocket their money. 

1 shall now give the list of Grasses 
recommended : 

Meadow Foxtail, Meadow Fescue, 
Tall Out Grass, Perennial Rye Grass, 
Cocksfoot, Holeus, Dogstail, Meadow 
Catstail, Rib Grass, Great Meadow 
Grass; with some Clovers and Yar- 
row. 

I have elsewhere inquired into the 
prudence of laying down our grounds 
with a mixture of Grasses ; Nature 
shewing an irresistible propensity to 
clothe our surface with a great variety 
of Gramina, obtruding upon us, in de- 
spite of our efforts, a mixture of many 
kinds, and making it impossible for 
us to leave our field in the exclusive 
possession of the favourite Grass we 
would choose, with whose qualities 
and value we are acquainted. 

But the prudence of mixing many 
kinds of grass-seed is not the ques- 
tion before us; my Countryman pro- 
bably called for a mixture, and it 
only remains for us to inquire what 
knowledge of the Agricultural science 
the eal has exhibited in the 
mixture he recommends. ' 

Were an Apothecary to throw to- 
gether at random, a quarter, or an 
half, of the drugs in his shop, aud pre- 
scribe the mixture as a remedy for 
certain disorders; his uostrum no 
doubt would contain many good me- 
dicines, but their discordant and op- 
posite qualities would counteract each 
other, and destroy the effects which 
they separatcly would have produced ! 

Tn a mixture of Grasses, contra- 
dictory qualities might not be found ; 
Gest. Mac. September 1811. 
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but a differencein the periods at which 
each separately arrives at perfection, 
and becomes applicable to use, would 
produce effects equally mischievous; 
it will be chiefly in this point of view 
that I shall examine the London 
Seedsman’s mixture. 

Cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata), an 
excellent Grass, and one of the most 
common; | have elsewhere placed 
this as next in value to Fiorin, by 
far superior to all others. 

The characters of the Dactylis are, 
that it is among our earliest Grasses, 
very luxuriant, possesses great powers 
of regeneration, and produces with 
great rapidity a maguificent after- 
math, 

The great coarseness of the Cocks- 
foot has probably been the cause why 
it has not been cultivated distinctly. 

But as all Grasses are in their 
highest perfection in their state of 
inflorescence, and as 1 have found by 
repeated experiment that Cocksfvot, 
if mowed in an early stage of its in- 
florescence, has not attained an un- 
manageable coarseness, but makes 
good Hay, I have strenuously recome 
mended it as a Meadow Grass. 

Meadow Fescue (Festuca pratensis), 
a'sv an excellent Grass ; in its coarse- 
ness, and every other circumstance, 
save only its period of inflorescence, 
strongly resembling the Cocksfoot, 
bul this Festuca flowers three or four 
weeks later than the Cocksfoot. 

Mix the two together, and mow 
when the Cocksfoot is in flower, the 
Meadow Fescue will then be found in 
so soft and tender a state, as to be 
utterly unfit for Hay. 

Wait for the inflorescence of the 
Meadow Fescue, and the Cocksfoot 
will be changed into a coarse straw 
which cattle will not touch. 

Mow at an intermediate period, 
ueither Grass will be in a state of 
value, and the crop will be found far 
inferior to what either would have 
given, had they been cultivated dis- 
tinctly. 

Meadow Catstail (Phleum pratense), 
vulgarly called Timothy Grass; its 
stalks are as coarse as either of the 
preceding, and as it flowers some- 
what later than the Meadow Fescue, 
the same objections hold against mix- 
ing it with the Cocksfoot, nor, though 
their times of flowering approach, 
do lsee any use in mixing Meadow 
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Catstail with this Feseue, a very su- 
perior Grass. 

Rye Grass (Lollium perenne), a 
vod and a delicate Grass, but far in- 
erior in luxariance to either of the 
first two ; it flowers perhaps a day 
before the Cocksfoot, avd, from the 
delicacy of its culmi, makes good 
hay in every stage to the full ripeness 
of its seed, 

Hence Rye Grass may be mixed 
with any of the preceding, without 
subjecting the crop to the inconve- 
niences | have stated above, and | 
consider it as the only Grass that can 
with pradence be mixed with others ; 
I speak of the pure Gramina. 

Holcus, 1 presume Holcus lanatus, 
(for there are many varieties of Hol- 
cus) Yorkshire White Grass. 

I entertain a better opinion of this 
grassthanis generally adopted. Mossy, 
that is, peaty soils, agree well with it; 
but, in the obtrusions of Nature, it is 
soon ousted from upland grounis; 
this THolcus flowers a little earlier 
than the Meadow Fescue ; yet | can- 
not sce any good reason for throwing 
its seed into any mixture, especially 
as it will come spontaneously into all 
grounds, and become abundant in 
moist low meadows, without beiag 
sown. 

Meadow Foxtail. 1 cannot blame 
any man for recommending this 4/o- 
pecurus as a valuable Grass. | be- 
lieve Tam the only person that ever 
pronounced Meadow Fowtail unfit to 
produce an Hay crop. I have given 
my reasons at length, founded upon 
repeated and patient experiments ou 
exclusive portions of Alopecurus pra- 
tensis; at the same time | admit it lo 
be the very best Grass | know for 
pasture. 

The remainder of the Grasses re- 


commended by the Seedsman are of 


very inferior quality, and I have ai- 
ready discussed the merits of his 7a// 
Oat Grass. 

Crested Dogstail (Cynosurus cris- 
tatus). In reply to the Gentleman's 
recommendation of this Grass, | shall 
take the liberty of quoting a passage 
from a former Memoir of mine on the 
subject of Grasses: 

“A gentleman (I suspect Dixon) 
admits the Cynosurus cristatus has 
little blade — that its seed-stalks are 
too hard for cattle—that it has 
scarcely any aftergrass.” 

Rib Grass. 1 have always held this 
Grass very cheap; nor did I eves 
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hear that any one had tried a distinct 
crop of it; besides, Nature of herself 
throws it into all our Meadows. 

Great Meadow Grass (Festuca ela- 
tior). It is with considerable surprise 
I find for the first time this gigantic 
Grass recommended to the Agricul- 
turist ; the Festuca pratensis is on the 
verge of being too coarse for use, and 
requires attention to catch it at the 
period in which it can be made into 
eatable hay; but in no stage of its 
growth isthe Festuca elalior applica- 
ble to the use of our cattle; there- 
fore a mixture of it must miserably 
adulterate our Day. 

Such is the list of Grasses recom- 
mended to the /rish; I may be told, 
the Seedsman looked forward after a 
crop or two of meadow, to have the 
ground applied to pasture, and select- 
ed his Grasses accordingly. 

Was it in this point of view he se 
lected Ive Grass, whose powers of 
regeneration, after being mowed or 
caten down are very weak ? 

The Crested Dogstail, which is ad- 
mitted to have scarcely any ? 

The Catstail, whose coarse culmi 
would afford bad grazing, and which, 
when once cut, makes no more effort 
to produce aftermath than Barley 
or Wheat? 

As to the Gentleman’s Tall Oat 
Grass, and Great Meadow Grass, we 
can guess what sort of grazing their 
tall harsh stalks would make; and for 
the aftermath of these late and re- 
probated Grasses, it remains for him 
to shew who ever made experiments 
upon them. 

Besides, had he looked forward to 
pasture, aud understood the natural 
history of Grasses, he would not have 
omitted the Pea pratensis, eatly, 
kindly, and possessing good powers 
of regeneration. 

Such are the observations suggested 
to me by this curious mixture. 

I now intreat the Seedsman, who, 
in the profusion of his wisdom, and 
supposed botanical knowledge, re- 
commended such a farrago to my 
credulous Countryman, to content 
himself with accuuiulating a fortune 
by the sale of such Grass seeds as shall 
be called for at his shop ; and to abe 
stain from giving lessons, and 
nions, upon a subject of which be is 
80 consummately ignorant. 

Yours, &c. 


W. Ricuanpsen, D. D. 
Agar 
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ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CLVI. 

(Remanks, Sc. continued from Partl. 
page 633.) 
Quartet ii, — Thus following 

Dr. Milner’s opinions, in bis 
Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, it becomes a most pleasing and 
instructive task ; and we here enter 
ou some well-grounded ideas, and 
well-authenticated facts relative to the 
origin of Architecture in this country. 
Looking to the Romans during their 
sojournmg among us, as being our 
first instructors in the art, he scouts 
the common cant, that the barba- 
rians who overran Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, &c. in the fifth century ; 
after destroying ‘‘ innumerable mo- 
numents of antient architecture,” 
could busy themselves in raisin 
other structures in their place; and, 
as “some writers suppose, teach the 
inhabitants a new species of architec- 
ture; but that they employed these 
very inhabitants to raise their principal 
structures according to such know- 
ledge as remained of antient art. So 
absurd is the idea that the Goths in- 
vented any species of architecture 
whatsoever, and especially the ele- 
gant Pointed style!” 

The Loctor observes, we call * the 
circular manner of building, the Saxon 
style, merely because it prevailed 
during their dynasty in Britain. The 
truth is, it was introduced with Chris- 
tianity itself among our Ancestors.” 
He then adverts to the primitive 
churches of theisland, made of “ oaken 
planks, or wattles, sawen wood, &c. 
as at Greensted in Essex.” Leaving 
the Dector’s reasonings, | observe, 
that, in this curious Church, the up- 
rights, West, North, and South, still 
exist, composed of the bodies of 
trees, each literally sawn in half, 
and appear not unpleasant objects 
to the eye. In a more refined 
view, let us look to the columns of 
the Tuscan order, of half a dia- 
meter projection. In Vol. LXXIX. 
p. 34, of this Miscellany, I have given 
4 particular survey of this, perhaps, 
oldest religious building now left 
in the kingdom.—Resuming the Doc- 
tor's arguments, he informs us that 
allerwards the sacred edifices were 
constructed on a more enriched pian, 
and that * St. Wilired rendered him- 
self famous during the seventh cen- 
tury, for the churches which he built 
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at Ripon, Hexham, &c. The last- 
mentioned church is celebrated by 
antient writers, who bad seen it, as a 
miracle of art*.” Of Saxon archi- 
tecture, the Doctor evinces the stro 
resemblance it bears tothe Roman a 
Grecian styles, and also of its studied 
alterations of particular features from 
them. He believes there are many 
antient churches in the country of 
Saxon workmanship, though altered 
in divers instances at succeeding pe- 
riods; and thea proceeds to enume- 
rate the general characters of such 
buildings, does away “the absurd 
reproaches of Somner, Stow, and 
other writers, purporting that the 
Saxons did not know how to make 
stone buildings, or to raise arches 
upon pillars ;” givesconvincing proofs 
of the grandeur and extent of build- 
ings coustructed by them; combats 
the erroneous assertions of authors 
who, 6f late years, have written upon 
this subject; and notes, “ that Archi- 
teclure, like other arts of civil life, 
was inculcated to our ancestors b 
the Romans ia the mode in whic 
they theMselves practised it. Such 
was the state of things during the 
Saxon period, and down to the Con- 
quest: but not long after this period, 
a new era in architecture as well as 
literature commenced, The most 
grand and beautiful improvements in 
the art of building were discovered 
and executed hy those Northern 
people who have been reproached as 
the corrupters and destroyers of it, 
Then the scholars became the mas- 
ters, and taught proud Italy the little 
she ever knew of the beauty and sub- 
limity of the Pointed style.” 

Chapter I1l.—-The Doctor next 
descants on the destruction of our 
reigious buildings by the Danes, who 
afterwards settled in Normandy; and 
from “impious Barbarians became 
devout Christians, aud the greatest 
encouragers of literature, and the 
arts, of any uation then existing.” 
When they became possessed of this 
kingdom, the Doctor further says, 
they demolished almost every Saxon, 
cathedral, ‘and replaced them by 
new ones on 4 grander scale, and in 
a more noble style ;” cites the dif- 

* The preseat church of Hexham, which 
presents but the remains of the transepts 
ad choir, marks no work of that distaat 
period, but stands m the style of the 
twelflb century, 
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ferent cathedrals undergoing this 
change, also the monasteries which 
were verging to the same great point 
of perfection ; expressing *‘ a zeal and 
emulation in their builders, which had 
never before been equalled in any age 
or country of the world.” The build- 
ing of castles is noticed, as carried on 
with equal diligence to that of erect- 
ing churches. 

** But, in what did this novum edi- 
ficandi genus consist?” asks the Doc- 
tor. He thencontinues, “not so much 
in their decorations or ornaments, as 
to the encreased dimensions of their 
structures ;” gives acomparative view 
of the Saxon and Norman propor- 
tions: in the circumgcribed size of 
the first for instance, the cathedral of 
Dunwich 120 feet long, 24 fect 
wide; and the enlarged extent of 
the latter, for instance, Old St. Paul’s 
690 feet long, with the heights 
of each, in a similar ratio. ‘In 
short, next to the effect of sub- 
limity, what these ingenious and inde- 
fatigable architects chiefly aimed at 
in their religious structures was 
beauty. An equal attention to these 
two effects did, by degrees, produce 
a perfectly new style in architecture, 
properly called rue Pornrep Stytr, 

eing one of the greatest efforts of 
human genius that has been witnessed 
in the course of ages. But, before 
we proceed to give an account of the 
rise and progress of this style, let us 
examine the theories of other writers 
on the same subject.” ; 

Chapter 1V.— In this chapter Dr. 
M. exposes with much success the 
common term “ Gothic,” as first set 
agoing by those great enemies to 
our antient architecture, Sir C. Wren, 
and his disciple Mr. Evelyn; ridicules 
the absurd compliments they give 
each other in their anti-national allu- 
sions, at the same time that they are 
at variance with common sense and 
decency in their several ideas, as to 
the how, where, and when, such 
modes of building had an_ origin; 
examines the numerous publications 
on the subject in favour of the Holy 
Land, Persia, India, Egypt: corrects 
Mr. Murphy in his Batalha, who 
there sets forth a suggestion that the 
Pointed architecture was borrowed 
from the Pyramids in Egypt. Such, 
says the Doctor, being * raised 3000 
years ago; whereas Pointed archi- 
tecture is not yet 700 years old.” 


The late Mr. Whittington, and his 
Right Honourable Editor, is next al- 
luded to ; they, like the rest, searching 
the remotest corners of the World for 
the origin of our sublime art, rather 
than give the least encouraging hope 
that their native land had any share 
in the invention. 

Bishop Warburton then appears in 
view, whose bad success in account. 
ing for the origin of the style in ques- 
tion is proved from his own strange 
and confused reveries on the subject. 
The dates and facts our learned Doc- 
tor now produces clearly prove that 
all the above out-of-the-way opinions 
are gross and nugatory. 

A Mr. Smirke is also introduced, 
with his penciled illustrations, as 
leaning towards the piles of Italy as 
claiming asort of origin for the Point- 
ed style; “but it was reserved for 
Sir H. Englefield’s profound know- 
ledge of the subject, and critical acu- 
men, to detect” the mistakes in this 
writer’s observations. Mr. Dallaway 
next comes forward upon much the 
same theory as the former gentle. 
man; he is also answered, Sir J. 
Hall succeeds with his system, on 
the great question, bringing “ wands,” 
** posts,” * basket-work,” &c. to cor- 
roborate the possibility of such things 
being the first cause of the Pointed 
architecture. Lord Orford is quoted, 
who says, “the style was first pecu- 
liar to shrines, and then was peculiar 
to geal To this the Doctor, 
** But where did the Shrine-makers 
learn it?” He then concludes this 
curious chapter with this sentence: 
“« Mr. Payne Knight makes an abso- 
lute medley of the business, pro- 
nouncing that, ‘“* The style of Archi- 
tecture which we call Cathedral or 
monastic Gothic, is manifestly a cor- 
ruption of the sacred architecture of 
the Greeks or Romans, by a mixture 
ofthe Moorish, or Saracenesque,which 
is formed out of a combination of 
Egyptian, Persian, and Hindoo.” 

Conceiving this Treatise of Dr. 
Milner’s to be not only the most 
learned, but most instructive, and 
satisfactory dissertation upon the 
merits of this important subject, 
that has hitherto been made public, 
and which is so immediately con- 
nected with our Essays on “ Ar- 
chitectural Innovation,” our remarks 
will be submitted in small portions, 
whereby the architectural student 

may 
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may have leisure to consider and dis- 
cuss the perspicuous and invaluable 
matter contained in the Doctor's 
work. “ One of the greatest efforts 
of human genius (as the Doctor em- 
phatically expresses it), the produc- 
tion of the Pointed Style,” should 
indeed interest the attention of every 
reader; though some there are, | fear, 
who, through certain motives, may 
wish the subject consigned to oblivion 
in favour of other literary pursuits. 
But Mr. Urban, the kind Patron to all 
who enter the lists of these pages, 
well knows how to appreciate those 
effusions of the mind that are most 
conducive to general use and general 
information! 

A very young professional friend, 
deeply stricken with the admiration 
of our Antiquities, and promising fair 
to do honour to them by his imita- 
tive hand, has communicated to me 
the following information : 

That this Spring he visited Mon- 
tacute, a small parish about five miles 
from Yeovil, Somersctshire, where 
he was much pieased with the remains 
of a once maguificent monastic struc- 
ture, standing at the South-west an- 
gle of the Parish Church. Part of 
the site has lately been inclosed for 
garden-ground ; and, in turning up 
the earth, many coins were found, 
with an enriched stone cross seven 
feet and a half high; stone coffins, one 
with a leaden colfin inclosed, contain- 
ing a skeleton; parts of the tracery 
of windows, enriched Saxon capitals, 
bases, and capilals of columns, high 
sculpiured bosses, with a prodigious 
variety of other parts of the decora- 
tions of the various buildings that 
had been destroyed, and, through the 
lapse of time since that period, lost 
in being buried under accumulating 
filth and rubbish. These fragments 
are now once more brought to light ; 
but, whether to live in the veneration 
of Antiquaries, or sink to utter 
annihilation, through the ruthless de- 
cree of their owner, towards mend- 
ing the adjoining roads, my friend 
could not ascertain. 

Aw Ancnirect. 


aa 


Mr. Unsan, Aug. 20. 


7. virulence of John Carter's 
abuse, and the insolence of his 
threats, can be equalled by nothing 
but the grossness and vulgarity of his 


style: he is new to bring me down 
from my high estale by a home stroke; 
he is to drag me from my /uriing 
hole; he is to explode my mean per- 
version of his remarks, and to abash 
my effrontery. What a wonderful 
performance must be his next epistle 
to you, Mr. Urban, if he accomplishes 
all this at a single effort! 

Now, Sir, ever since J. C. has as- 
sumed the title of Knight (whether by 
right or usurpation matters not) f 
have always treated him with the 
courtesy that the laws of Chivalry 
and Controversy prescribe; at the 
same time | have always told him, 
and tell him now, that his intemper- 
ance betrays the weakness of his 
cause. 

His remarks constitute the point 
in dispute ; these, without any breach 
of courtesy, | am at liberty to con- 
trovert; whether | pervert them or 
not must be left to the judgment of 
others. 

Remark the first contains “a se- 
vere and strong remonstrance as to 
many of the small heads of the com- 
partments in the window and grounds 
on each side of it.” 

Answer. ‘The execution of these 
does not depend upon John Carter's 
authority, whether the heads were 
to be formed Tudor-wise or other- 
wise, but whether they represent the 
originals: this John denies; but the 
original heads, the moulds and the 
copies, are all now lying in the work- 
shop, and the master-workman de- 
clares that John’s charge is false.—- 
The whole are open for the inspection 
of any Artist or Architect, aud no- 
thing but inspection can prove the 
truth or falsehood of the remark, and 
the reply to it. 

Remark the second maintains, 
“that the new ornamental finish of 
the Turrets is incorrect ; terminations 
of this kind were always decorated 
with a Vane.” 

Answer. If they were always so de- 
corated, it is well that the fashion 
has ceased; for, as they carry seeds 
of decay in them, and some must ne- 
cessarily fall before the others, no- 
thing could present a more discordant 
appearance, or more constantly in- 
dicate the progress of ruin, than a de- 
coration so ih chosen and applied : 
but, if they si: ould not fall, they would 
rust, and fourteen vanes rusting in 
different directions, would give eight 
aud 
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and-twenty points of the compass out 
of the thirty-two, and perhaps not 
one of them true. 

I think Jobo himself saw the ab- 
surdity of this before he sealed his 
letter, for the concluding paragraph 
informs us that these vanes were not 
looked up to for wind infermution, 
(lovely » Hand !) but for the display of 
heraldic devices. 

That we may not, however, leave 
this question to conjecture, let us 
examine John’s authority for assert- 
ing that Vanes were the terminations 
of the Turrets: his own fragment 
of a slight outlined view of the East 


end of this Chapel, in which one of 


the Turrets appears with an entire 
Vane, is no authority at all, unless 
he can ascertain the age of the draw- 
ing. And if there is a view of the 
Chapel in Speed's Maps, exhibiting 
Vanes upon all the several Turrets, it 
is counterpoised by the authority of 
Hollar, in whose plate there is no 
such ornament, nor any appearance 
that it ever existed. Now Speed died 
in 1626, and Hollar was born in 1607; 
Speed’s History was published in 1596 ; 
there cannot therefore be such an in- 
terval for dilapidation as to make 
us conclude, that if the Vanes were 
perfect in 1596 they would be so 
obliterated in Hollar’s time as that all! 
the remains of them should be de- 
stroyed. Add to this, that the accu- 
racy of Hollar is so fully established, 
that it is a counterpoise to any evi- 
dence that can be derived from Speed. 
It is true that John Carter will reject 
this as proof, and still call it only 
conjecture ; we must proceed, there- 
fore, to the evidence existing at this 
day ; it appears then, that what he 
positively asserts, and has given for 
the preparation of the ornamental 
Vane, with the principal part of the 
Tron Standard and its band mouldings, 
is, in fact, nothing but an iron bar, 
one inch in diameter, with lead run 
round it half an inch thick ; and the 
part he chooses to term the band 
mouldings, is nothing more than the 
same lead, which, when run, has in- 
serted itself between the joints of the 
stone. This same iron bar is for the 
purpose of tying and steadying the 
Finial, cap aod upper parts of the 
‘Turret; and, asa further proof, John’s 
band moulding has two courses of 
stone about it. 


And now, Sir, as John has never 
ascended the top of the scaffold to 
examine this with his own eyes (and 
if he should ascend I am persuaded 
that the scaffold would sink under 
the weight of him, loaded as he is 
with falsehood), the Master Workman 
offers this again to the inspection of 
any Artist or Architect, and is ready 
to abide by his decision of the ques, 
tion. 

One word on the Parapet, and | 
have done with John for this menth, 
He says in one part of his epistle,— 
“To the new Parapet much appro- 
bation may be attached, as seeming, 
in some measure, warranted by the 
surrounding decorations ;” but this 
scrap of approbation he retracts again 
by saying in another passage: “* The 
upper story run with perforated bat. 
tiements, not a straight perforated 
parapet as just fixed up by the Re, 
slorers,” 

i am not sure that I understand 
what he means by battlements ; but, 
if he means battlements resembling 
embrasures, 1 can only say that the 
Master Workman never found in any 
plate, drawing, or remnant of the 
original fabrick, any battlements of 
this sort; and if John found them in 
Speed, it is an additional reason for 
asserting that Speed is inferior to 
Hollar sm point of accuracy. 

And now, Mr. Urban, | should be 
happy to resign this controversy to 
John’s Correspondent, who addresses 
him from Clerkenwell. He is an Ar- 
chitect ; and as he has proved John’s 
ignorance and misrepresentations in 
regard to the inside of the Chapel, | 
should be glad to see his animadver- 
sions upon the same points in regard 
to the external decorations. - 

Yours, &e. 
An Ovp ConREsPponDenT. 

P.S. I fancy John Carter had to- 
tally forgotten King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, when he so fully as- 
serted his second remark: he must 
allow this said building was com- 
pleted about the same period as King 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel; however, 
should his boasted 50 years’ study, 
experience, and peregrinations, never 
have led him to a survey of the said 
Chapel at Cambridge, | would advise 
him to pay some attention to the ter- 
minations of the Kast and West Tur- 


rets of that building. 


On 
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On Proselyting Societies, Jewish Per- 
tinacity, and the Modesty of Meiho- 
dists. 

(Concluded from p. 133.) 


Mr. Ursan, July A. 

ERSEVERANS seems to dwell 

upon my “* anger against a set of 
individuals,” &c. Now! havenoanger 

inst the London Society, any more 
than with other Calvinists and Dis- 
senters, with whom I lire in a good 
understanding by avoiding religious 
disputation ; nor do I doubt the pu- 
rity of that Society’s motives. When 
very young, | was in the habit of hear- 
ing Messrs. Romaine, Madan, and 
other popular preachers s and then | 
would have willingly contributed to 
the utmost towards converting Jews 
or any other persons; but, as expe- 
tience taught me that the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, &c. led 
too many into the most abandoned 
licentiousness, I now think it proper 
there should be a check somewhere 
upon the select juntas, the scheming 
few, that raise and manage socicties, 
levy contributions, and establish funds. 
If Government do not or cannot in- 
terfere, let an appeal be made to 
public opinion, sure to be just in the 
end.— Relative to the extreme bi- 
gotry charged upon Dr. Hirschell, | 
confess 1 see nothing in the paper 
referred to by Perseverans, but the 
exercise of that right which every so- 
ciety possesses of laying down rules 
for its preservation. Dr. Hirschell is 
certainly justifiable in endeavouring 
to preserve his flock ; but, if they are 
inclined to leave him, Verseverans 
well knows he has no power lo pre- 
vent them. A specimen of Dr. ilir- 
schell’s Sermons, | believe, | have seen 
attached to The Wisdom of the Calvi- 
nistic Methodists Displayed, by Mr. 
Thomas Witherby. I do not know 
that Dr. Hirschell always preaches 
in Hebrew; if it be so, | am not 
ashamed to say I should not under- 
stand him; for though the Hebrew 
and other dead ianguages have occu- 
pied much of my time, not without 
some profit, yet with respect to the 
European which I profess, I have 
found the Jiving dog much better than 
the dead lion, 

Perseverans allows the names of 
the London Society are not to he 
found in the list of subscribers to 
the Jqwish Hospital at Mile Ends 
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but the names of many other Chris- 
tians are found in that list : no preachs 
ers that I know of; but which of 
these most resemble the good Sama- 
ritan? Among the lines of an un- 
published Poem which | attempted ou 
that Institution, are the following : 


** But how shall I describe the generous 
band, {hand = 
The Christians form’d by Charity’s own 
Who ask’d no questions when they freely 
gave, [save = 
Nor e’er assum'd the power to damn or 
A nxious alne to sooth affiiction’s rod, 
Israel they left in peace to serve his god 3 
His different faith with them no object 
stood ; [ good.” 
They souglt the bliss anmix’d, of doing 

Perseverans, however, thinks the 
London Society’s exertions had no 
small share in the new modeling 
and enlarging this very edifice. Let 
them then by all means continue to 
provoke their Jewish brethren to 
these good works, but without offend- 
ing them in other respects. Perse- 
verans says, “ if the rising genera- 
tion of Jews be brought up independ- 
ent of their teachers, and to judge 
for themselves, the Jewish prejudices 
will moulder away.” I answer, it is 
morally impossible for any genera- 
tion of people to be brought up inde- 
pendent of their teachers, or to judge 
for themselves. And if Jewish pre- 
judices do not moulder away faster 
than they have done since the Lon- 
don Society began their experiments, 
the general conversion of the Jews 
will continue as far off as ever; like 
the supposed future unanimity of all 
sects and denominations of Christians 
in one faith, the leading conceit of 
the common Millenarians, who seem 
to think that mutual forbearance and 
the toleration of each other, under 
all the diversity of forms and opi- 
nions that may exist, is too simple to 
be the very perfection of Christianity, 
and all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected of such weak and imperfect 
beings as ourselves. 

No moderate space which Mr. 
Urban might allow me, would suffice 
to develope the numerous proposi- 
tions brought forward by my oppo- 
nent; aud it is possible | may See 
confounded the author of Obligations 
with a Reviewer, &c.: I am glad, 
however, that he grants the assig- 
nations made with Jewish womeu 
might not be within, but in the pur- 
lieus 
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lieus of the Synagogues. It would, 
however, bave added more to his 
consistency, as to informing pastors, 
&c. of these proceedings, if he or his 
friends had followed the advice he has 
given me, and acquainted the Rulers 
of the Synagogues with the irregu!a- 
rities he has made the subject of com- 
plaint. 

Having made use of the phrase our 
Church, Perseverans triumphantly 
asks, What Church I belong to? 
And how long il is since I left off at- 
tending the Unitarian Meeting at 
Hackney? As | have no fear about 
the truth, | answer, it is nearly three 
years; and that my whole atiend- 
ance there never exceeded three or 
four sermons. Apropos of Hackney ; 
did Perseverans never hear of a Saint 
there, not long deceased, who left 
large sums to a Proselyting Society, 
while most of his poor relatives were 
comparatively starving, and one of 
the nearest absolutely burthensome 
upon a parish? Now as to the boast 
of increasing funds and patronage, I 
would just ‘hint the possibility that 
some future Adininistralion may be 
induced to pass another Statute of 
Mortmain, and further, take upon 
themselves the regulation of ae 
legacies so incessantly solicited. If 
sume people preach to the poor, it 
scems they care vot how little resem- 
blance there may be between them and 
their hearers. But to return to the 
Unitarians ; objection to the damna- 
tory clauses in the Athanasian Creed 
was the principal motive that first 
led me to attend them. Hitherto 
they have stood high for their intelli- 
gence, and love of the sciences; but 
the inanily of the worship of those 
Unitarians who reject the use of a 
Liturgy soon damped my expecta- 
tious. Their new mode of employing 
and paying missionaries, and its con- 
sequences, oflensive to many of the 
eldest of this name, | think as ob- 
jectionable as that of the Methodists. 
Besides, disputation, eternal disputa- 
tion with the Trinilarians alone, scems 
the one thing needful. Asa conti- 
nual warfare is inconsistent with the 

irit and temper of true Christianity ; 
the latter, | must confess, | never 
found so eutnnty predominant as 
among the general attendants upon 
the Church of England, and among 
those Dissenters where controversy is 
discouraged ; but among the specu- 


lative parties, only intent upon de. 
preciating others and the exaltation 
of themselves, the want of charity is 
always attached to the spirit of cayil- 
ing, and new causes of strife are pro- 
duced and re-produced wrthout any 
prospect of accowinedation. This f 
know is what many call religion, but it 
is what Government oug it tocontroul, 
The sneer, intimatiag that | may be 
** some hali-starved Ancvoret, some 
famished Devoice,” aud yet im the 
pay of the bookseiler., aod the Jews, 
some oi the riches! subjects mw the 
kingdom, carries pridc, meonsistency, 
and malice, op sts trout. To. the 
other slanderous iasinuntiou of Per- 
severans, relative to sume charitable 
Jews who “ assisted me iiandsomely 
in an unfortunate loss,” 1 must say it 
is an arrant ialsehood—ctherwise | 
should not hive been displeased at the 
assertion ; because it would imply at 
least that a reward was merited, whe- 
ther given or not. Of some hand- 
some assistance which | received from 
the Literary Fund, | have certaiul 
made no secret; and I mention it 
here, because theirs is a species of ap- 
probation and encouragement, which 
cannot be obtained without a charac- 
ter in olher respects irreproachable, 
as well as for some literary ability. 
Hitherto, as I have never wanted the 
aid of charitable Jews, the assertion 
of Perseverans is an arrant false- 
hood ; but for which, among the anti- 
moralists of his class, pardon is as 
easily to be had, as indulgences and 
the like used to be among the most 
bigoted Papists. 

Since my name has been attached 
to Mr, Thomas Witherby’s, to whom 
1 am a siranger, having never seen 
that gentleman but once ; I will un- 
deriake to answer the question Per- 
severans has put to us about the 
Toldoth Yeshu: it was a part of the 
Talmud, and it was also expunged. — 
What then was this book, discoun- 
tenanced by the Jews themselves, for 
several centuries past, on account of 
the absurdity and extravagance of ils 
tenets, proper to be raked out of its 
ashes, and translated, as Mr. Wither- 
by asserts it was the intention of the 
London Society to do, merely to 
make it a pretext for stigmatizing 
the present race of Jews? If these are 
the tender mercies of these preachers 
of the Gospel, to visit the sins of the 


fathers, not to the fourth, but to 
four 
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four hundred generations, instead of 
preaching peace on earth and good 
will towards men, they have im- 
roved upon the curses of the law of 
oses with a vengeance. If Mr. 
Witherby had the bang of the 
present Bishop of London in the se- 
couding of his endeavours to prevent 
what must have been reputed d/as- 
phemy, he certainly deserved it, and 
that of every friend to mankind. As 
tothe cant =" every man’s soul being 
at stake, who has not an anxious 
concern for the souls of others,” this 
isonly a flimsy apology for the ne- 
cessity of convert-making. Perse- 
veraus affects also to be sorry, when 
speaking of Missionaries, that I al- 
luded to Jamaica; and assures me 
“ that business is now better under- 
stood than it was formerly; but, if 
it is not still carried on as awkwardly 
and as objectionably as ever, what are 
we to think of the following para- 
graph in the Times for Monday, July 
15, 1811: “* J. Wiggins and J. To- 
, two preachers in the Metho- 
distic persuasion, were convicted at 
Kingston in Jamaica, of preaching 
without a licence, and after sun-set, 
ail fined 50/. each.” It seems that, 
with all. the pretensions to loyalty 
used by these people, they do not 
consider human taws as binding, when 
they oppose their immediate interests. 
But the saving as well as the gelling 
of money, seems connected with most 
of these spiritual undertakings; hence 
we may account for the conduct of 
the proprietors of Conventicles in 
aveidiag the payment of poor-rates, 
under the pretext of being merely 
trustees. And yet some of these per- 
sons, wha probably never gave away 
a farthing of their own, may pass for 
very charitable men, while the Clergy 
of the Church of England are most 
undoubtedly uncharitable to a pro- 
verb. But why so? They cannot 
perambulate through cities and coun- 
tiesto multiply collections, nor have 
they any tribes of gossiping women 
to fabricate or propagate the sup- 
posed good deeds of their Pastors. 
Perseverans assumes that “ | think 
equal laws are in the stead of Christ- 
janity.” Perseverans could wever as- 
sume any thing with less reason. I 
Would have the sanction or disa ppre- 
Dation of genuine Christiuaity applied, 
if possible, to every human action ; 
Gent. Mac. Septembcr, 1811. 
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as there are but too many instances 
(and some I have referred to) of 
persons zealously professing a belief 
in the Gospel, and yet availing them. 
selves of every occasion that presents 
itself, to ae human laws. 

As Perseverans seems to have writ- 
ten more against my person than my 
opinions, I cannot but complain of 
the very unfair advantage taken by an 
opponent, concealed under a feigned 
name, when, for aught he knows, 
the bread of his known opponent may 
depend upon the support of his re- 
putation.. Perseverans need not be 
told of the mischief attending the 
mere suggestionof Jacobinism; But to 
hint this against one who has hazard- 
ed his personal safety by his repeated 
exposure of Jacobin principles, parti- 
cularly in 1800 and 1801, argues ex- 
treme ignorance of the character he 
has assailed. It is not improbable 
that Perseverans himself, if he enjoy 
independent property, may owe it to 
the measures of saiety ne £6: by 
Government against the Jacobins and 
United Britons of 1802; but of the 
necessity of which, even they were 
ignorant till duty and genuine loyalty 
impelled others to discover the danger 
of the country. 1 own that an emi- 
nent political writer advised me to 
lay that immediately before the Se- 
cretary of State, which otherwise, in 
the way of my profession, and without 
seeking or expecting reward, | should 
have communicated through the me- 
dium of his paper. This produced 
Mr. Addington’s renewal of the Sedi- 
tion Act, &c. in 1801. Happily for 
the writer | allude to, he has been the 
artificer of his own fortune; but I 
suppose | may deem mysclf sufli- 
ciently fortunate, if | can preserve 
myself from the imputation of Jaco- 
binism! Asto being an “ advocate 
for Buonaparte,” can this be fairly im- 
won to any person who merely ac- 
snowledges his extraordinary cha- 
racter? Is it acrime to suppose that 
the instrament which seems univer- 
sally exterminating Popish tyranny 
and superstition, has not been under 
the guidance of Providence?’ Have 
not the events of the last twenty years 
in a manner obtruded themselves, not 
only upon the religious, but upog 
men who before were quite indiffer- 
ent as to affairs of thisnature?) The 
interposition of Providence to which 

I refer, 
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} refer, was certainly admitted in the 
House of Commons on the Ist of July, 
when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in answer to what dropped from 
Mr. Whitbread on the subject of as- 
sassination, not only, disavowed that 
horrible doctrine, but acknowledged 
* that if Buouaparte was raised up by 
Providence for any great end, &c. we 
also might be chosen to educe good 
out of the evils of his injustice ;” and 
both speakers properly agreed as to 
the necessity of resisting him by all 
the means of legitimate warfare. 

AsI never could reconcile myself 
to the idea of labourers and mecha- 
nicks suddenly starting up preachers, 
and ultering the greatest absurdities 
in the nainc of the Creator; so, as I 
hinted before, by the exposure of 
these characters in 1800, | laid the 
foundation of an unpardonable sin, 
as, after the publication of this tract, 
the magisfrates suffered no more 
ficld-preaching about the metropolis. 
It was to be regretted, that some 
persons in Mr. Wesley's Connexion 
were involved in this prohibition ; 
but no distinction could be made. 
The knowledge of this also, as well 
as my trifling interference to prevent 
these people from pestering the Jews, 
may have sharpened the iash Perse- 
verans has taken — him to use; 
and yet I have still by me the sigha- 
tures of two or three “ solitary 
Bishops,” aud other Primores, who 
— of iny endeavours. 

y way of conclusion, is it not re- 
markable that some professors of re- 
ligion. seem as if they would rather 
be called Calvinists than Christians ? 
Of the latter, now falling into desue- 
tude with them, we seldom hear; 
but Calvinist is obtruded on every 
occasion connected with utility, pub- 
lic Or private! And yet how does 
this accord with persons so ready to 
charge others with French princi- 
ples; to be thus proud of adopting 
their name from a French Monk, a 
repubiican in his politicks, and in bis 
practice one of the most cruel and 
sanguinary characters that ever pro- 
fessed religion; the propagator of 
the horrid decrees, aud the betrayer 
and murderer of the heretic Servetus ? 
Moderation in all things is a lesseu 
that all Calvinists in power ought to 
learo; nor Ict them presume upon the 
perpetuity of its continuance. Their 


party had a long day during the Civil 
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Wars and the Inlerregnum; and yet 
the Taylors and Tillotsons succeeded 
with reason in thé place of rant. If 
the modern Puritans do not abuse 
their present liberty by petitioning or 
caballing for more, as bas been talked 
of, the spread of science, and ever 
their own Sunday schools, will in the 
end sap the fabrick they think they 
are raising to the skies, exclusive of 
the effects of those dreadful convul- 
sions still felt throughout Europe. 
Still [have reasonable views for main- 
taining that the Church of England 
will long survive the Sectaries whe 
are daily predicting her downfall. 

P. S. Having declined the deli- 
very of the above till I saw your 
Supplement; with no small surprize 
I learned from the third portion of 
Perseverans’s Vindication, that he still 
meditales * some Notes on the Works 
of both Mr. Reid and Mr. Atkins,” 
Mr. Atkins! why what hath he done? 
Surely if this doughty champion be 
conscious ef the justice and validity 
of his former assertions, he would be 
satisfied with the severe castigation he 
has already inflicted. If this uamer- 
cifal man would actually crush the 
victim he imagines laid at his feet, 
maguanimity and genérosity are not 
to be found in his nomenclature. But 
I really believe his antagonists may 
remain perfectly at their ease; for 
my part, | would not wish my bit- 
terest enemy a deeper mortification 
than disappointment in the sanguine 
expectation of friends, Mr. Lemoine, 
I perceive in your Supplement, in- 
stead of gratifying Perseverans by en- 
tering the lists against’ me, has, in 
his truly discriminating and tempe- 
rate Letter, confirmed iny s ntimentys 
relative to the reserve and indifference 
of the Jewish people, and the utter 
impracticability of ail attempts to cou- 
vert them. Where are now the hopes 
of Perseverans? But if he be still in- 
clined to carry ona war ad inlerne- 
cionem, excluding all neutrals, and 
admitting none but enemies or auxi- 


liaries, it would be more consistent . 


with his prowess and patronage to 
stand forward upon fair and equal 
ground, by avowing his real name; 
and if my productions are still to en- 
gage his atications | would recom- 
mend to him Kings and Kingdoms the 
Subjects of Prophecy, in page 627 of 
your Supplement, to which | also 
ought to have attached uy real name. 

Tlowever, 
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However, from a view of his’ last 
rhapsodies, personalities excepted, | 
shall leave him to the free use of his 
brackets ard long periods, without 
further annoyance. In his professed 
answer to an Unconverted Jew, like 
the principal in a drunken squabble, 
he seems alternately assailing, and ap- 

ling to the spectators all around 
Sion without reason or discrimination. 
In this bewilderment | observe, al+ 
most with pity, that he begins with 
the Unconverted J¢w, runs from him 
to Mr. Witherby, then to me and Mr. 
Atkins, and lastly to Mr. Urban, as 
if at his wits’ end! Need we any fur- 
ther assurance that he is no hired 
writer? Perseverans seems to be a 
little active participle; but he may 
never arrive at the dignity of a noun 
substantive. W. Hamirron Rei. 

August 5. 


—a 


Mr. Wirierey On THE STATE OF THE 
Mopern Jews. 
(Concluded from p. 136.) 


ir. Unban, Enfield Wash, July 6. 

bh HAT have I done, Sir, that I 
should be described by Perse- 
verans, as one of ** the remarkable 
phenomena, which hath graced the 
present century”? It is because | 
have asserted, aud quoted Scripture to 
prove, that the Christiaus in the apos- 
wlic age, who were Jews by birth, 
were required by the Apostles to con- 
linue their obedience to the law of 
Moses, though belicvers of the Gen- 
tiles were not so required (Acts xv. 
21.) and consequently, that the Lon- 
don Society are acting wrong, in en- 
deavouring to tempt aud seduce the 
Jews from their obedience to the 
laws of God, which he gaye to their 
ancestors by the hand of his servant 
Moses. Will Perseverans have the 
holdness to assert, that the learned 
Bishops, and respectable regular Minis- 
ters of the Church of Kugiand, and in 
fact the great body of Protestants, 
from the Reformation to the present 
day, have been, and are, inattentive to 
their duty in this matter? Surely, Mr. 
Urban, he will not assert it. “They 
ve been ever ready to give a rea- 
son for the hope that is in them; 
but their forbearance proves that 
they have thought it advisable not 
to disturb the Jews in the peaceable 
enjoyment of their religion. Nay 


tuure, the Jearned Dr, Hunter, in the 
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Sermon he preached before the Mis 
slonary Society concerning the Jews, 
declared his complete conviction of 
the total inutility of their proceedings 
concerning them; and cautioned them 
against the imposition of one, who, he 
says, “ told lies for God's sake ; and 
boasted of success with which he had 
not been crowned.” If then my dis- 
approbation of the measures of the 
Loudon Society constitutes me a 
phenomenon, | am in good company 
—but | defy Perseveraus, or any one, 
to quote any of my words, to make 
good his assertion, that | endeavour 
to prove that the Jews ought not 
to embrace Jesus Christ as the Mes- 
siah. 1 have never expressed myself 
to this effect: I believe that they 
will mourn on beholding him whom 
they have pierced; but as the place 
in which they will thus mourn is 
specified (viz. Jerusalem), | cannot be- 
heve that they will thus mourn until 
after their restoration to Jerusalem, 
Zech. xii. 10. 

lam very glad to find Perseverans 
apologising for the Society's scheme 
of raising a fund to lend money to 
those Jews, who by marrying Christ- 
ian women might lose the counte- 
nance of their Jewish employers. He 
says it was intended as a reenedy, and 
nol as a procuring cause ; and that it 
has never yet been acted upon, and 
perhaps never may. low is it — 
siblethatit should be acted on, if there 
is not an English man or woman base 
enough to encourage such doings? 
how cau it be acted on, if no cash is 
produced? Perseverans charges me 
with quoting the passage falsely ; if 
he turns to the z4th page of my 
Letter to Dr. Wordsworth, he will 
find, that | have quoted the very 
words, and marked them as a quola- 
tion, referring to page 12 of the Se- 
ciety’s Second Report, from which I 
copied them. I presunve that every 
ove acquainted with this part of the 
subject, must have observed the con- 
nexion this scheme had with that 
which led them to priat Abstracts of 
the Act of ist Anne. Were not these 
Abstracts pasted on the wails of the 
metropolis, as a procuring cause ? 

I happen, Mr. Urban, to be ac- 
quainted with the gentleman, who, 
having proposed the establishment of 
the Jewish Hospital, may be consi- 
dered as the founder of it, as Captain 
Coram is considered as the — 
0 
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of the Foundling Hospital. I there- 
fore shewed hiw Perseverans’s Letter. 
Certainly it would have been incum- 
bent on him to acknowledge the 
obligation, if Perseverans is cerrect, 
in claiming for the London Society 
the merit of having occasioned the 
enlargement of that Hospital, and 
the employment of the children in 
mechanical trades; but, Sir, my friend 
did not seem iuclined to acknowledge 
the obligation, and shewed me the 
original paper containing the account 
of this Hospital, before the London 
Society existed. 1 extract these words 
from it: “ The aged are here enabled 
to past the remainder of their life in 
ease and comtort; and the young are 
brought up in the habits of religion, 
decency of manners, and industry. 
At a proper age the boys will be 
taught a trade in the house, whereby 
they may in future gain an honest and 
competent maintenance ; and the girls 
taughtevery thing calculated to make 
them good housewives, aud at a pro- 
per age will be placed in some good 
situation, from whom if after a cer- 
tain time they can bring certificates 
of a proper conduct, they will re- 
ceive a reward of five guineas.” — 
** This foundation is for the recep- 
tion and support of aged men and 
women, us well as the education and 
industrious enployment of youth of 
both sexes.” 

Notwithstanding this evidence, 
which certainly amounts to proof, 
that the Loudon Society have had no 
hand in that which Perseverans al- 
ledges; yet | must profess my opinion, 
that the Missionary and London So- 
cieties have uvintentionally occasioned 
much prosperity to this Institution, 
The Missionary Society was in exist- 
ence, though the London Society 
was not, before the Jews’ Hospital 
was founded, There is, Mr. Urban, 
in the British character a noble de- 
testation of meanness ; low eunning, 
wherever it is observed, is despised. 
I have seen the jist of the names 
of the eighty-seven Subscribers of 
100/. and upwards, who set the ex- 
ample; and if 1 can judge by names, 


I am persuaded that fuli bali of them - 


are the names of Christians; men of 
reflection, Sir, who, if any of them 
should have detected a musick, draw- 
ing, or italian master, cunningly 
availing himseit of the opportuuit 

afforded, and embracing it to teach 


his employers’ children that their fa- 
ther is an heretic, and that there is 
no salvation but in the Catholic 
Church, would not have thought it 
any bigotry or intolerance to disiniss 
such a master from hisservice. The 
Missionary Society should have avow- 
ed their object at first; they should 
have told the Jews that they found it 
as difficult to bend them as the full- 
grown oak ; and therefore had insti- 
tuted a gratis Schovl, to see what 
might be done with their tender 
twigs. Let Perseverans, if he pleases, 
continue to call the venerable Dr, 
Hierschell a bigot, and intolerant, 
this is exactly what the dismissed 
master would have said: “* Shocking 
bigotry and intolerance, to dismiss 
me from his service for endeavouring 
to save his child! I admit that I took 
ad vantage of the opportunity to bring 
the child into the true Church; but 
no opportunity is to be lost, to save 
a fellow creature from_perdition.” 
All bigots, Mr. Urban, will be found to 
argue upon the same = 3 and it 
seems to me that the bigotry and into- 
lerance does not rest upen Dr. Hier- 
schell, but upon those who rendered his 
interference necessary. He did no 
more than his duty imperiously res 
quired: and itis my firm conviction,that 
detestation of the scheme of gratis 
instruction being offered to the chil- 
dren of the Jews, to got the children 
of the poor, with intent to make them 
renounce the religion of their fathers, 
hath operated, and still continues to 
operate, o the advantage of ihe Jews’ 
Hospital, by inducing Christians, who 
disapprove of such conduct, liberally 
to contribute io its support. Mr. 
Frey's Narrative contains evidence 
that many of the Missionary Society 
did not approve of his measures ; and 
the Dissenting Minister who educated 
him, thus expresses himself in the 
Letter which Mr. Frey bas published, 
in page 172: * Your plan of setting 
up a boarding-school for Jewish child- 
ren, and supporting every one who 
professed to have a regard to Christ- 
ranity, 1 could not approve: it is 
bribing people to be Christians. I 
do not believe the Apostle Paol ever 
gave all the Jews unconverted, forty 
shiliings to make them Christians; 
and it would have filled your Society 
with hypocrites.” The Missionary 
Society have, in times now past, been 


deluded to act, in a way which their 
conduct 
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conduct shews they do not now ap- 
prove. May they have more grace 
given to them, than they even now 
3 and then I think we shall 
gee many of their names in the list of 
subscribers to the Jews’ Hospital. 

In a.conversation | had with Dr. 
Hierschell since the publication of Per- 
severaus's Letter, | read to him those 
parts in which he is accused of bigotry 
and intolerance. If he had been a 
bigot, or intoleraut, it would have 
disturbed him; but it did not. He 
put two letters in my band: from the 
first.of which, | shall, by his permis- 
sion, make an extract; and shall, by 
his permission, insert his auswer to 
it at length. ‘The first is dated the 
14th May, 1807, and is, | presume, 
from a Member of the Missionary So- 
ciely :—** Sir, Herewith I beg leave 
to present you with ove of the Evan- 
gelical Magazines, in which is printed 
your address to that part of the vine- 
yard of Jehovah, more particularly 
committed to yourcare. Permit me 
to offer you my sincere thanks, for 
the mildness and moderation which 
the whole address very conspicu- 
ously displays; while, at the same 
time, it is as exemplary for fide- 
lity in the important character of 
watchman for the Lord, in all that 
which. you deem to be your duty.” 
“ That it may please God to grant 
you grace to act in all fidelity, in 
the fear of his holy name, and finally 
admit you to the joys of the heaveuly 
state, to join with Moses and the 
Prophets, in unceasing songs of praise, 
is the sincere desire of your humbie 
servant, —— ——.” 

Dr. Hiersche!!’s answer was in these 
words: “ Sir, | hope you wili excuse 
my not acknowledging sooner the re- 
ceipt of the Evangelical Magazine, 
together with your very flatiermg 
Letter, earlier; but a variety of cir- 
cumstances and avocatiuns have from 
time to time conspired to preveut it. 
Iam happy, however, on this occasion, 
to be able to express my innate sa- 
tisfaction at the impression you seem 
to have received from the style of 
my address ; whilst I cannot help par- 
ticipating in the same feelings, from 
the liberal and philanthropic spirit 
which pervades the whole of your 
Epistic. Be assured, my good Sir, that 
the Jews have always felt, and ex- 
pressed their sentiments with respect 
to Christians, in the way you so 
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rauch applaud ; and if a contrary cry 
has been heard, it was the voice of 
the oppressed, it was the echo pro- 
duced by the war-whoop of persecu- 
tion. These days are, thanks be to 
God, passed onl quan by; and the 
time is now arrived, when we can 
mutually consider — of another 
form of religion in their proper qua- 
lities as mee go brethecu forened by 
the same divme hand, and endowed 
by the same faculties; and, without 
cuthusiastically seeking to make pro- 
selytes, we can-calmly pursue cach his 
own way in seeking the Lord, to 
humble ourselves before him, and 
adore the universal Creator. May 
your piety find a im his sight; 
and may he shed his blessings on you 
all, as we hope and pray for bis peo- 
ple Israel, is the earnest prayer 
of,” &c. &. 

I cannot, Mr. Urban, conclude this 
Letter more to my satisfaction, than 
by imitating the venerable Rabbi, in 
praying God to shed his blessings on 
every member of the Missionary and 
London Societies. A recent instance 
or two, io which the London Society 
have felt how they have been imposed 
on, may tend to —_ their eyes. I 
trust by God's blessing they will 
awake from their delirious dream ; 
and then, Sir, 1 bave good hope that 
we shall see the names of their right 
honourable President and Vice-presi- 
dents and chief subscribers t erred 
to the list of subscribers to the Jews” 
Hospital. It gives me pleasure to 
find, that Perseverans so highly ap- 
proves of this Institution; and | re- 
quest him to turn to page 15 of my 
Vindication of the Jews, for an answer 
to the questions be puts to me, con- 
cerning the Talmud. I fear I have. 
trespassed upon your patience, Mr. 
Urban, and shall therefore conclude. 

Tuomas Wiveensy. 
a 


Mr. Unnan, Margate, Sept. 23, 1810. 
ae my last, | was much pleased 
K in observing in a Newspaper, 
spirited, humane, young man, seeing 
a child nearly drowned in the Thames, 
leaping in with his clothes on, aud 
diving, but did not succeed in obtain- 
ing the object ; upen which he swam 
to a vessel near at hand, took off his 
clothes, and plunged in again, and 
saw the child at the bottum of the 
river, quite exhausted; he brought 
him up, and, witb immediate medical 


assistance, 
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assistance, the child was restored. 
My opinion is, in all such praise-wor- 
thy acts, of such great humanity, and 
such fine feelings, too much praise 
et thanks cannot poe ery > 
such a young man; I eelingly. 
When H mn about antes sy of 
age, and on a Summer’s eve, | was 
oing to bathe in the river Severn, at 
orcester : I observed the bank of 
the river lined with crowds of people ; 
I ran, for no one could run faster ; 
and as I approached the spot, I cried 
out, “ What is the matter?” “ O! 
Sir! 0, Sir! poor Hill and Berrow 
are drowned.” 1 asked how many 
times they had come up; “ Twice, 
Sir, twice, Sir.” I said, “ Shame on 
you, great fellows, in not leaping in.” 
“ O, Sir! it’s the deepest hole in the 
river.” I by that time had got part 
of my clothes off, and I leaped in, 
and saw they had got dead hold on 
each other, and ina very feeble, weak 
state (quite gone); 1 then recon- 
noiteved the best mode to lay hold of 
then ; and I very easily brought them 
out, which was to me unspeakable 
pleasure ; and, ina short time, had 
them conveyed home, to the great 
joy of their parents. FIipe.is, 
ee 
Mr. Urnsan, Brompton, August 7. 
]* your last Supplément, p. 634, 
A, Z. notievs the practice of giving 
new names to old streets iu this Me- 
tropolis.—Some, perhaps, have been 
changed for more reputable names, 
as the streets have been improved b 
more respectable inhabitants: —suc 
as Poor Jewry-lane; Cow-lane, Smith- 
field; Petty France, Westmiuster, 
now called York-street, &c.; but 


Mr. Urnan, 


—a 


however modernized, I understand 
the old name is retained in the parish 
books. A 
There is another point with regar 
to new streets which I have noticed, 
and that is, the Orthography.—1 will 
mention two, which | have recentl 
observed, both leading into Russe 
square: At one end of Guildford- 
street the dis omitted, and to Mon- 
tagu-street the ¢ is added; to prove 
that both are incorrect, it is only ne- 
cessary tu mention, that the first is 
named after the town in Surrey, the 
latter from the name and title of the 
Duke, who built Montagu-house, now 
the British Museum,— The builders 
of streets think of profit, and to 
give a fashionable name; with pro- 
priety, or orthography, they have 
nothing to do, and tie work is left to 
an ignorant painter; but I think the 
better -informed residept, against 
whose house the erroneous word is 
painted, should have it corrected, and 
this 1 should certainly do, if the case 
were my own. —Allow a short illus- 
tration: I was lately at Brighton; in 
passing down a street, a painter was 
at work, to name a court or passage, 


he had proceeded, ** Belle Sav.” hold, ' 


said 1, my friend, you.intend to make 
the v au.—No; was the reply, then 
you should omit the ¢ in Bell, other- 
wise youwillpaintan English toaFrench 
word; either let it be * Bell-Savage,” 
or “* Belle-Sauvage.” — Said the man, 
‘* | suppose you are right, but | must 
follow my instructions on this paper ; 
for mysel!, | ain ignorant of language, 
and thought | was following the di- 
rections. of those who knew better.” 
Yours, &c. 1. T, 


Aug. 10} 


6 lee following (among many others) are the former and present names of 
places inquired after by A. Z. page 634; but the times when such alteras 


tions took place | am not able to slate. 
Former Names. 
Hog Lane, St. Giles’s. .............. 
Hedge Lane, Charing Cross. ........ 
Tyburn Road, from Mary-le-bone 
Lane to the Turnpike. .......... 
Crabtree Street, from Tottenham 
Court Road to Titchfield Street. . 
Dyot Street, St. Giles’s. ............ 
Panton Street, Coventry Street. .... 
Coney Court, Gray’s Inn. ,......... 
Grange Street; Theobald’s Road..... 
Mutton Hill, Clerkenwell. .......... 
Queen Anne Street East, Portland 
D> Glesipconeusedeomenssen* 
Cow Lane and Duck Lane, Suiithfield 
Yours, 


Present Names. 
Crown Street, Soho. 
Whitcombe Street. 


Oxford Strect. 


Goodge Street, and Charles Street. 


George Street. 

Arundel Street, Panton Square, 
Gray’s lon Square. 

Green Street. 

Ving Street. 


Foley Place, avd Folcy Street. 


King Street, and Duke Street. 
&e. R. M—rer—trt. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urean, July 12. 
T will, no doubt, be gratifying not 
only to the Author of “ Humane 
Suggestions,” in parti. 519, butto your 
numerous Readers in general, to be 
informed that in one of the trades he 
mentions, the white-lead manufac- 
tories, precautions for the health of 
the men are now universally adopted. 
The great danger to those employed 
ia this business was occasioned by the 
quantity of dust raised by the old 
mode of sifting the lead, and this 
being imhaled by those immediately 
about it certainly was the cause of 
many unpleasant consequences; but 
it is now invariably sifted in water, 
and thus the great evil ig obviated. It 
is also worthy of remark, that clean- 
liness is particuiarly enforced, and the 
men are strictly ordered not to leave 
their work for meals without care- 
fully washing themselves; the benefit 
of this precaution is sufficiently ob- 
vious. 1am much inclined to think, 
from the attention | have given tu 
this subject, that the mortality in 
these manufactories (if it be frequent) 
is rather to be attributed to the state 
in which men go to them, than to the 
work itself; for it is well known that, 
from the prejudice that prevails, few 
persons engage in them, as labourers 
whose health and circumstances will 
allow them to follow auy other calling. 
It is rather an extraordinary fact, that 
a life-guardsman, who was aflecied 
with an asthma, could never respire 
so well as when in thisemploy: 1 am 
well acquainted with the factory where 
he worked several years. 
An Oxp Corresronperr. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, Aug. 10. 
LITICAL economy may becon- 
sidered as a new science, arising 
from the nature of things and the 
progress of human industry; more 
particularly from the perfection to 
which the present age has witnessed 
its cémmerce carried, by which prin- 
ciples have been created by observing 
ten; and what seemed by its bound- 
less and spontaneous nature to bear 
ho connexion with science ilself, has 
risen to its dignity, by the philosy- 
phical genius of the Author of the 
Wealth of Nations. 

We have lately had the clearest evi- 
dence how little thos: principles are 
understood by some of the most inge- 
nious and learoecd mea in this Ew 
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pire, who had not given their studies 
to objects not very grateful to ima- 
gination or erudition. Our Ances- 
tors, according to the race of moderm 
ceconomists, must have committed 
many gross blunders in their Su 
tuary laws, and others, which chec 
ed and discouraged national ind 
try. But, though the Privy Coun- 
cils of many of our Sovereigns were 
often ignorant of those principles 
which produce the Wealth ot Nations, 
an entantenst reas ee 
appeared, who, acti rinci 

he had himself dowenel, pa which 
they could not comprehend, con- 
firmed our modern theories. 

Of this kind’appears to me Sir Tno- 
mas Suitm, principal Secretary of 
State to Elizabeth, in his project of 
Rent-Corn. He was a most inge- 
nious scholar, and has composed se- 
veral curious works. But the two 
Universities were infinitely indebted 
to him, by the following account, 
which, when be proposed the plan, 
was not at all understood, and, as our 
Historian records, ** surprised the 
House,” who couid not see how corn 
was more valuable than money ! 


*« 1575. Auno Reg. Eliz. 17. 

“ This year an Act passed in Parliament 
mest beneficial to beth Universities ; 
whereby it was provided, that a third part 
of the rents upon leases made by Colleges 
should be reserved in Corn. This Corn 
the tenants were yearly to deliver to the 
Colleges, either in Aind or in money, after 
the rate of the best wheat in the markets 
of Cambridge and Oxford. 

‘Sir Thomas Smith, principal Secretary 
of State, was the chief procurer of the pass - 
ing of this Act, and is said by some te 
have surprised the House therein, where 
many could not conceive how this could 
be at all profitable to the Colleges ; but 
still the same, whether had in money or 
wares. But the politic Knight took the 
advantage of the present cheap year, 
kuowing hereafter Grain would grow dearer; 
mankind daily multiplying, and licence be- 
ing lately giveu for transportation. At 
this day much emolument redoundeth 
to the Colleges in each University by this 
Act, so that though their rents stand stull, 
their revenues do increase. When they 
have least Corn, they have most bread; I 
mean best maintainance ; the dividends 
then mounting the highest——” 

Fuiler’s History of the University 
of Cambridge, p. 144. 
Written in 1635. 


Afterwards he notices in the year 
1698, that a great scarcity followed 
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after the plenty of the former year, 
insomuch that wheat sold for ten shil- 
lings the bushel, whereby a great im- 
provement was made to the fellow- 
ships of the old foundations. He 
then quotes a letter of a fellow writ- 
‘ten 80 years before; by whichit appears 
that his fellowship at Pembroke-Hall 
was not worth more than £7. a-year. 


He does not, however, inform us 
what that amounted to when he wrote, 
but obviously ost considerably in- 
creased. And he adds, “ If fellows be 
sensible of the grand increase of their 
laces, let them thank God for Sir 
homas Smith, and thank his me- 
mory for procuring Rexr Corn unto 
them.” ALLADINE. 





LITERARY IN 


Tue Prosector, a periodical pa- 
per; with the intrinsic merit of which 
our Readers are well acquainted, has 
‘been revised and corrected by the Au- 
thor, and will appear in a few days, 
in three handsome octavo volumes. 

Among the precious MSS. of the 
Oriental ibrar y of Monte-Casino, there 
has just been found a Greek MS. of 
Apollonius Evander, the nephew of 
‘Apollonius of Rhodes. Among other 
important objects which this MS. con- 
dains, is a very detailed account of 
the Eruption of Vesuvius iv the reigu 
of Titus. A learned Helenist will soon 
give atranslation of this work, with 
the Greek opposite to it. 

In the library of York Minster 
there is a copy of the first edition of 
Erasmus’s Greek avd Latin Testa- 
went, 1516, folio, upon vellum. 

The following Works will shortly 
be — : 

he long-expected edition of Tus- 
ser’s Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry. 

The Analogies and Anomalies of 
the Hebrew Language considered, 
more particularly in relation to the 
Languages of Greece and Rome. By 
I. Tuomas, of Wareham. 

A Description of a new invented 
Iustrument or Machine for illustrating 
on rational and scientific Principles, 
the Structure and Theory of the He- 
brew Language, by a Method never 
before attempted. By the Rev. Ro- 
pert Uvepate. The Work has re- 
ceived the approbation of the late 
Mr. Chancellor Carlyle. 

A Series of Letters toa Friend, in 
vindication of the evidences, doc- 
trinea, and duties of the Christian 
Religion. 2 vols. By Dr. Grecory, 
of the Royal Military Academy; who 
has in this work attempted to point 
out several absurdities which ueces- 
sarily result from Deism, as well as 
to prove that the leading positions of 
the Socinians are utterly untenable, 
iv fair arguwent. 


TELLIGENCE. 


A History of the Royal Society, in- 
tended as a companion to the recent 
Abridgement of the Philosophical 
Transactions. By Dr. Tuomas Tuox- 
son. The object of the Work is to 
trace the progress of the Sciences 
since the establishment of the Society 
and to inquire how far cach was in- 
debted to Britain, and how far to 
the Continent. Biographical Sketches 
of many distinguished members of 
that illustrious body will be inter- 
spersed throughout the work. 

A Translation of the Travels of the 
celebrated De Chateaubriand (Author 
of Atala, &c.) in Greece, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Barbaty, in 1806-7, in 
two octavo volumes. 

Elements of English Rhythmus; with 
an Analysis of the Science and Prac- 
tice of Elocution. By Mr. Joun Tuex- 
wat., Author of the Vestibule of 
Eloquenee. In an octavo volume. 

Essays on the Changes of the Hu- 
man Body at its different Ages; the 
Diseases to which it is predisposed in 
each period of Life, and the leading 
principles of its Longevity. By Dr. 
T..omas Jameson, of Cheltenham. 

An. Essay on the Bite of a Rabid 
Animal; being the substance of an 
Essay that received a Prize from the 
Royal College of Surgeons. By Mr. 
James Gitiman, Surgeon, Highgate, 

Mr. W. Jones, author of an Essay 
on the Life and Writings of Mr. Ab. 
Booth, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, in an octavo volume, The 
History of the Churches of the Val- 
leys of Piedmont, commonly called 
the Waldenses and Albigenses. 

Dr. ‘Cirrorp is preparing for pub- 
lication, Sketches towards a Hortus 
Botanicus Americanus, with coloured 
— collected and compiled during 
1is residence in the West ludies. 

A Translation of Mad. De Gent 
Histoire des Femmes Frangaises les 
plus celebres, et de leur Influeuce 
sur la Litterature, &c. is preparing 
for the press. 


89. Miss 
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89. Miss Seward’s Poetical Works and 
Correspondence, continued from p. 156. 
OT less enthusiastic was Miss 
Seward in her admiration of the 
far-famed Poems of Ossian, than of 
the New Eloisa of Rousseau. 


“You delight me,” she says, “ by pro- 
mising to dedicate your first leisure to the 
perusal of the Caledonian bard, Infi- 
nitely harmonious, though not measured, 
his mournful strains will be soothing to 
your ear, and his sombre imagery grace- 
ful in your eye. These strains are in poctry, 
what the tones of the Molian harp are in 
musick. Perhaps you may noi find your 
attention quite so much wrapt as mine im 
the perusal; for I have a natural prepos- 
session in favour of Ossianic scenery ; 
born and nursed, as I was, in the cracey 
heights of Derbyshire; and remaining 
there till six years old. Immense moun- 
tains, dusky beneath the parching and 
unshaded beams of summer, and, in the 
fading year, partially or wholly swallowed 
up by autumnal mists, or covered, for a 
long duration, by winter’s snows; the 
blue and narrow stream, rushing from 
the stony hills, frowning rocks, broken 
and vast, silent and lonely valleys— 
these were the objects that met my infant 
eyes, and stampt on my young unagina- 
tion au awful reverence of their dignity.” 


In February 1763, she introduces 
herself as a votary of the Muses: 

“It is true that | have written verses, 
but it is not true that | have written them 
often. A propensity of that sort appeared 
early m my iwfancy. At first my father 
encouraged it, but my mother threw cold 
water on the rising fires; and even my 
father ceased to smile encouragement upou 
these attempts afler my 16/h year*, in which 
Dr. Darwin unluckiiy told tim, that nis 
daughter's verses were better than his; a 
piece of arch injustice to my father's 
muge, which disgusted him with mine. 
Some few people, besirles yourself, have 
fancied that | had genius. Whether they 
are,.or are not mistaken, it cannot be for 
me to determine ; but certainly Lichfield 
is ROW an inauspicious soil for nourishing 
to maturity that sensitive plaut. [t is 
true I dwell on classic ground. Within 
the walls which my father’s family invha- 
bits, in this very dining-room, the muni- 
ficent Mr, Walmesley, with the taste, 
the learuing, and the liberality of Mxece- 
nas, administered to rising genius the 








* If she was born in 1747, how old was 
she in February 1763, when she talks of her 
strleenth year in the time past? See our 
remaiks on this subject in p. 154. 

Geyt. Mae, Seplember, 1811, 


kind nutriment of attention and praise. 
Often to his hospitable board were the 
school-boys David Garrick and Samuel 
Jolmson summoned. ‘The parents of the 
former were of Mr, Walmesley’s acquaint- 
ance ; but those of the latter did not move 
in his sphere. It was rumoured that my 
mother’s father, Mr. Hunter, had a boy 
of marked ability upon his forms, The 
huge, over-grown, mis-shapen, and pro- 
bably dirty stripling, was brought before 
the most able sciuolar and the finest gen- 
tleman in Lichfield, or its environs, who, 
perceiving far more ability than even rus 
mour had promised, placed him at his 
table, not merely to gratify a transient 
curiosity, but to assyre him of a constant 
welcome. ‘Two or three evenings every 
week, Mr. Walmesley called the stu- 
pendous stripling, and his livelier compa- 
nion David Garrick, who was a few years 
younger, to his own plentiful board, 
There, in the hours of convivial gaiety, 
did he delight to wave every restraint of 
superiority formed by rank, affluence, 
polished manners, and the dignity of ad- 
vanced life; and there; ‘as man to man, 
as friend to friend,’ he drew forth the differ- 
ent powers of each expanding spirit, by the 
vivid interchange of sentiment and opi- 
union, and hy the cheering influence of 
generous applause. Another circumstance 
combined to heightén the merit of this 
patronage. Mr. Walmesley was a zealous 
whig. My grandfather, then master of 
the Free-school, perceiving Johnson’s abi- 
lities,» bad, to his own hunour, taken as 
much pains with him as with the young 
gentlemen whose parents paid an high 
price for their pupilage; but my grand- 
father was a Jacobite, and Sam. Johnson 
had imbibed bis master’s absurd zeal for 
the forfeit rights of the House of Stuart; 
and this, though his father bad very loyal 
principles; but the anxiety attendant on 
penurious circumstances, probably left 
old Juhnson tittle leisure or inclination to 
tatk on politica! subjects. His son, I am 
told, even at that early period of life, 
maintained his opinions, on every subject, 
with the same sturdy, dogmatical, and 
arrogant fierceness, with which he now 
overbears sil opposition to them in.com- 
pany. At present, we can well conceive 
the probability of his dogmatism being 
patieatly sepported by attending admirers, 
awed by the literary eminence on which 
he stands, But how great must have been 
Mr. Walmesley’s love of genius; how 
great his gencrous respect for its depend- 
ant situation, that could so far restrain 
a naturally impetuous temper, as to in- 
duce him to suffer insolent sallies from 
the son of an indigent bookseller, and on 
B subject wich, so bandied by people of 
hus 
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his owa rank, he would have dashed back 
in their faces with uo small degree of as- 
perity! My father wrote the following 
epitaph on Mr. Walmesley: I send it to 
you, because it is what epitaphs so seldom 
are—characteristic. I am sure you will 
be interested in conceiving a just idea of 
the first patron of our mudern Roscius, 
- of the illustrious author of the Ram- 
er: 
* Reader, if science, truth, and reason 
charm, 
If social charities thy bosom warm ; 
If smiling Bouuty ope thy heart and door, 
If Sustice style thee guardian of the poor; 
Firm to Britannia’s liberties and laws, 
If Freedom fire thee in their sacred cause ; 
With sympathetic grief, these relicks sce, 
Yet think not Walmesley dead—he lives 
in thee. 
But if thy Country’s rights thou wouldst 
betray, 
And barter laws for arbitrary sway ; 
If, Briton-born, thy soul’s a Gallic slave, 
Start from his tomb he would, and call 
thee fool and knave.’ 
Prior tells us, that eyery man of ability 
should, either bythe compass, the pencil,the 
pen, or the sword, leave his name in life’s 
visit. With all Mr.Walmesicy’s knowledge, 
accomplishments, taste, and munificence, 
not having stept out in any public line of 
literature, his name must have passed 
into oblivion, bad he not been the first 
who distinguished his illustrious townsmen. 
By that circymstance, he rendered his 
memory immortal as the talents he drew 
forth. While Johnson and -Garrick are 
remembered, their first patron will not 
be forgotten. Who is there of a soul 
so groveling, as would not wish for their 





ies an hb able immortality ? 
‘ Fame is the spur which the clear spirit 
doth raise, 


That last infirmity of noble minds !’ 

How inconceivable, then, is the idiotism 
of short-sighted pride, which affects to as- 
sociate only with people of a certain rank, 
and which induces the gentlemen, as they 
call themselves, to preclude from their 
reputation the glory of having been able 
to discern genius, and to raise it from 
obscurity! I speak not from any selfish 
consideration. Whatever little talents [ 
may posses:, they have not to struggle up 
to the notice of my neighbours from the 
gloom of an inferior station. My father is 
a gentleman by birth, and by his profes- 
sion; a scholar by education ; and, being 
canon of this cathedral, his daughter 
necessarily converses on terms of equality 
with the proudest inhabitants of our little 
city ; but they perceive nothing of those 
uncommon taleuts with which your partia- 
lity has invested her. Attention and praise 
are the summer suns, that must unfold 
and ripen the gerths of imaginations ere 





they can possibly prodace fruit worthy 
the taste of the publick. Had it been my 
lot to have been animated by the smiles, 
and sustained and encouraged in my stu- 
dies, and in my little sallies of poetic 
invention, by the applause of a Walmes- 
ley, I might, perhaps, have ventured my- 
self among the candidates for the literary 
palms.” : 
There is much of real excellence in 
many of these Juvenile Letters. The 
remarks ou the language of Addisoa 
and Johnson in one of them are judi- 
cious; and her description of Mr. 
Porter's introduction to her sister, 
his intended bride, is finely drawn; 

“On the message being delivered, 

sweet Saral’s serenity became consider. 
ably discomposed during a few minutes. 
*Some natural tears she dropped ;’ but 
soon smiled them away. The elemenis 
seemed in unison with her feelings; for 
the sun was just then looking mildly 
through one of those vernal showers in 
which the present April bas been so rieb, 
* Look, love,’ said f, ‘that calm and 
gilded rain promises flowers and fruits ia 
abundance ; may those kindred tears pre- 
pare thy mind, as that shower prepares 
the earth, for the flowers and fruits of 
wedded happiness!’ I stood by her toilet 
while she dressed. It was with no parti- 
cular attention, If she was longer about 
that operation than usual, it was from 
absence not from solicitude. She sighed 
often; and once or twice exclaimed,— 
‘Ah! Heaven in a pensive and lan- 
guid tone, and with an emphatic shake of 
the head, as she put on her light hat and 
ribbands. ‘ Bless me,’ said I, ‘one would 
think thou wert adorning a victim, and 
not a mistress. If that idea has passed 
across thy mind, prithee, put a stop te 
this business at once '—Study a pretty 
harangue of dismissak full of esteem, 
wayward heart, and so forth.’ Behold us 
then in the drawing-room. Every body 
arrived, except the most interesting among 
the guests. A loud rap at the hall door! 
A deep carimine spread over my Sarah’s 
cheek, not generally crimson. 

‘That cheek, a stranger to the rose, 
That best in ruddy milk-maids glows ; 
The courtlier lily opens there, : 
With all that’s soft, and all that’s fair.’ 

‘ Restrained smiles pursed up the face 
of many a waning virgin of the company, 
till it looked like a thin pikelet, half toasted. 
The drawing-room door opens,—and in 
rustles, in all the pomp of blue an‘ white 
tissue and Brussels lace, and with the most 
satisfied air, our honest friend Mrs. Porter, 
led by the intended,—a thin, pale person- 
age, somewhat below the middie height, 
with rather too much stoop in the shoulders, 
and a little more withered, by Italian — 
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than are our English sober bachelors, after 
an elapse of only forty years, ima black vel- 
vetcoat, and a waistcoat rich! y embroidered 
with coloured flowers upon gold tissue; a 
bag wig, in crimp buckle, powdered white 
as the new-shorn fleece. An unfortunate 
idea of a mountebank doctor, produced 
by the black velvet coat and gold waist- 
coat, gave me some difficulty in manag- 
ing my risible muscles. Mr. Porter’s fea- 
tures are not irregular; his teeth very 
fine, though in a mouth which, being ra- 
ther concave than convex, seldom shews 
them, and he looks extremely clean. The 
great desideratum, perceived at first view, 
is the air of a gentieman, which I have 
ofen seen liberally and gracefully dif- 
fused about some of our English mer- 
chants. Jt was here in vain to look for 
it; neither did the tone of his voice, in 
speaking, please me. ‘These are, in my 
estimation, most important personalities ; 
mind having so much to do in producing 
the one, and in harmonising the other, You 
know the Lichfield younzwomen do not play 
atcards. Six or seven of us were loitering 
at the windows and round the card-tabies, 
—expectation too busy with us for us to 
be busy with our needles. The beau was 
presented by his sister to every one in 
turn, and judiciously made no particular 
address to my sister. He said, gallantly 
enough, that he had pleasure in seeing his 
native country the richest in beauty of any 
nation through whose cities he had passed.”” 

We close this series of the corre- 
spondence with the following melan- 

oly extracts, written in less than 
two months after the former : 
_“O! my kind friend, this dear creature 
is dangerously ill! — a violent fever! 
Thursday next was fixed for her marriage. 
About three o’cluck yesterday morning, I 
was awakened by her taking my hand, 
and telling me that she was very ill. Her 
dear hands felt of a parching heat, and so 
tid her f head and temp! I called 
‘sistance instantly. We are all very 
much alormed. Medicine has hitherto 
uusuecessfully contended with the disease, 
vbich 1 am afraid gaims ground instead of 
abating.” 

Again, in a very few days: 

“Your last letter came to me when my 

laboured under one of the keenest 
Paroxysms of its late anguish. ‘The fa- 
weral bell was tolling, aud the dear, 
dear remains were everlastingly passing 
‘way from our habitation. Six of her 
young companions, in white raiment, the 
tmblem of her purity, drowned in tears, 
bore, with trembling hands, the pall that 
‘overed that dim form, which, but a liutle, 
fortnight before, bad walked amidst 

a2 with the light step of youth and 
bre Yes, upon the very lawn over 

ch they were then slowly walking im 
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grieved and awful silence, interrupted 
only by the solemn death-bell. Thus 
vanish our hopes !—thus cold is the bri- 
dal-bed of my dear sister! No sun-beam 
shall pierce its dark recess, ‘till the last 
morn appear’.” 

It is now time to revert to the Col- 
lection of “ Letters” beginning in 
1784: and we make extracts from 
oue or two of the eariwst; as they 
aoswer the twofold purpose, of illus- 
trating the epistolary style of Miss 
Seward, and her ideas of her illustri- 
ous countryman Dr. Johuson. 

To Miss Weston, Oct. 29, 1784, she 

Says: 
: I have lately been in the almost daily 
habit of contemplating a very melancholy 
spectacle. The great Johnson is here, 
labouring under the paroxysms of a dis- 
ease, which must speedily be fatal. He 
shrinks from the consciousness with the 
extremest horror, It is by his repeatedly- 
expressed desire that I visit him often: 
yet | am suve he neither does, nor ever 
did, feel much regard for me; but he 
would fain escape, for a time, in any s80- 
ciety, from the terrible idea of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, 1 never would be 
awed by his sarcasms, or his frowns, into’ 
acquiescence with bis general injustice to 
the merits of ofher writers; with his na- 
tional or party aversions; but | feel the 
truest compassion for his present suffer- 
ings, and fervently wish | had power to 
relieve them, A few days since 1 was 
to drink tea with him, by his request, at 
Mrs. Porter’s. When I went int+ the 
room, he was in deep but agitated slum- 
ber, in an arm-chair. Opening the door 
with that caution due to the sick, be did 
not awaken at my entrance. I stood by 
him several minutes, mournfally contem- 
plating the temporary suspension of those 
vast intellectual powers, which must so 
soon, as to this world, be eternally 
quenched. Upon the servant entering to 
announce the arrival of a gentleman of 
the University, introduced by Mr. White, 
he awoke with convulsive starts; but ris- 
ing, with more alacrity than could have 
been expected, he said, ‘Come, my dear 
lady, let you and [I attend these gentle- 
meno in the study.’ He received them 
with more than usual complacence; but 
wh:msically chose to get astride upon bis 
cha.r-seat, with his face to its back, keep- 
ing a trotting motion as if ov horseback ; 
but, in this odd position, he poured forth 
streams of eloquence, illumined by fre- 
quent flashes of wit and humour, without 
any tincture of malignity.” 

Again, in a letter to Mr. T. §. 
Whalley, Nov. 7: 

“The old literary Colossus (Johnson) 
bas been some t:me im Lichfield. The 
extinction 
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extinction, in our sphere, of that mighty 
spirit approaches fast, A confirmed dropsy 
deluges the vital source. It is melancholy 
to observe with what terror he coutem- 
plates his approaching fate. The religion 
of Johnson was always deeply tinctured 
with that gloomy and servile superstition 
which marks his political opinions. He ex- 
presses these terrors, and justly calis 
them miserable, which thus shrink from 
the exchange of a diseased and painful 
existence, which gentler human beings 
consider as the all-recompensing rewaid 
of a well-spent life. Yet have not these 
humiliating terrors by any means sub- 
dued that malevolent and envious pride, 
and literary jealousy, which were ever 
the vices of his heart, and to which he 
perpetually sacrificed, and continues to 
sacrifice, the fidelity of representation 
and the veracity of decision. His memory 
is considerably impaired, but bis elo- 
quence rolls ov in its customary majestic 
torrent, when he speaks at ail. My heart 
aches to see him labour for his breath, 
which he draws with creat effort indeed, 
It is not improbable that this literary co- 
met may set where it rose, and Lichfield 
receive kis pale and stern remains,” 


After Johnson's death, she thus ad- 
dresses Miss Weston, March 23, 1785; 


“A character of the late literary Colos- 
sus, written by me, appeared in the Ge- 
neral Evening Post for December 27th, 
1784, without my name; because my 
friend, his daughter-in-law. Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, would resent the fidelity of the 
portrait. She thinks he was almost next 
to the Deity in perfection. Uncultiyate 
minds are always in extremes respecting 
those high abilities whose elevation they 
cannot clearly discern. They are sure to 
contemplate them either with blind adora- 
tion, or blinder contempt. If Dr. Johnspn’s 
heart had been as comprehensively bene- 
volent as his genius was comprehensive, the 
excess of unqualified praise, now poured 
upon his tomb, had becn deserved. Un- 
happily for his own peace, as for the 

thumous fame of our English classics, 
om adberence to truth was confined to 
trivial occurrences, and abstract morality, 
his generosity to giving alms, his since- 
rity to those he Aaied, and his devotion to 
the gloom of. religious terror, ‘Truth, 
from Dr. Johnson’s lip, yielded to misre- 
presentation, in his rage of casting riyal- 
excellence into shade, ‘That generosity, 
which loves to place exalted genius and 
virtue in their fairest point of view, was a 
stranger to Dr. Johnson’s heart. His vio- 
Jent desire of life, while he was continu- 
ally expatiating upon its infelicity, the 
unphilosophic and coward horror with 
which he shrunk from the approach of 
death, proved that his religion was not of 


poor mother, gone to their eternal home, 


that amiable species which smooths the 
pillow of the dying man, and sheds upon 
it the light of religious hope. If. the mis- 
leading force of his eloquence had not 
blighted the just pretensions of others, 
both to moral! and intellectual excellence, 
I should not regret to see Johason’s cha- 
racter invested with this ideal splendour; 
since I always thought it for the interest 
of morality and literature, to believe exe 
alted genius good as great, aid, in a con- 
siderable degree, exempt from humaq 
depravity ; »uch belief having a natural 
tendency to inspirit the pursuit of excel. 
lence, and give force to the precept of the 
moralist. But since he has industriously 
laboured to expose the defects and defame 
the virtues and talents of his brethven in 
the race of literary glory, it is sacrificing 
the many to an individual, when, to exalt 
him, truth is thus involved, and hid in 
hyperbolic praise. O Eugland! not less 
ungrateful than partial is this thy bound- 
less incense, Investing the g'oomy devo- 
tion and merely pecuniary donations of 
Joboson with the splendour of faultless 
excellence, thou sacrificest an hecatomb 
of characters, most of them more amiable, 
and seme of them yet greater in point of 
genius, to his manes !” 


In answer to a literary request from 
Mr. Boswell, March 25, 1785: 

“*T regret that it is not im my power to 
collect more anecdotes of Dr. Joknvon’s 
infancy, My mother passed her days of 
girlhood with an uncle at Warwick ; con- 
sequently was absent from home in the 
school-boy days of the great man; neither 
did I ever hear her mention any of the 
promissory sparkles which doubtless burst 
forth, though no records of them are witl- 
in my knowledge. I cannot meet with 
any contemporary of those his very youth- 
ful days, They are all, | fear, like my 


and thus are our fountains of juvenile in- 
telligence dried up, Mrs. Lacy Porter, 
who, were she in health, could communi- 
cate more than she would take the trouble 
of doing, is following apace her illustrious 
father-in-law. She is now too ill to be 
accessible to any of her friends, except 
Mr. Pearson; and, were it otherwise, | 
do not believe that a kneeling world would 
obtain from her the letters you wish for. 
On enquiring after Dr. Johnson, she bas 
often réad one of his recent epistles. As 
she read, I secretly wondered to perceive 
that they contained no traces of genius 
They might haye been any person’s come 
position, When this is the case, it 1s 
judicious to publish such inconclusive te 
timonies, Several letters of his have ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, that 
could interest no one by their intrinsi¢ 
vigour, They will be eagerly read a 
ce 
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cause they are Johnson’s; but I have 
often thought, that we never rise from 

any compo-ition by the pen of the illus- 

trious, with exactly the same degree of 
respect for the talents of the author with 
Which we sat down to peruse it; our mass 
of adiiration is either increased or dimi- 
Rished. If it is but by a single grain, that 
grain is something. His letter to theChancel- 
jor is a very stiff, indifferent performance, 
tinctured with a sort of covert resentment 
to tre King, that looks ungrateful for past 
obligations, 1 wonder how he could bear 
the thoughts of such a request being made 
to his Majesty, since he had a capital of 
30001. out of which he might have drawn 
to support the expence of continental tra- 
velling.—You request the conversation 
that passed between Johnson and myself 
in company, on the subject of Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Aston, of Stowe Hill, then living, 
with whom he a'ways passed so much tune 
when he was in Lichfield, and for whom he 
professed so great a friew/ship. ‘1 have 
often heard my imother say, Doctor, that 
Mes. Euzavetn Aston was, in her youth, a 
very beautiful woman; and that, with all 
the ceusoriousness aud spiteful spleen of a 
very vad temper, she had great powers of 
pleasing ; that she was lively, insinuating, 
and intelligent, I knew her vot till the 
Vivacity of her youl had long been ex- 
tinguished, and | confess | looked in vain 
for the traces of former ability. I wish 
to bave your opinion, Sir, of what she was, 
you who Knew her so well in her best days.’ 
* My dear, when thy mother totd thee As- 
ton was haudsome, thy mother told thee 
truth: sne was very handsome. When 
thy mother told thee that Aston loved to 
abuse her neighbours, she told thee truth: 
but when thy mother told thee that Asioa 
had anyimorked ability in that same abusive 
busin “ss, that wit gave it Zest, Or ImMagina- 
tion cojour, thy motber did pot tell thee 
truth. No, av, Madam, Aston’s understand- 
ing was not of any strength, e:ther native or 
acquired.’ ‘ But, Sir, f have head you 
say, that her sis.er’s husband, Mr, Walms- 
ley, was a man of bright parts, and ex- 
tensive knowledge; that he was also a 
mau of strong passions; and, though be- 
nevelent in a thousand instances, yet iras- 
cible in 2s many. It is weil known that 
Mr. Walmsley was considerably governed 
by this Jady; as witness Mr. Hinton’s 
constant visits, and presence at his table, 
in despite of its master’s avowed avers.on, 
Could it be, that, without some niarked 
intellectual powers, she could obtaia ab- 
solute dominio. over such a man?’ * Ma- 
dam, I have said, and truly, that Walms- 
ley had bright and extensive powers of 
mind ; that they had been cultivated by 
familiarity with the best authors, and 
by connexions with the learned and po- 


lite. It isa fact, that Aston obtained nearly 
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absolute dominion over his will: it is no 
less a fact, that his disposition was irrita- 
ble and vivlent. But Walmsley was a 
man; and there is no man who can resist 
the :epeated attacks of a furious woman, 
Walmsley had no alternative but to sub- 
mit, or turn her out of doors.’——I have 
procured from Mr. Levett, of this city, 
the inclosed copy of an original letter of 
Dr. Johnson’s. ‘Though its style may not 
bear the stamp of its author's genius, yet 
it is illumed with a soft ray of filial piety, 
which cannot fail to cast its portion of 
additional lustre, however small, on the 
amiable side of the Johusonian medal, 
The genuine lovers of the poetic science 
look with anxious eyes to Mr. Boswell, 
desiring that every merit of the stupendous 
mortal inay be shewn in its faivest light; 
but expecting also, that iinpartial justice, 
so worthy of a gencrous mind, which the 
popular cry cannot influence to flatter 
the object of discrimination, nor yet the 
yearnings of remembered amity induce, 
to invest that object with unreal perfec- 
tion, injurious, from the severity of his 
censures, to the rights of others.—There 
can be no doubt ef the authenticity of 
that little anecdote of Johnson's infancy ; 
the verses he made at three years old, on 
having killed, by treading upon it, his 
eleventh duck. Mrs. Lucy Porter is a 
woman of the strictest veracity; and a 
more conscientious creature could not 
live than old Mrs. Johnson, who, I have 
heard Mrs. Poiter say, bas often men- 
tioned the circumstance to her. It is cue 
rious to remark, in these little verses, the 
poetic seed which afterwards bore plen- 
teous fru is of so rich a lustre and flavour, 
Kvery thing Johnson wrote was poetry ; 
for the poetic essence consists not in’ 
rhume auc measure, which are only its 
trappings, but in that strength, and glow 
of the fancy, to which all the works of art 
and nature stand in prompt administra. 
tion, im that rich harmony of period, 
‘More tunable than needs the metrie 
powers ‘ 
To add more sweetness.’ 
We observe, also, in those infant verses, 
the seeds of that superstition which grew 
with his growth, and operated so strongly 
through his future life, 

“| have often heard my mother say she 
perfectly remembered his wife. He has 
recorded of ber that beauty which existed 
only in his imagination, She had a very 
red face, and very indiffirent features ; 
and her manners in advanced life, for her 
children were all grown up when Johnson 
first saw her, had an unbecoming excess 
of girlish levity and disgusting ailectation, 
The rustic prettiness, and artless manners, 
of her daughter, the present Mrs, Lucy 
Porter, bad won Johnson’s youthful heart, 
when she was upon a visit at my grandta- 

thes’s 
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ther’s* in Johnson’s schvol-days. Dis- 
gusted by his unsightly form, she had a 
pe. sonal aversion to him; nor could the 
beautiful verses¢ he addressed to her, 
teach her to endure him. The nymph at 
Jength returned to her pa.ents at Bir- 
mingbam, and was soon forgotten. | Busi- 
ness taking Johnson to Birmingham, on 
the death of his own father, and calling 
upon his coy mistress there, be found her 
father dying. He passed all his leisure 
hours at Mr. Porter’s, attending his sick- 
bed, and, in a few months after his death, 
asked Mrs. Johnson’s consent to marry 
the old widow, After expressing her sur- 
prise at a request so exiraord:inary—‘ No, 
Sam, my willing consent you will never 
have to so preposterous an union. You 
are not twenty-five, and she is turned 
fifty. If she had any prudence, this re- 
quest had never been made to me. Where 
are your means of subsistence? Porter 
has died poor, in con-equence of his wife’s 
expensive habits. You have great talents, 
but, as yet, have turned them into no 
profitable channel,’—* Mother, | have not 
deceived Mrs. Porter; I have told her the 
worst of me; that I am of mean extrac- 
tion; that ] have no money; and thgt I 
have had an uncle hanged. She replied, 
that she valued no one more or less for 
his descent ; that she had no mere money 
than myself; and that, though she had 
not had a relation hanged, she had fifty 
who deserved hanging.’ And thus became 
accomplished this very curious amour.” 


To Molly Knowles +, two days after: 

“Mr. Boswell has applied to me for 
Johusouian records for his life of the de- 
spot. If he inserts them unmutilated, as 1 
have arranged them, they will contribute 
to display Johnson’s real character to the 
publick ; that strange compound of great 
talents, weak and absurd prejudices, 
strong but unfruitful devotion, intolerant 
fierceness, compassionate miunificence, 
and corroding envy. 1 was fearful that 
Mr. Boxwell’s personal attachment would 





* fev. John Hunter, master of the 
Lichfield Free-school, by whom Johnson 
was educated,” 

t “The Verses on receiving a Sprig of 
Myrtle from a Lady.” — These verses, 
Johnson told me, he had promised to give, 
but had neglected his promise. On being 
asked for them, he walked up stairs, and 
alinost instantly returned with the verses 
hastily written at the moment. J. N. 

t “The celebrated quaker lady who 
worked the King’s picture so admirably 
in worsted, When Molly Morris, of 
Rageby, she was styled the beauty of 
Staffordshire. She survived her husband, 
Dr. Knowles, an eminent physician in 
London, many years; and died Feb, 4, 
1807, aged 80,” 
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have scrupled to throw in those dark 
shades which truth commands should be 
employed in drawing the Johnsonian por- 
trait; but these fears are considerably 
dissipated by the style of Mr. Boswell’s 
acknowledgments for the materials I had 
sent him, and for the perfect impartiality 
with which I had spoken of Johnson’s vir- 
tues and faults. He desires I will send 
him the minutes [ made at the time of 
that, as he justly calls it, tremendous con- 
versation at Dilly’s, between you and 
him, on the subject of Miss Harry’s com- 
mencing quaker. Boswell had so often 
spoke to me, with regret, over the fero- 
cious, reasonless, and unchristian violence 
of his idol that night, it looks impartial 
beyond my hopes, that he requests me to 
arrange it. 1 had omitted to send it in 
the first collection, from my hopelessness 
that Mr. Boswell would insert it in his 
life of the Celossus. Time may have 
worn away those deep-indented lines of 
bigot fierceness from the memory of the 
biographer; and the hand of affectiou 
may not be firm enough to resolve upon 
engraving them.—Q ! yes, as you observe, 
dreadful were the horrors which attended 
poor Johnson’s dying state, His religion 
was certainly not of that nature which 
sheds comfort on the deathbed pillow. 
believe his faith was sincere, and there- 
fore could not fail to reproach his heart, 
which had swelled with pride, envy, and 
hatred, through the whole course of his 
existence. But religious feeling, on which 
you lay so great a stress, was not the de- 
sideratum in Johnson’s virtue. He was 
no cold moralist ; it was obedience, meek- 
ness, and universal benevolence, whose 
absence from his heart, driven away by 
the turbulent fierceness and jealousy of 
his unbridled passions, filled with so much 
horror the darkness of the grave. Those 
glowing aspirations in religion, which are 
termed enthusiasm, cannot be rationally 
considered ‘as a test of its truth. Every re- 
ligion has had its martyrs. [ verily believe 
Johnson would have stood that trial, for a 
system to whose precepts he yet disdained 
to bend his proud and stubborn heart. How 
different from his was the death-bed of 
that sweet excellence, whom he abused at 
Dilly s by the name of the odious wench!” 

The dialogue, which is given at 
length in a succeeding letter, differs 
verymaterially from that communicat- 
ed to our Magazine in 1791 (vol. LXI. 
p- 500,) by Mrs. Knowles; who ob- 
serves, that “the sarcastic turn was 
so pleasantly received, that the Doc- 
tor joined in the laugh; his spleen 
was dissipated; he took his coffee, 
and became, for the remainder of the 
evening, very cheerful and enter- 
taining.” = ( To be continued.) 
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90. A Letier to the Rev. Robert Hodgson, 
M.A. & F.R.S. containing a prelimi- 
nary Refutation of his Slatement of the 
Conduct of Bishop Portes, respecting 
the Rectory of Bradwell near the Sea, 
in Essex, in the Year 1799. By the 
Rev. H. B. Dudley, LL. D. Chancellor, 
and Prebendary of the Cathedral of 
Ferns; 8vo. pp. 23; Ridgway. 

THIS is a strong remonstrance, 
from Dr. Bate-Dudley, to the Bio- 
grapher of Bp. Porteus, relative to 
“a memorable contest (on the part 
of his Lordship) with a Clergy man in 
his Diocese.” 


‘* As this statement has an evident re- 
ference to the extraordinary case of the 
Rectory of Bradwell near the Sea, in the 
county of Essex, and as you have drawn 
from it conclusions as injurious to my 
feelings, as they are unfounded in fact, 
I deem it an act of personal justice to my- 
self, and one of duty to our profession, to 
prevent the misconception which might 
arise from my silence, by refuting them 
with as much publicity as they have been 
advanced. They are these: I, ‘That 
it was a long, and memorable contest, 
brought to a fevourable conclusion by the 
Jatter (meaning myself) suffering judg- 
ment to go by default, and the conse- 
quent forfeiture to the Crown of a valua- 
ble living in Essex; and that the ques- 
tion Tus terminated was of great import- 
ance to the Church of England,’ &c.— 
Il. ‘That the Bishop had /ong determined, 
whenever the living in question should 
become vacant by the demise of the in- 
cumbent, to refuse institution on the 
above-mentioned ground; and when the 
time arrived, he adhered inflexibly to his 
purpose, aud tried the question.’—II1. ‘That 
he was tempted by strong solicitations to 
change his resolution: amongst others, 
he received a formal application from the 
Lord Lieutenant, and nearly the whole 
Magistracy of the county of Essex; but, 
though be conevrred with them in giving 
full credit to the geutleman in whose fa- 
vour they had interested themselves, for 
his agricultural exertions, and his great 
aciivity as a county magistrate, he yct 
declared unequivocally in bis answer, that 
he would not, on that account, connive at 
@ simoniacal contract.” 


In answer to this statement, Dr. 
Bate-Dudlcy says: 





“Tf yon received your information con- 
¢erning me, as connected with the case of 
Bradwell, from any family source, you 
have been grossly misled by it:—if from 
Vague report, you have incurred a far 
More serious responsibility.—For chat full 
refutation which the subject requires, the 
Publication of the whole correspoudence 
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between the Bishops Porteus, Pretyman, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, 
with me, is now become indispensable. 
This shall be done with as little delay as 
possible ; but it would be improper, in 
the mean while, to pass over the assertions 
which I have now cited, without a few 
cursory remarks.—I agree with you, that 
the contest was ‘memorable,’ fer it con- 
sisted only of a process by writ of Quare 
impedit, issued against the Bishop by my 
Trustees; but it became far more me- 
morable, in my being prevailed upon to 
allow a judgment to go in favour of bis 
Lordship by default, on an express under- 
standing between the legal advisers on 
both sides, that my brother-in-law would 
succeed to the presentation; from a decep- 
tious failure in which it unquestionably 
arose, that this memorable contest was 
brought to a ‘favourable conclusion, by a 
consequent forfeiture of the presentation 
to the Crown !’—I agree with you also, 
that the contest ‘thus terminated, was of 
great importance to the Church -* &o-- 
land,’ as will manifestly appear, when the 
documents on this head are publicly ad- 
duced. Until this be done, I shall not, I 
trust, improperly refer you to a very re- 
spectable authority, that of Mr. Dampier, 
the Bishop’s own leading counsel, whe 
may convince you, from his own know- 
ledge of the fact, that you bave not drawn 
your information on this point from a 
source the most authentic.—You have 
not been very correct, Sir, in asserting, 
‘that the Bishop had long delermined, 
whenever the living in question became 
vacant, to refuse institution’ tome. His 
Lordship’s determination, and the degree 
of his inflexibility thereon, will be shewn 
in the statement of a copy of the minutes 
of conversation, which I held with Lim on 
that point, and afterwards transmitted to 
him; but, as you may probably prefer 
the Bishop’s own testimony upon it, | will 
extract a passage for that purpose from 
one of his letters to me, dated April 4th, 
1798.—* When you brought your presen- 
tation to me at Fulham, I did undoubt- 
edly, among other things, object to the 
lease, which you acknowledged had been 
granted to you, of the rectory of Brad- 
well, and which I wished to see at that 
time. 1 added, that although J had not, 
at that moment, completely made up my 
mind on that subject, I thought it even 
then probable, that I should refuse you 
institution ; that I should, however, fake 
full time to consider the matler in question 
carefully, and to ask the best advice upon 
it, after which { would acquaint you with 
my determination.’ Iu the same letter 
alsu is this passage, contradictory of your 
assertion, that his Lordship had long bad 
in view this ‘simoniacal object.’-—* With 
respect to my supposed acquiescence in 
your 
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your occupation of Bradwell Rectory, the 
veal truth is, that, tll lately, 1 was not 
at all apprised of the nature of your te- 
nure aud situation there :’ and yet, Sir, 
you have told it to the world, that he 
‘adhered inflexibly to his purpose, and 
tried the question.’ Now, \et us see in 
what manuer the question was tried. An 
action, as befure stated, of Quare impedit, 
was brought against the Bishop, in which 
suit he was, of course, the defendant ; 
the single process instituted thronghout 
the whole of this investigation. It will 
appear, from the correspondence, to have 
been my most earnest wish, that the only 
real question, Simony, or not Simony? 
should have been tried by a jury of the 
country ; this, however, was always avoided 
by demurrers, on the part of the legal 
advisers of the Bishop; until at length, in 
an understanding between the Counsel on 
both sides, it was deemed expedient to 
terminate this wearisome contest, by the col- 
lation of my brother-in-law to the living, at 
the hands of the Bishop! Of this under- 
standing I was totally ignorant, til! | was 
sent for express from Bradwell, when the 
measure was proposed to me, on the con- 
dition, that I should suffer a judgment to go 
by default in favour of the Buhop. My 
answer to this unexpected proposal was, 
‘that I would accede to it, having no ob- 
jection to his Lordship deriving some ec/at 
from such collation, if it could legally be 
effected ; but that I still retained my for- 
mer opinion, that no lapse to the Bishop 
had oceurred ; and therefore I requested 
to know, whether, if a judgment was thus 
allowed to pass by default, there might 
not be danger of a claim of forfciture of 
the next presentation, on the part of the 
Crown?’ I was informed, that there was 
not—but, on further consultation, it was 
found liable to this peril; and in conse- 
quence another understanding was come 
to; viz. that, should any such interposi- 
tion take place, the difficulty would be 
removed by the Bishop -going down, and 
stating to his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
the Rev. Mr. Birch (my brother-in-law) 
was the fit and proper presentee for the 
Rectory of Bradwell. A judgment was then 
authorised by me to pass without argument 
in the Common Pleas ; and, in consequence, 
the Crown immediately issued a presenta- 
tion to the living, without the least re- 
monstrance, that | eould hear of, on the 
part of Bishop Porteus against an act, to 
which J will not trust myself, and there- 
fore leave it to the world, to give its pro- 
per designation. But for this unparalleled 
proceeding, Mr. Birch would at this time 
have been the Rector of Bradwell, and 
you, Sir, might have escaped the misfor- 
tune of renewing, at this late period, so 
unpleasant a discussion, Until the docu- 
meuts on this head are published, I refer 
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you to Mr. Dampier for a confirmation of 
this extraordinary fact also. The formal 
application in my favour from the Lord 
Lieutenant, and Magistravy of the County 
of Essex, and the Bishop’s reply, are 
forthcoming dycuments, that require no 
explanation. 1 must ever reflect on them 
with pride, because they are those ho- 
nourable testimonials, of which no inflex- 
ibility of a Diocesan can possibly deprive 
me.” 

On this extraordinary case, we can 
only at present observe, Sub Judice 
Lis est. 


91. The History, Topography, and Anti- 
quities of the Parish of dt. Mary Isling- 
ton, in the County of Middlesex: In- 
cluding Biographical Sketches of the most 
eminent and remarkable Persons who have 
been born or have resided there. Ilius- 
trated by Seventeen Engravings. By 
John Nelson. 4to; pp. 416; Russell. 


*« Old Iserpokx, though scarce in modern 

song [days; 

Nam’d but in scorn, may boast of honour’d 

For many a darling child of science there 

Hath trimm’d his lamp, and wove his 
lavrel crown.” Fox. 


* The Author of the following sheets is 
fully aware of his own imability to add 
much to the stock of the experieuced An- 
tiquary and Topographer,—his chief mo- 
tive was the information and amusement 
of his neighbours and friends; his end 
will therefore be sufficiently answered if 
in what he has done he should meet with 
their kind approbation and support. In 
justice to himself it must however be ob- 
served, that the materials for the present 
work were for the most part collected aud 
prepared for the press during his hours of 
relaxation from mercantile pursuits. In 
the progress of the volume, it hag been 
the Writer’s aim to collect all the oviginal 
information which such time and opportu- 
nity afforded ; and in this he might pro- 
bably have been more successful, had his 
enguiries always met with that attention 
which he flattered himself the subject 
deserved ; but which opinion he was too 
often unable to impress upon the minds of 
those who had it in their power to render 
him matcrial assistance. It must howevef 
be confessed, that he bas availed himself 
of every printed authority which fell in 
his way, a circumstance not to be omitted 
without considerable detriment in a work 
of ths nature; and he hopes that those 
gentlemen to whose labours he ‘may be 
indebted will pardon him for that liberty, 
as he believes he has generaliy acknow- 
ledged his obligation at the bottom of the 
page. With respect to the engravings 
that accompany the work, they are, = 
c 
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the exception of the eleventh plate, exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. Hawksworth and his sister, 
both young artists of considerable promise ; 
and the Authorfeels pleasure in expressing 
an opinion that they are superior in execu- 
tion to the plates accompanying the gene- 
rality of works on Parochial History and 
Antiquities. To those persons who have 
furnished him with information, and fa- 
voured his enquiries, he returns his best 
thanks ; particularly to Mrs. Hunt of 
Canonbury ; John Nichols, esq. (the warm 
friend and promoter of Antiquarian re- 
search) ; Jonathan Eade, esq. John Bent- 
ley, esq. John Scriven, esq. Mr. Haslam, 
Messrs. Dowling, Palmer, and Powell, to 
each of whom he is under particular obli- 
gations.” 

After some general observations on 
“ the number of respectable villages 
that lie scattered throughout the vici- 
nity of London,” Mr. Nelson proceeds 
to observe, that 

“Few places have experienced more 
orthographical changes than this village. 
It has in different antient records been 
written, Isendune, Isendon, Iseldon, Isle- 
ton, Yseldon, and Eyseldon ;” and “ that 
the present name, Islington, appears to 
have been generally adopted towards the 
close of the sixteenth century.” “ The 
village of Islington is finely situated upon 
a rising but undulated surface, of rich 
gravelly and loamy soil, in some parts 
mixed with clay and sand; and is distant 
from London, on the Northern side, about 
one mile on the road to Barnet. The air 
is rematkably salubrious; and the place 
is on that account much resorted to by 
valetudinarians from the Metropolis. The 
parish lies within the Finsbury division of 
Ossulston hundred, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, and is bounded by those of Clerk- 
enwell, St. Pancras, Hornsey, Stoke New- 
ington, Hackney, St. Leonard Shoreditch, 
and St. Luke Old-street. It is three miles, 
two furlongs, in length from North-West to 
South-East ; two miles, one furlong, in 
breadth from East to West ; and ten miles, 
two furlongs, eleven poles, in circumfer- 
ence. It contains an area of 5032 acres, 
three roods, of which 2699 acres and 37 
perches are almost entirely meadow and 
pasture; and 353 acres, two roods, and 
thtee perches is occupied by houses, yards, 
gardens, and wastes. The whole of the 
arable Jand throughout the parish, whieh 
is included in the above, does not exceed 
50 acres ; and there are about as many 
acres of nursery- grounds. 
_ “ Exclusive of the village from which it 
#8 named, the parish contains the hamlets 
of Holloway, Ball’s Pond, Battle Bridge, 
the City Gardens, Kingsiand Green, and 
the greater part of Newington Green,” 

Geyt. Mac, September, 1811. 
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*« The following will exhibit a compara- 
tive statement of the number of houses and 
inhabitants that have been estimated to be 
in IJslingtow parish, at different periods, 
daring the last [and present] century ; viz. 


Houses, Inhabitants. 
Ta 1708 wecccsseceee 325 
BUSS scvecccecste GOT 
PUED siasccecs 1,060 
. i Pen + 6,600 
SEP dnccceses ST nenianden 10,212 
nr i ae 14,000 
| aes 2,656 .. ...... 15,065" 


In describing the Roads and Ways 
of Islington, Mr. Nelson tells us, 


“For several centuries previous to the 
reign ef Charles I. many of the No- 
bility, as well as the more opulent Citizens, 
seem to have had houses at Islington, and 
a few other villages North of London; of 
which many instances might be adduced 
(for the air of the Court and the West end 
of the Town was not then found so inviting 
as at the present day). Their dwellings 
were usually not far distant from town, 
which was probably owing to the badness 
of the roads: it indeed seems clear that 
they were only passable occasionally. 
This state of the highways (which were 
equally bad all round the metropolis), to- 
gether with their circuitous route and 
general inconvenience, rendered it in these 
times a common thing for great personages 
travelling with their equipage, &c. to turn 
out of the highway, and make the nearest 
cut across the ficlds, to their point of 
destination. The grounds in this neigh- 
bourhood, from their bemg almost in com- 
mon, and uninclosed, wére particularly 
conveniéut in this respect. 

“In July 1561, Queen Elizabeth went 
from the Tower, through Houndsditch, to 
the Spittle, and down Hog-lane ‘ over the 

fields’ to the Charter-house. From thence 
in a few days she took her way over the 
Jields unto the Savoy; and shortly after 
she came from Enfield to St. James’s: 
from Islington thither the hedges and 
ditches were cut down to make the neat 
way for her. 

“ King James I. on his first coming to 
London after the death of Elizabeth, was 
met at Stamford Hill, by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, in searlet gowns and chains 
of gold, and the principal City Officers, 
besides ‘ 500 graye citizens,’ all mounted 
on horseback, in velvet coats and chains ot 
gold, together with the officers of state, 
with numerous other attendants; from 
whenee they proceeded over the fields to 
the Charter-house. Charles the First, on 
his return from Scotland in the year 1641, 
came by a similar route, across the tielrs 
from Newinxzton, by Sir George Whitmore 's 
at Hoxton, and entered the City by Moor- 

gts; 
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gate, accompanied by his Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Dake of York, and a 
splendid cavalcade.” 


This Section is illustrated by an 
accurate Plan of the Roads and Foot- 
paths, taken in 1735, which gives a 
general idca of the state of the parish, 
with respect to the number of build- 
ings it contained at that period. 

This is followed by a very interest- 
ing and amusing Section, “ on the 
Pastimes of the Citizens ;” and by an- 
other, of considerable research, under 
the head of “ Records, Historical 
Notices, &c.” 

The different Manors are each 
treated of under a distinct head, and 
their proprietors deduced from the 
earliest period to the present time. 
They are five m number; and we 
shall transcribe the Customs of each : 


1. The Manor of S+. John of Jerusalem. 
* Lands in this manor descend according 
# the custom of Borough English, whereby 
the youngest son of a copyholder inherits, 
or, indefaultof issue,the younger brother *. 
The fines are arbitrary, and at the will of 
the lord, whose custom is to take two years’ 
improved rent on a descent, and one year 
and a half on alienation. No heriots are 
taken. Widows are entitled to dower of 
the copyhold, The lord holds a Court 
Leet and Court Baron on Holy Thursday; 
and retains, from antient custom, the pri- 
vilege of appointing two parish officers, 
viz, a censtable and headborough, who 
are placed over that district of the Parish 
where the manor is situate,” 

2, Manor of Isledon Berners, or Berners- 
bury. ‘The fines in this manor are arbi- 
trary, and at the will of the lord, whose 
custom is to take two years’ improved rent 
on a descent, and one year and a halt on 
alienation. No heriots are paid, nor are 
widows entitled to dower.” 

3. Manor of Highbury, or Newington 
Barrew. “ Lands in this manor descend 
according to the Custom of Gavelkind, 
being equally divided between male heirs 
in the same degree of consanguinity : and 
in default of male heirs, among females in 
like manner. ‘The copyholders pay a fine 
uncertain, it being arbitrary, and at the 
will of the lord. ‘The rule observed is to 
take on descent, a year anda half improved 
rent on houses, and two years improved 
rent on land; and on alienation, one year 
on houses, and a year and a half on land. 





* “ Littleton says, the reason of the 
custom is because the youngestis presumed 
in law to be least able to provide for him- 
arf”? 


No heriots are now demanded, nor has 
there been for many ages; but 6s. 8d. ap- 
pears to have been once paid on that ac- 
count in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
Widows are not entitled to Cower of the 
copy hold.” 

4. Manor of Canonbury. “ The copy- 
holders iv this manor pay a small fine 
certain, ott death or alienation, with # 
triffing quit-rent ; and the estates descend 
according to the strict customof Gavelkind.” 

5. The Prebend Manor. *“ Ali the cus- 
tomary tenants hold together in the said 
manor as followeth ; viz. Messuaces or 
tenements in all fowrty-sixe, and ninety- 
eight acres of pastnre or meadow ground, 
be it more or hess.—The aforesaid tenants 
pay to the lord of the said manor, a fine 
certaine upon every alienation or descent, 
viz. 6s. 8d. for every messuage or tenv- 
ment, and 6s. 8d. for every acre of land. 
Ouly the Company of Clothworkers pay 
their fine once in every twenty years, being 
lil. is, 8d. At the Court Leet the tenants 
of the Manor of Canbury do service. 
Perguisites belonging to the Said Manor 
are waiftes, strayes, and felons’ goods.” 


In each of these Manors, the more 
remarkable circumstances of the 
Buildings, the Proprietors, and of 
their antient and present Inhabitants, 
are fully detailed in a manuer very 
creditable to the industry of the 
Author.—As an article of genera! 
interest in the Metropolis, we shall 
give a specimen of the work in his 
account of ** The New River:” 


“ Abont the place where the New River 
enters this parish, it was formerly con- 
ducted over the valley by means of an 
enormous wooden trongh, 462 feet in 
length, and }7 feet high ; lined with lead, 
and supported by strong timbers standing 
on piers of brick, and which went by the 
name of The Boarded River. This mode of 
conveying the water having been found a 
very great expence to the Company, from 
the trough being continualiy out of repair, 
and the loss of water sustained in conse- 
quence, occasioned them to determine 
upon its removal, and which was begu 
upon about Midsummer 1776. 

« ‘To effect this, and form amore durable 
and convenient channel for the stream, 
the earth nnderneath and along the sides 
of the trough was raised by the addition of 
a great bed of clay, till it arrived ata pro- 
per height and level, in which a passage 
was made for the river, nearly along the 
old track, and by these means the wooden 
trough was entirely superseded. Great 
pains were taken to strengthen the bank, 
and make it water-tight as far as possible, 
hy sowing grass down its sides, &c.; - 
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at the top, on the Western side, a strong 
bed of gravel was laid, which forms a very 
pleasant terrace along the brink of the 
river. Underneath this trough, an antient 
bridle way, falling into the Herman-street, 
had its course ; this was not stopped up, 
but continued by means of a bridge over 
the stream. Nearly underneath this 
bridge, and below the bed of the river, is 
a sub-aqueeus arch o¢ culvert, about six 
feet wide, formed to convey away the land 
waters, which formerly passed under the 
Boarded-river : these, descending from 
Highgate and the neighbouring hills, and 
passing along this valley, proceed through 
Stoke Newington, crossing the great road, 
and thence to Hackuey, where, baving ac- 
quired the name of Hackney Brook, it 
continues onward, and at length falls into 
the river Lea, 

“The New River, which has been no- 
ticed by Topographers at almost every 
village that i vésits in its meandermg 
course, is certainly entitled to some de- 
scriptioa ina place to which it is so great 
anornament, audfrom whence it is diffused 
by innumerable subterraneous channels to 
almost every part of the great Metropolis. 

“ Daring the ceigus of Elizabeth and 
James,a numberof schemes were projected 
for supplying the Capital with water, the 
conduits resorted to fer that purpose being 
now found insufficient to answer the increas- 
ing demands of an extending Metropolis. 
Pbzabeth granted an Act, which gave the 
citizens liberty to cut and convey a river 
from any part of Middlesex or Hertford- 
shire to the City of Leadon, within the 
limited time of ten years, but which was 
never acted upon, 

“In the early part of James’s reign, 
the citizeas procured ‘An Act for the 
bringing in a fresh stream of running 
water to the North part of the City of 
London’ (3 Jac. cap. 18), which was fol- 
lowed by another, to explain the said 
Statute (4 Jac. cap. 12.); but the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking appeared so great, 
that they declined to embark any farther 
m it. 

“ Mr. Hagh Middleton, or Myddelton, 
@ native of Denbigh, and citizen and gold- 
smith of London (who had considerably 
euriched himself by a copper, or, accord- 
ing to others, a silver mine, ia Cardigan- 
shire), at whose instigation it would seem 
the City had applied fur the Acts last men- 
tioned, made an offer to the Court of Com- 
mon Council, March 28, 1609, that he 
would begin this work within two months, 
they transferring to him the power vested 
in them by the said two Acts; whereugon 
the Court accepted his offer, and ordered 
that a letter of Attorney ‘should be made 
nut from the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil (which was done the Ist of April fol- 
lowing), and that indentures should be 
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made and passed between them and him, 
which was also done the 21st of the same 
menth, 

** Being vested with ample powers from 
the City, this gentleman, with a spirit 
equal to the importance ofthe undertaking, 
at his own risk and charge began the work ; 
but had uot proceeded far, when innumer- 
able and unforeseea difficulties presented 
themselves, The Art of Civil Engineering 
was thea little understood in this Country ; 
and he experienced many obstructions 
from the occupiers and proprietors of the 
lands through which he was under the ne- 
cessity of conducting his stream. 

** The distance of the springs of Chad- 
well and Amwell is 20 miles frem London ; 
but it was found necessary, in order to avoid 
the eminences and valleys in the way, to 
make it ran a course of more than 28 miles. 
* The depth of the trench in some places 
descended full 30 feet, if not more, where- 
as in other places it required as sprightfull 
arte againe to mouut it over a valley in a 
trough between a couple of hils, and the 
trough all the while borne up by woodden 
arches, some of them fixed in the ground 
very deepe, and rising in heighth above 
23 foot.’ 

“ The progress of the work, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been attended with difficul- 
ties almost insurmountable, for the in- 
dustrious projector soon found himself so 
harassed and impeded by sundry interested 
persons in Middlesex and Herts, that he 
was obliged to petition the City for a pro- 
longation of the time to accomplish bis un- 
deriakirg. The Corporation now geanted 
him a term of five, in addition to a former 
term of four years ; but his difficulties did 
not terminate here; for, after having ad- 
justed all his controversies with the land- 
holders in an amicable manner, and 
brought the water into the neighbourhood 
of Enfield, he was so impoverished by the 
expence of the undertaking, that he was 
once more obliged to apply to the City to 
interest themselves in this great and useful 
work ; and, upon their refusal to embark 
ia so chargeable and hazardous aw enter- 
prize, he applicd with more success to the 
King himsclt, who, upou a moiety of the 
concern being made over to him, agreed to 
pay halt the expence of the work past and 
tocome, It now went on without inter- 
ruption, and was finished accordiag to Mr, 
Middleton’s original agreement with the 
City, when, on the 29th of September, 
1615, the water was Jet into the bason, now 
called The New River Head, im the parish 
of Clerkenwell, which had beeu prepared 
for its reception.” 

“One of the most difficult parts of the 
work now remained to be accomplished, 
which was to convey the water to the 
various parts of the Metropolis, The ex- 
pence attending this was very great, and 
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it was a considerable time before the water 
came into general use; but, this being 
effected, it has been of unspeakable bene- 
fit to the City and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, since, by the water supplied from 
this river, a speedy stop has been put to a 
great number of alarming fires, and the 
bealth of the Metropolis has been remark- 
ably preserved, by the cleanliness it has 
introduced, not only in the streets, but 
into the dwellings. Yet so little were the 
great advantages that are now derived from 
this river at that time understood, that 
the shares continued to be of very small 
value, and for the first 19 years after the 
finishing of the work the annual profit 
upon each scarcely amounted to twelve 
shillings ! 

«« When the New River was first brought 
to London, it was not foreseen that a defi- 
ciency of water might at some future time, 
especially in the summer months, be at- 
tended with great inconvenience. When 
this was Icarnt from experience, the Com- 
pany borrowed from the overplus of the 
mill-stream of the River Lea; which, 
after a practice of some years, became a 
subject of litigation, finally determined by 
an Act of Parliament about the year 1738. 
It was then agreed that the New River 
Company, on condition of their paying a 
sum of money towards improving the na- 
vigation of the River Lea, and continuing 
to pay an annuity for the same purpose, 
should have a certain quantity of water 
from the mill stream, to be measured by a 
balance engine and guage, then constructed 
near Hertford, and rebnilt by Mr. Mylne 
about the year 1770. The Company have 
since bought the mill, with the unrestricted 
use of the water. 

“ By an exact mensuration of the course 
of the New River, taken by Henry Mill, 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Company, in 
1723, it appeared to be 38 miles three 
quarters and 16 poles in length: it has 
between 2 and 400 briiges over it, and 
upwards of 40sluices in its course; and in 
divers parts, both over and under the same, 
considerable currents of land waters, as 
well as a great number of brooks and rivu- 
lets, have their passage. From the place 
where it first enters this parish, beyond 
Highbury, it pursues a winding course 
into the parish of Stoke Newington ; from 
thence, crossing the Green-lanes, it con- 
tinues to intersect the grounds at some 
distance from the back of Highbury Grove, 
and through Canonbury fields, to the 
Tkatched House, in the Lower-street, 
whence it proceeds, by a subterraneous 
pasgage of about 200 yards in length under 
the highway to Colebrooke-row, At this 
place it emerges, and passing in front of 
the houses, continties through the lower 
part of this manor, and across the City- 
road, tu the reservoir by Sadier’s Wells. 


On approaching the reservoir, there are 
several small houses erected at a consider- 
able distance frem each other on its banks, 
having cisterns underneath, into which the 
water runs, and is conveyed by pipes to 
the adjacent houses, and the more Easter- 
ly parts of the Metropolis. 

** The reservoir called The New River 
Head is a circular bason, now thrice its 
original size, inclosed with a brick wall, 
whence the water is conveyed by sluices 
inte various large cisterns of brick-work, 
from which it passes in a subdivided state 
by means of large wooden pipes of six or 
seven inches bore (called mains and riders, 
and distinguished by names appropriated 
to their several districts), to all parts of 
the Metropolis. The distribution of the 
water from these pipes to the numerous 
houses which are supplied by it, exhibits a 
very wonderful system of hydraulics. 

** At the River-head are two steam-en- 
gines, and a water wheel (the latter turned 
by the waste water flowing downward to a 
pond in the Spa-fields), for the purpose of 
raising the water to a reservoir upon 
higher ground at Pentonville, called The 
Upper Pond, and which was formerly 
effected by a windmill, long since removed. 
From this pond, another of censiderable 
Magnitude, near the end of Tottenham 
Court Road is also supplied, and from 
which water is conveyed to many parts of 
the West end of the tewn, even to Mary-le- 
bone, &c. Ina field, to the West of the 
River-head, is an iron-pipe, 12 feet in 
height (including a wooden tub placed on 
its top), and four feet eight inches in cir- 
cumference, erected on a great main of 
pipes of the same dimensions. It acts in 
the double capacity of an air and a waste 
water pipe, and is very useful in prevent- 
ing accidents to the pipes, occasioned by 
the force of water, or compressed air, 
which before this preventive was very 
frequent. In the same field is another re- 
servoir, supplied by one main from the 
New River Head, and which serves the 
pipes in Pentonville, and its vicinity. 

“ By means of the steam-engine the 
water has also been lately conveyed over 
the higher parts of Islington, through 4 
series of main pipes, to Holloway, for the 
purpose of supplying that neighbourhood. 
An auxiliary bason has been lately formed 
near the River-head, abutting on the St. 
John-street-road ; and the Company has 
been at very great expence in substituting, 
in many places, main pipes of cast iron of 
19 inches in diameter, for the wooden ones 
before used: a long chain of these has 
lately been laid down the City-road, from 
which other pipes branch off iu several 
directions. 

“ At the River-head is a house belong- 
ing to the Company, origivally built in 
1643, and repaired and new ae 
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1782, under the direction of Robert MylIne, 
esq. surveyor and engmeer to the Com- 
pany, who resides here*. A large room in 
this house, with wainscot pannels, was 
fitted up for the meetings of the Company 
betore the beginning of the last century. 
On the cieling is a portrait of King William, 
and the arms of Middleton and Green. 
Under this room is one of the cisterns be- 
fore mentioned. 

“The property of the New River is 
divided into 72 shares, which division took 
place soon after the commencement of the 
undertaking : 36 of these were originally 
vested in Sir Hugh Middileten, the first 
projector ; who, having impoverished him- 
self and his family by a concern which has 
proved so beneficial to the publick as to 
render his name ever honoured and 
respected, was obliged to part with his 
property in the undertaking, which was 
divided among various persons. These 
shares are calied the Adventurers’ shares, 
The moiety of the undertaking which was 
vested in the Crown was by King Charles 
the First, on account of the then unpro- 
mising aspect of the Company's affairs, 
re-granted to Sir Hugh Middleton, bart. 
his heirs and assigns, on condition that 
they should for ever pay to the King's 
Receiver General, or into the receipt of 
the Exchequer, for his Majesty’s use, the 
yearly rent of 500/. which is still paid, 
and almost entirely out of the King’s 
shares ; but the Crown never having had 
any hand in the management of the con- 
cern, the holders of these shares are sull 
excluded from the direction f. 

“This great undertaking, which is ge- 
nerally believed to have cost the original 
proprietors half a million sterling, an iun- 
mense sum in those times, and which was, 
without duubt, the ruin of its first projec- 
tor, has risen, by degrees, to be a most 
valuable and beneficial concern. I'he 
Company’s charter is dated June 21, 1619; 
but no dividend appears to have been made 
till the year 1653, when the proportionate 
sum before mentioned, making, together 
with the dividend for that year, 15/. 3s. Sd. 
was paid upon each share. At this time, 
however, a call upon the proprietors was 
expected. The following statement of the 
dividends that have been since paid at 
different intervals will give an idea of the 
Progressive improvement of the concern, 
and the consequent increase ia the value 
of its shares : 
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B.0 d. 

Dividend for the year 1653........3 4 2 
1640...... 33 2 8 

1680,.....145 1 8 

1700,.....201 16 6 

1720..... 321415 7 

1794......451 5 8 

“An Adventurcr’s share in the New 


River Company has been sold by public 
auction for upwards of 14,000/.: this, 
however, was upon occasion of a contest 
between two parties, each striving to out- 
bid the other. ‘The shares are now consi- 
dered worth about 11,500/. and the divi- 
dends have increased somewhat beyond 
the sum last above-mentioued : but it is 
probable they have now reached their 
climax ; for the various new Companics of 
this kind in the environs of the Metropolis, 
as, the East London, the West Middlesex, 
and the Holloway Water-works, must in- 
evitably prevent any great extension of 
the former concern, if not Operate much to 
its disadvantage, in depriving the Company 
of a considerable portion of the trade they 
already possess.” 


The Plates in this neat volume are 
creditable to the Artists. 


92. Simple Pleasures, designed for young 
Persons above twelve yearsof age, by Miss 
Venning. pp. 195, Harris. 

THESE instructive Dialogues are 
prettily introduced by the hisiory of 
Mr. and Mrs L. who study to educate 
their childrenin benevolent principles, 
and to impart to them useful know- 
ledge. Botany, Chemistry, Musick, 
&c. serve to vary their auusements. 
We have great pleasure in recom- 
mending this interesting well-written 
little narrative to the attention of 
young persons who would wish to 
blend amusement with information, 


95. A short Account of Lichfield Cathedral ; 
more particularly of the Painted Glass 
wilh which its W indows are adoined : in- 
tended principally for the Information of 
Siranger’. 12mo. pp. 114. Black. 


*“* THE Reader may be assured, that 
nothing is advanced on the subjects of 
History or Antiquities, which will not be 
fuuud to rest on competent Authorities.” 

Advertisement. 





* This very able and experienced Architect and Engineer is since dead. See p. 499. Epi. 

+ “ Though King James became a proprietor of one half of the concern, Middleton, 
to prevent the direction of its affairs from falling into the hands of Courtiers, precluded 
him from having any share in the management, and only allowed him a person to be 
present at the several meetings, to prevent any injustice to his Royal Principal. By this 
preclnsion of the helders of the King’s shares from the government of the Company, 
exclusive of their being encumbered with the aforesaid annuity, they aie of course not 
quite so valuable as those of the Adventurers.” 
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As it will not be expected that we 
should here enter into a detail of the 
— of the Episcopal See of Lich- 
field ; we proceed to the vee y 
prominent feature of this little work, 
the fine “ Painted Windows.” 


“ The stained glass which was formerly 
placed in the windows of this church was 
totally destroyed in the civil war by puri- 
tanical rage. That which now adorns the 

incipal windows of the choir was obtained 

y the Dean and Chapter in 1802, through 
the able and generous assistance of Sir 
Brooke Boothby, bart. who travelling 
through the Bishoprick of Liege in Ger- 
many, after it was under the dominion of 
the French, visited the dissolved abbey of 
Herckenrode.”,.....“« Sir Brooke Boothby 
bargained for the glass, consisting of 340 
pieces, each about 22 mches square, (be- 
sides a large quantity of tracery and frag- 
ments) at the price of 200/.; and gene- 
rously transferred the vast advantage of 
this purchase to the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral. The short peace of Amiens 
afforded an opportunity of safely importing 
this treasure; which (accounting by the 
rate at which such glass, taken from the 
ruined Convents in France, has been since 
sold in England) may be estimated at the 
value of 10,000/. The total expence of 
purchasing, importing, arranging, and re- 
pairing this glass, and of fitting the win- 
dows to receive it, may have cost about 
1000/,””......"¢ The glass from Herckenrode 
Abbey was sufficient to fill seven of the 
large windows in the chancel or Lady’s 
choir of this Cathedral. The two remain- 
ing windows are of modern staining. In 
these, placed by the side of the German 
glass, it was thought proper to attempt 
nothing of more difficult design and exe- 
cution than Armorial or Heraldic bearings. 
The ornamental parts, and the dispositions 
of the whole, were designed by the Rev.W. 
G, Rowland of Shrewsbury *, and the stain- 
ing executed by Mr. John Betton of the 
same place, who was also employed in 
repairing the parts of the antient glass 
which had arrived broken or defective.” 

“Two pieces are at this time (1811) 
ender the hands of the Glass-stainer, to 
be surrounded with appropriate ornaments, 
and fitted to the two Eastern Windows 
terminating the North and South Ailes 
adjoining to the Choir. 

** That designed for the Southern Aile 
contains the portrait of a Knight worship- 
ing, supported by St. Hubert, the patron 
of hunters and sportsmen. ‘This fills one 





* «To the gratuitous and successful 
habours of this gentleman, the Dean and 
Chapier have expressed thenjselves highly 


tadebted.”” : 


compartment, and his arms richly em- 
blazoned, another. In the middle is a 
beautiful picture of a dead Christ, lying 
in the arms of a venerable old man; and 
a dove, encircled with celestial glories, 
hovers near; the whole intended to sym- 
bolize the sacred Trinity. 

“In point of drawing and execution, it 
affords a very fine specimen of the Ger- 
man glass, and is accompanied with the 
following inscription, — above which are 
Arms of Sir Brooke Boothby, bart. 

* Quae in apsida vicina insunt 
septem fenestrae picturatae 
Coenobio Canonicarum Herchenrodensi 
quod olim exornaverant 
foedissimé direpto atque diruto 
novam et Deo volente stabiliorem sedem 
in hac ecclesia nactae sunt 
ope et consilio viri in omni ivdicie elegan- 
tissimi 
Dom. Brooke Boothby de Ashbourn Aula 
in comitat. Derb. Baronetti, 

Anno Sacro 150.’.” 


The various parts of the Cathedral 
are briefly but accurately described ; 
and copies of the principal Funeral 
Monuments are given. <A few of 
these shall be transcribed : 


** At the Western end of the North Aile 
adjoining the Nave, is a female figure, 
leaning upon one arm, on which is inscribed 
M. W. M. and beneath is the following 
inscription : 

‘Sacred to the memory of the right 
honourable Lady Mary WortleyMontague, 
who happily introduced, from Turkey, into 
this country, the salutary art of inoculating 
the small pox. Convinced of its efficacy, 
she first tried it with success on her owa 
children, and then recommended the 
practice of it to her fellow-citizens. Thus, 
by her example and advice, we have soft- 
ened the virulence, and escaped the danger, 
of this malignant disease. To perpetuate 
the memory of such benevolence, and to 
express her gratitude for the benefit she 
herself received from this alleviating art, 
this monument is erected by Henrietta 
Inge, relict of Theodore William Inge, 
esq. and daughter of Sir John Wrottesley, 
bart. in the year of our Lord 1789.’ ” 

“In the Dean’s Consistory Court, ad- 
joining the South Transept, is a bust of the 
celebrated Samuel Johnson, with this 
inscription : 

‘ The Friends of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
a native of Lichfield, erected this monu- 
ment, as a tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of a man of extensive learning, a 
distinguished moral writer, and a sincere 
Christian. He died the 13th of December, 
1784, aged 75 years.’ ” 

“ Near to this, and afier a design of the 
sainc artists, James Wyatt, architect, and 
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Richard Westmacott, sculptor, is a similar 
Bust of the celebrated David Garrick, with 
the following Inscription : 

*Eva Maria, relict of David Garrick, 
esq. caused this monument to be erected 
to the memory of her beloved husband, 
who died the 20th of January, 1779, aged 
€3 years. He had not only the amiable 
qualities of private life, but such astonish- 
ing dramatic talents, as too well verified 
the observation of his friend, ‘ His death 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impo- 
verished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.’—Jousxsonx.” 

“A costly monument, to be designed 
and executed by Mr. Bacon, will be 
placed in the recess of the Northern 
Transept. ‘he intention is to represent 
filial piety, by a female figure, weeping 
over the tomb of parents and relatives, and 
the poet’s neglected harp hanging upon a 
willow. (157th Psalin, v. 1, 2.) 

“The inscriptions following, shew the 
application of these symbols : 

* Anna Seward died March 25th, 1809, 
aged 66. By her order this monument is 
erected to the memory of her Father, the 
Rev. Thomas Seward, M. A. Canon resi- 
dentiary of this Cathedral, who died March 
1790, aged 81. Of her Mother, Elizabeth 
his Wife, daughter of the Rev. John Hun- 
ter, whodied July 1780, aged 66. And of 
her Sister Sarah, their younger daughter, 
who died June 1764, aged 20. 

* Amid these Ailes where once his pre- 
cepts showed [he trode, 

The Heavenward path-way which in life 

This simple tablet marks a Father’s bier ; 

And those he lov’d in life, in death are near ; 

For him, for them, a daughter bade it rise 

Memorial of domestic charities. 

Still would you know why o’er the marble 
spread, 

In female grace the willow droops her head ; 

Why on her branches, silent and unstrung, 

The minstrel harp is emblematic hung, 

What Poet’s voice is smother’d here in dust 

Till waked to join the chorus of the just, 

Lo! one brief line an answer sad supplies, 

Honour’d, beloved, and mourn’d, here 
Sewarp lies, 

Iler worth, her warmth of heart, our sor- 
rows Say,— 

Go seek her genius in her living lay.’ 

Wavrer Scorr.” 

**On the North side of the West door is 
a large mural marble, upon which is this 
wmscription > 

*P. M. Lanceloti Addison, S. T. P. 
agro Westmorelandie oriundi, in Coll. 
Regin. Oxon. bonarum literarum profectu, 
diutinis per Earopam Africamque pere- 
grinationibus, rerum periti& spectabilis ; 
bujus tandem eccl. Decani, Conventriensis 
et Archidiaconi; in primis nuptiis duxit 
Janam, Nathan. Gulstone, S. T. P. filiam, 
et Guliel. Gulstone Episcapi Bristoliensis 
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sororem; in secundis Dorotheam, Johan. 
Danvers de Shakerston, in agro Leicestrien- 
si Armigeri filiam; funera mariti de se 
optimé meriti nuper plorantem: ex Jana 
tres filios et totidem filias suscepit; Jo- 
sephum, Gulstonum arcis Sti, Georgii gu- 
bernatorem; Lancelotum coll. Magd. 
Oxon, socium; Janam et Annam prima 
juventute defunctas; et Dorotheam uni- 
cam ex tot liberis superstitem. Obiit 
A. D. 1703, wtatis 71. Ab eo eximias 
nature dotes, morum innocentiam, bene- 
volentiam erga homines ; in Deum pieta- 
tem, luculentum (si quod aliud) patrimo- 
nium accepit filius natu maximus Josephus, 
seculi sui decus ; qui in optimi parentis 
consortium dum hoc ipsi marmor adorna- 
ret prepropera morte adscitus est A. D. 
31749." © 

“ On the South side of the West door is 
the following inscription : 

‘Ina vault in the South Aile of this 
Church are deposited the remains of Gil- 
bert Walmesiey, csq. registrar of the 
ecclesiastical court at Lichfield, who de- 
parted this life August 3, 1751, aged 71. 
He was descended from an antient family 
in Lancashire ; his father represented the 
City of Lichfield in parliament, and was 
chancellor of this diocese. In the same 
vault are deposited the remains of Magda- 
len his wife. She was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aston, of Aston, in the county of 
Chester, bart. She died Nov. 11, 1786, 
in the 78th year of her age. In the same 
vault also are deposited the remains of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Aston, spinster, sister of 
the aforesaid Magdalen. She died 
Nov. 25, 1785, in the 78th year of her 
age.’ ” 

“ M.S. Carolina Edvardi Grove Armi- 
geri Uxoris optima, Baptiste Proby S. T. 
P. hujus Ecclesia Decani Filiz natu ter- 
tim: Vixit annos heu! paucos, XXXIJ, 
Ob. Feb. 11, 1800.” 

“In the South Transept, 

*M. S. Baptiste Proby, S. S. T. P, 
hujus Adis per annos 30 Decani dignis- 
simi, integerrimi vitz viri, ingenii mitis, 
benigni, in sacro ministerio indefessi ; qui 
suis charissimus, omnibusque bonis flebilis, 
obiit anno wtatis 81, A. D. 1807. Vidua 
H. M. P. mecrens.’ ” 

** In the North Transept, 

* William Vyse, M. A. of Standon in the 
County of Stafford ; many years canon- 
residentiary of this Cathedral-Church, 
Rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, and 
Archdeacon of Salop, died June 29, 1770; 
aged 61 years. Filial affection raises this 
Monument to the memory of a beloved 
Parent, who by strict integrity, amiable 
manners, and ingenious talents, was en- 
deared to ali who knew him. Catherine, 
his wife, daughter of the Rt. Rev. Richd. 
Smalbroke, Lord Bishop of this Diocese, 
died August 1, 1790, aged 77°" 

“Ip 
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“ In the South Transept : 

* Sacred te the memory of John Saville, 
48 years Vicar Choral of this Cathedral. 
Ob. Augusti 2ndo, 1803, ztat. 67. 

* Once in the heart, cold in yon narrow 
cell, [dwell ; 

Did each mild grace, each ardent virtue 

Kind aid, kind tears, fur others’ want and 
woe ; 

For others’ joy the gratulating glow ; 

And skill to mark,and eloquence to claim, 

For genius in each art, the palm of fame. 

¥e choral walls, ye lost the matchless song, 

When the last silence stiffen’d on that 


tongue. 
Ah! who may now your pealing anthems 
) may y p g 
raise {praise ? 


In soul-pour’d tones of fervent prayer and 
Saville, thy lips twice on thy final day 
Here breath’d, in health and hope, the 
sacred lay ; 
Short pangs, ere night, their fatal signal 
guve, [the grave ! 
Quench’d the bright sun for thee—and op’d 
Now from that graceful furm and beaming 
face, [chase ; 
Insatiate worms the lingerin< likeness 
But, thy pure spirit fled from pains and 
fears [ spheres. 
To sinless —- changeless —- everlasting 
Sleep then, pale mortal frame, in yon low 
shrine, { thine.’” 
«* Till Angels wake thee with a note like 


This little volume is on a superior 
scale to many of the modern Guides. 


94, Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; continued from 
page 143. 

* BEFORE I enter on the reign of Eli- 

zabeth,”’ says Mr. Dibdin, “ let me pay 
a passing but sincere tribute of respect to 
the memory of Cranmer; whose Great 
Bible is at once a monument of his attach- 
ment to the Protestant Religion and to 
“splendid books. His end was sufficiently 
lamentable ; but while the flames were 
consuming his parched body, and while his 
right hand, extended in the midst of them, 
was reproached by him for its former act 
of wavering anti offence, he had the com- 
furt of ‘soothing his troubled spirit by 
reflecting upon what his past life had ex- 
hibited in the cause of learning, morality, 
and religion. Let his memory be respect- 
ed among Virtuous Bibliomaniacs ! 

« All hail to the Sovereign, who, bred 
up in severe habits of reading and me- 
ditation, loved books and scholars to the 
very bottom of her heart !—I consider 
Elizabeth as a Royal Bibliomaniac of tran- 
scendant fame.--- Isee her, in imagination, 
wearing her favourite little Volume of 
Prayers*, the composition of Queen 





* See our vol. LX. ;and vol. LXI. pages 
8, 321. Epir. 


(Sept. 
Catherine Parr, and Lady Tirwit, ‘ bound 
in solid gold, and hanging by a gold chain 
at her side’ at.her morning and evening 
devotions --- afterwards, as she became 
firmly seated upon her throne, taking an 
interest in the embellishments of the 
Prayer Book, which goes under her own 
name ; and then indulging her strong bib- 
liomaniacal appetites in fostering the in. 
stitation * fur the erecting of a Library, 
and an Academy for the study of Antiquities 
and History.’ Notwithstanding ier earnest- 
ness to root.out all relicks of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, I cannot in my heart 
forbear to think, but that she secured, for 
her own book-boudoir, one or two of the 
curious articles which the Commissioners 
oftentimes found in the libraries that they 
inspected.” 


We must refer to the book itself 
for anecdotes of Roger Ascham, the 
Queen’s Tutor; Cecil, her Prime 
Minister; and her Favourite Abp. 
Parker, “‘ who had a private press, 
which was worked with Types cast at 
his own expence; and a more deter- 
mined book-fancier, and treasurer of 
antient lore, did not at that time 
exist in Great Britain !” 

“In this reign also are celebrated 
Dr. John Dee; “ the renowned Cap- 
tain Cox of Coventry;” Sir Robert 
Cotton; and Sir Thomas Bodley. 


** Let us, however,’ adds Mr. Dibdin, ‘not 
forget that we have reached the reign of 
James I. ; a monarch, who, like Justinian, 
affected to be ‘ greatly given to study of 
books,’ and who, according to Burton’s tes- 
timony, wished he had been chained to one 
of the shelves of the Bodleian Library. Of 
all literary tastes, James had the most 
strange and sterile. Let us leave him to his 
Demonology ; but notice, with the respect 
that it merits, the more rational and even 
elegantly cultivated mind of his sen Prince 
Henry; of whose passion for books there 
are some good evidences upon record.” 


Mr. Dibdin next proceeds to Tom 
Coryate and Henry Peacham; and 
observes, that 


« Contemporaneous with Peacham, lived 
that very curious collector of antient po- 
pular little pieces, as well as lover of 
* sacred secret soul-soliloquies,’ the re- 
nowned melancholy composer, yecleped 
Robert Burton ; whom I do not scruple to 
number among the most marked biblio- 
maniacs of the age: notwithstanding his 
saucy railing against Frankfort book-fairs. 
We have abundance of testimony, (ex- 
clusive. of the fruits of his researches 
which appear by his innumerable marginal 
references to authers of all ages and 
characters) that this original, amusing, and 

now 
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Bow popular, author, was an arrant book- 
hunter; or, as old Anthony hath it, ‘a 
devourer of authors.’ Rouse, theLibrarian 
of the Bodleian, is said to bave liberally 
assisted Burton in furnishing bim with 
choice books for the prosecution of this 
extraordinary work.” 


Lord Lumley and Henry Hastings 
are very honvurably noticed ; as is 

« John Clungeon, who left a press, and 
some books carefully deposited in a stout 
chest, to the parish church at Southamp- 
ton. We have also evidence of this man’s 
having erected apress * within the same ; but 
human villainy has robbed us of every re- 
lick of his books and printing furniture +.” 

“ Mr. John Ward of London is described 
by Hearne, as being ‘ a citizen and vintner 
of London,’ and ‘a lover of antiquities.’ 
He had a copy of the Chartulary of Dun- 
staple in MS. which was put by Wanley 
into the Harleian collections.” 

The account of the Ferrar family 
of Little Gedding is entertaining ; and 
is followed by “ a Bibliomaniac of first- 
rate celebrity, Elias Ashmole.” 

“ But a truce to worthy old Elias. For 
see yonder the bibliomaniacal spirit of 
Archbishop laud pacing your Library ! 
With one hand resting upon a folio, it 
points with the other to your favourite 
print of the public buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford — thereby reminding us 
of his attachment, while living, to litera- 
ture and fine books, and of his benefac- 
tions to the Bodleian Library. Now it 
‘looks frowningly’ upon us; and turning 
round, and shewing the yet reeking gash 
from which the life-blood flowed, it flits 
away — 

‘ Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima 
somo,’ 

Peace, peace, thou once ‘ lofty spirit? — 

peace to thy sepulchre — always conse- 

crated by the graieful student who has 

beeu benefited by thy bounty !” 

Richard Braithwaite next occurs ; 
“whose talents do not appear tu be 
so generally known and highly com- 
mended as they merit to be.” 

“ H. Dyson (says Hearne) a person of a 
Very strange, prying, and inquisitive 
genius, in the matter of books, as may 
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books, chicfly in old English, almost in 
every library, that have belonged to him, 
with his name upon them.’ Peter Lang- 
toft’s Crronicles, vol. i. p. 13,—This intel - 
ligence Hearne gleaned from his friend Mr. 
T. Baker.” 

We are now arrived at the period 
when sales of books by auction com- 
meneed ; which shall be takeu up in a 
future number. 


95. Examination of the Prejudices commonly 
entertained against Mercury as beneficially 
ap plicable to the greater Number of Liver 
Complaints, and to various other Forms of 
Disease, as well as to Syphilis. By James 
Curry, M. D. F. R.S. &c. Second Edi- 
tion, 8vo. pp. 49. J. Callow and E, 
Cox, 1810. 

DR. CURRY’s principal object in 
publishing the little pamphlet before 
us, appears to be that of cautioning 
his medical readers against the in- 
flucnce of the prevailing prejudices 
against the administration of Mercury, 
particularly in cases of hepatic disor- 
der, previously to the publication of a 
larger work, * On the Nature of the 
Hepatic Function; the Purposes it 
serves in the animal @conomy ; and 
the powerful influence which a dis- 
ordered state of it exerts in exciting, 
aggravating, and modifying various 
forms of disease, both general and 
local,” which he has long promised, 
and which we understand is in great 
forwardness. 

The motives which have induced 
Dr. Curry to forestall something of 
what he purposes to expatiate more 
largely on, in the work above alluded 
to, are given in the Preface: 

“ In the mean time public opinion, 
which is seldom stationary, received an 
impulse additionally adverse to the em- 
ployment of that remedy, without the aid 
of which all our effurts to cure hepatic 
disorder will prove as unsuccessful as 
those which we daily witness the trial of 
to cure or even suspend confirmed Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. On this account then, how- 
ever premature and imperfect the attempt 
might appear, J thought it right to offer 





appear from many libraries; there being 


to the perusal of my medical acquaintance, 


* Qu. If the Press was not the Chest only, not a Printing Press, as is shewn by the 


inscription on it. Eprr. 


t “ lu the Northern chapel, which is parted from the side aile by a beautiful open 
Gothic screen, is a handsome monument to the memory of the Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesly, and a large and costly standing chest, carved aud inlaid, and stated by an 
inscription on its front, to have been given, with the books in ii, by Johan Clungeon. The 
inscription is as follows: * Jobn the sonne of John Ciungeon of this towne, Alderman, 
erected this presse, and gave ceitain books, who died anno 1646.2 The books are, how- 
ever, now gone, and the surplices, &c. are kept m the chest. See a tasteful and elegantly 
primted little volame, intituled, ‘4 Walk through Southampton ; by Sir H. C. Englefield, 


bart. 1801, 8vo. p. 64.” 
Genr. Mac, Seplember, 1811. 


a6 
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as I now do to the profession at large, the 
following pages (originally drawn up as 
an Introductivn to the intended work), by 
way of temporary caveat to stay their 
judgments, at least until the evidence for 
as well as the objections against the use 
of Mercury shall be fairly laid before 
them.”’ Preface, p. vii. 


In page 13, Dr. Curry expresses the 
mutual surprise which himself and Mr. 
Abernethy felt ondiscovering the great 
coincidence of opinion which existed 
between thein on this subject; but 
shortly afterwards observes, that 
“* nevertheless it will soon be disco- 
vered, that although we nearly agree 
in the leading principle, we differ 
considerably in the application of it; 
and that what he refers to the chy- 
Jopoietic viscera in geveral, 1 look 
expecially to the liver for.” 

We cannot help observing here, 
that the view which Mr. Aberneth 
has taken of this subject, and which 
he has recently given to the publick, 
appears to be the most rational and 
useful that has yet come before us; 
but, although it be admitted (as he 
cons‘ders) that diseases are exciied 
by a disordered state of the constilu- 
tion, which seems to consist in 2 com- 
bmation of vervous weakness and 
irritability, with disorder of the d'- 
gestive organs; yel it must, we think, 
he allowed. that there are great va- 
ri¢tics of such a state of disorder, 
which are worthy of minute investi- 
gation, that their peculiarities may 
meet with suitable remedies; an en- 
quiry, therefore, how far weakness 
and irritability of the system at large, 
with disorder of the digestive orgaus 
in general, may be exciled, increased, 
or modified by that of the liver in 
paflicular, appears to be a very de- 
sirable object. 

In a note tu page 5, Dr. Curry al- 
ludes to the great sympathy whieh 
has Deen observed to exist between 
the liver and the brain. This is mdeed 
# most interesting and important 
branch of the enquiry; not only on 
account of the sumber of bodily dis- 
eases which may be derived from a 
disturbance of the functions of that 
viseus which has ever been considered 
as the source of animal life; but be- 
cause a suspension or derangement of 
the hepatic functions in particular 
has been found to be connected with 
a disordered state of the mind, which, 
ta a thinkiog beiag, must appear 
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more terrible than even corporeal 


pain. The following circumstance 
must have been frequently observed 
by all those who are much conversant 
in diseases. A patient has for a long 
time been out of health, with a de- 
rangement of the digestive functions; 
afier a time the disorder acquires a 
peculiarity by which it is easily distin- 
guishable; the patient no longer hupes 
for a recovery {rom his apparently tri- 
vial complaints, but sinks into an irra- 
tional and dejected state of mind; as 
the disorder advances, his views, not 
only of his own malady, but of every 
other surrounding object, become 
more and more gloomy and deplor- 
able, and he is frequently the sport 
of a thousand fantastical and super- 
stitious apprehensions of danger: his 
sleep is imperfect, and he is disturbed 
by hurrying dreams, The same effects 
have been produced apparently in 
consequence of grief. Persons whose 
minds have been long agitated by 
anxiely and despair, have at last in- 
curred a state of disorder, after which 
not only the particular subject of 
their sorrow, but every other, is 
viewed with what is usually called the 
jaundiced eye; which shews that the 
disorder, having been established, has 
re-acted upon the mind, the agitation 
of which originally caused it. That 
the liver is the principal viscus whose 
derangement produces such a state of 
mental dejection is a very antient 
opinion, as will appear evident to all 
who consider the etymology of the 
terms Miraclyo7 itty and "T woxovaparic, 
used by the autient Greek writers to 
express it. The French word Atra- 
bilaire, aud the Italian Fegatoso, have 
nearly the same meaning. Indeed 
our English word Liver, and the 
Auglo-Saxon Lyfen, are derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon verb lyfian, vivere ; 
and its application to that particular 
Viscus must have been founded on an 
idva of its being particularly essential 
to life: It would pot be exactly 
withia our province as Reviewers; or 
we could quote numerous psssages 
from Latin and Greek authors, to 
prove how strongly the Anticats were 
impressed with a noticn of the sym- 
pathics between the liver and the 
mind, The curious reader may find 
them by referring to the words irae 
and jecur in the verbal indexes to the 
Lelphin ard other editions of the 


Classicks. 
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Classicks. Similar opinions may be 
found dispersed among the writings 
of many of the Oriental nations, as 
well as in the medical works of various 
modern authors; but the views which 
have been taken of this subject, till 
very lately, have been limited and su- 
perficial, and consequently they have 
not been duly acted upon. The con- 
clusions to be drawn from what has 
been said above are as follows : 

The opinions of Dr. Curry concern- 
ing the liver are, for the most part, 
neither new nor chimerical. They 
are opinions which appear to have 
been entertained, in a crude and undi- 
gested state, by the antient ivhabit- 
ants of Mgypt and Syria in the in- 
fancy of science, and the origin of 
which, founded on observation and 
experience, lies buried in the night 
of history. From the Aigyptians they 
were probably transmitted to the 
Greeks and Romans, and made a 
considerable part of their pathology. 
During the lapse of ages, other no- 
tions started up among medical men, 
aud supplanted them; but they have 
been revived again by the accurate 
observation of sagacious physiologists 
toward the close of the last, and in 
the beginning of the present century ; 
and we hope they will receive addi- 
tional illustration when Dr. Curry's 
larger work shall be laid before the 
publick. 


96. The History of the Worthies of Eng- 
Jand: endeavoured by Thomas Fuller, 
D. D. first printed in 1662. A new 
Edition ; with a few Explanatory Notes, 
by John Nichols, F. A. S. Lend, Edinb. 
and Perth. In Two Volumes, +o. pp. 
xvi. 596, and 619. Rivingtons, Payne, 
Wilkie, &c. Kc. Ke. 


THE reputation of * Fuller’s Wor- 
thies” has been so long and su de- 
servedly established, that it would 
be wholly superfluous in this plaee 
to discuss its merits. Let it suffice, 
therefore, to announce the re-publi- 
cation in the words of our industrious 
Colleague : 

_ “In compliance with customary form, 
it may be necessary to state some reasons 
for the present re-publication. Of these 
the most important are, that the original 
Edition had become scarce, and that the 
Work possesses considerable merit. Of 
the Anthor it has with great truth been 
suid, ‘ that he was eminent asa Divine ; 
ut more eminent as a Biographer and 
Historian, His imagination was lively, 
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his reading extensive, and his memory 
tenacious of what it read.’ These are the 
remarks of Mr. Granger ; who adds, that 
his ‘ History of the Worthies is the most 
estimable of his Works ;’ and not less ju- 
diciously observes, that Dr. Fuller ‘ was 
unhappy in having a vein of wit, as he 
has taken uncommon pains to write up to 
the bad taste of his age, which was much 
fonder of conceit than sentiment.’ 

“ Whatever errors may be found in the 
* History of the Worthies,’ (and errors 
must be expected in every work of a simi- 
lar nature); the Characters, or Memo- 
rials, which are here assembled, will always 
make it a book not only necessary, but 
pleasant to be consulted. Even Bishop 
Nicolson, fastidious as in this instance 
he is, admits that the Work at least ‘ pre- 
tends to give an account of the Native 
Commodities, Manufactures, Buildings, 
Proverbs, &c. of all the Counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, a» well as of the Great 
Men in Church and State, though the 
latter looks like the principal design, aug 
makes up the greatest part of the volume. 
The best things in it are the Catalogues of 
the Sheritfs, and the Lists of the Gentry, 
as they were returned from the several 
Counties in the twelfth year of Henry the 
Sixth.’ But the learned Bishop seems to 
have forgotten that the Wortures are pro- 
fessedly the main Subject of the Book, 

* Much might be said, if it were neces- 
sary, in vindication of the language of 
Dr. Fuller, and even in palliation of 
occasional mistakes. In his early years, 
quaintness was the characteristick of 
almost every Writer of eminence; and 
if he has followed their example, he has 
certainly refined upon it, and rarely, if 
ever, degenerates into vulgarity. ‘The 
style which he had acquired in the Reign 
of the Pedant James was not likely te be 
improved amidst the horrors of Civ:] Com- 
motion ; and he did not long eneugh sur- 
vive the Restoration, to correct the erro. 
neous taste in which he had so long in- 
dulged. 

** With respect to errors, let the candid 
Reader consider and inake allowance for 
the novel and the arduous task in which 
our Author was engaged; the difficulty of 
which can only be appreciated by those 
who have deyoted themselyes to similar 
researches, The present Editor knows, 
by long experience, that the supplymg of 
a single date will not unfrequently lead to 
the turning over many a volume, aad oc- 
cupy no incousiderable portion of time 
and labour; and that, after all, one wrong 
date is more readily observed, than an 
hundred that have been corrected with the 
severest toil. 

‘* From the circumstance of its extreme 
peculiarity, it has been considered most 
advisable to preserve the text of Dr. Fuller 
pure and unmixed; retaining his ortho- 
graphy, 
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graphy, however loose, unless in an in- 
stance here and there when an erroneous 
spelling would occasion ambiguity ; and 
silently supplying, without the parade of 
pointing them out, several dates which 
had been at first left blank. These slight 
Corrections, with the addition of a few 
explanatory Notes and a general Index, 
are all the merit that the present Editor 
can claim; yet, even in this humble de- 
partment of Literature, he has to boast of 
having met with very liberal and useful 
assistance, from Mr. Bindley, Mr. Malone, 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, Mr. Henry 
Ellis, Mr. Philip Bliss, and several other 
literary friends. 

“A Continuation of Taz, Wortutes of 
the United Empire would be a most de- 
sirable object; but this is a task which 
the present Editor has neither leisure nor 
inclination to attempt. He is happy, 
however, to have been enabled, in the 
Additions to the Couaty of Kenr by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, to exhibit a specimen 
of the requisites necessary fur so laudable 
an undertaking. 

“ The few Notes on Wittsuinz, by Mr. 
Jobn Britton, are particularly appropri- 
ate, and it'is ouly to be regretted that 
they are not more numerous. 

* As it is natural to inquire into the 
personal history of an Author, some brief 
Memoirs of Dr, Fuller shall be subjoined ; 
which, as there is little new to be said on 
the subject, I have borrowed principally 
from an article originally compiled by 
the Rev. Dr. Ralph Heathcote; and to 
this will be annexed an Analysis and Vin- 
dication of the ‘ Wortlies,’ first pub- 
lished in the Biographia Britannica. J.N.” 

On the part of the Editor it will be 
seen, not much is promised ; yet the 
brief Notes are a demonstration of 
considerable research, and of much at- 
tentive perusal of the origiual. Those 
more intimately acquainted with any 
particular County may, doubtless, be 
able to contribute still farther illus- 
trations of honest Fuller; and to such 
communications, if brief and judi- 
cious, the columns of the Genticman’s 
Magazine will at all times be open. 

At the end of every County, a 
short sketch is given, by Mr. Nichols, 
of the Topographical Works by 
whieh it has been illustrated; of 
which Kent may serve as a specimen : 

* It would gratify the departed spirit 
of Dr. Fuller, could he know that Kent 
has had a superabundant share of eminent 
Topographers ; insomuch that it will be 
only necessary to record their Names — 
beginning with the ‘ Perambulation of Wil- 
Jiam Lambarde” in 1576; followed by 
Kilburne 1657; Philipot, 1659; Somner, 
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1693; Harris, 1719; Seymour, 1776; 
Hasted, the most complete and regular 
History of the County, 1778, &c.; and 
Henshail, 1798; besides ‘ The Kentish 
Traveller’s Companion,’ and several se- 
parate Guides. — Canferbory and Roches- 
ter, with their venerable Cathedrals, have 
also had several able Historians; and 
‘their Monuments, from the pencils parti- 
cularly of Carter avd Schnebbelie, and the 
buriv of Basire, torm beautiful embellish- 
ments in the ‘ Sepulchral Monuments of 
Great Britain’ by Mr. Gough. The Isle 
of Thanet has been described by Mr, 
Lewis ; the antient Roman Stations of Re- 
culver and Richborough have been inves- 
tigated; as have the antient ‘Towns of 
Dover, Faversham, Maidstone, Sandwich, 
Tunstall, Gravesend, &c. &c. and the 
famous Mineral Waters of Tunbridge 
Wells, —Several Kentish Traets are print- 
ed in the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica ;” and the titles of numerous de- 
tached Pamphlets are given in Mr. Gough's 
* Anecdotes of British Topography.’ — 
Brayley’s Account of Kent im the ‘ Beau- 
ties of England’ is executed wit't great 
industry, and worth consulting, —See also 
the ‘Magna Britannia ;’ ‘ The Environs 
of London, by the Rev, Daniel Lysons ; 
and Mr. Gough’s Additions to Camden. 

“ [cannot resist the temptation of an- 
nexing to this County the ideas of my 
very able and judicious friend Sir Egerton 
Krydges (to whom I am indebted for the 
Notes on Kent signed B.) on the subject 
of « Continuation of Fuller’s Worthes ; a 
task for which, if he had leisure to under- 
take it, I know not the man who is better 
qualified, being peculiarly gifted by Na- 
ture, and from the general turn of his 
literary pursuits, for a work which re- 
guives great patience of research, exten- 
sive reading, aud no inconsiderable share 
of taste and discrimination. N.” 

Jha future Number more shall be 
said of the “ Additions” above al- 
luded to, , 

The Volumes are handsomely print- 
ed; and a good portrait of Dr, Ful- 
ler is prefixed. 

J. B. (part i. page 520) is informed, that 
“ Crashaw’s Sacred Poems” may be found 
in Anderson’s Edition ef British Poets § 
yet, on a hasty inspection, we do not see 
cither of the two pieces extracted into the 
above page.—We are not obliged to Philos. 

We are sorry we cannot find, in Nash’s 
Worcestershire, the intermarriage between 
the families of Trittie aud Foley, inquired 
after by “ A Constant Reader.” 

Views of the Deanery at Carlisle, and of 
Wrotham Church. Kent, in our next; with 
Anatysis or Booxs; ANTIQUABIUS5 Mr. 
J.d, PARK; RicHMONDIENSIS; SENEX 5 Mr. 
Fitz-@eratp’s Poem, &c, &c. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THE VOYAGE OF LOVE AND TIME. 


Destin'p with restless foot to roam, 
Old Timez, a venerable sage, 
Reaches a river's brink, and “« Come,” 
He cries, ‘‘ have pity on my age. 
What on these banks forgotten, I 
Who mark each moment with my glass, 
Hear, damseis, hear my suppliant cry, 
And courteously help Time to pass.” 


Dixporting on the further shore, 
Full many a gentle Nymph look’d on, 
Aad fain, to speed his passage o’er, [Crone; 
Bade Love, their boatman, fetch the 
But pnez of all the groupe most staid, 
Stili warn’d her venturous mates: “ Alas, 
How oft has shipwreck whelm’d ibe maid 
Whose pity would help ‘Time to pass.” 


Lightly his boat across the stream 
Love guides, his hoary freight receives, 
Aud fluttering ’mid the sunny gleam, 
His canvas to the breezes gives ; 
And plying light his little oars, 
In treble now, and now in bass, 
* See, girls,” the enraptured Urchin roars, 
“ How gaily Love makes Time to pass.” 


But svon, ’tis Love’s proverbial crime, 
Exhausted he his oar Ict fall ; 

And soon these oars are seiz’d by Time, 
And heard ye uot the rallier’s call? 

* What, tir’d so soon of thy sweet toil ? 
Poor child! thousleepest: I, alas i 

In graver strain repeat tue while 
My song: ’tis Time makes Love to pass.” 





ODE 
Written after perusing an Account of the 
Miseries inflicted upon the Portuguese by 
the French Armies in their Retreat, and 
the liberal Subscription raised by this 
Country for the Benefit of the unfortunate 
Sufferers. 


W/!TH drooping crest and frustrate 
aim, 
Whelm’d ia the terrors of dismay— 
Back from the thunder of avenging fices, 
Their giory shatter’d, Victory’s lucid crown 
Dash’d from their hated brows away, 
Their impious laurels trampled down, 
Their vaunted eagles sunk in shame, 
The Gallic Host retires. 
Wrapt in the murky shades of night, 
Lo! where they steal in recreant flight : 
But, ab! what bursting horrors rise ! 
What raving yells of wild despair, 
What shrieks of anguish, and what rending 
_ ries, [skies, 
Pierce the dark glooms that veil the 
Aad float, loud mingling, on the startled air! 
Where’er they march, where’er theyturn, 
The Cottage flames, the Sauctuaries burn ! 


Wide o’er the fields destructive pour’d 
In thick’ning show’rs the torches gleam, 
And, waving fierce, the clitt’ring sword 
Rolls many a purple stream. 
Dragg’d from the couch of slumbersweet, 
What hapless ibousands sink to death ! 
Stretch’d at theblood-stain’d ruffians’ feet 
Tuey wake, they gasp with dying breath : 
Or, where the curling fumes are spread, 
Where bissing brands terrific thrown 
Their crimson volumes raise, 
Shat ’mid the conflagration dread, 
And oh! denied the pow’r to flee, 
Hark, hark ! they perish in the scorching 
blaze, [glee, 
While hideous laughter taunts with brutal 
And mocks the parting groan !—— 
The smoking village totters round, 
A crimson deluge laves the ground, 
Feil Marder shakes the reekiug koife, 
And, crush’d beneath herwhelmingspeed, 
The father, son, the daughter, wife, 
Swept sudden from the walks of life, 
{a one sad carnage bleed! 
Deep in the mother’s snowy breast, 
Where, fundlysnatch’d aad closely prest, 
The lovely babe with infant grace 
Has strove to hide its cherub face, 
And twin'd its lie foldiug arms 
To shelter from. the rude alarms, 
See the grim falchion strikes, nor waits to 
spare 
The trembling innocent that nestles there | 
Ah! not the flush of youthful bloom, 
Nor yet the scatter’d locks of hoary age, 
Can screen the luckless victim from the 
tuinb, 
Or smooth the brows of Rage ! 
And could not Beauty’s seraph smile 
The frowns of savage Wrath beguile ? 
Or rather, say, was Beauty’s tear, 
Was Beauty’s voice no pleader here > 
Say where had fled the magic spell 
That rules the stubborn heart so well, 
That silent, winning, soft controul, 
That secret charm that melts the soul ? 
Oh! they were there ; but vainly strove 
The rosy lips of kneeling Beauty, 
The speaking tears of filial love, 
The gallant warmth of manly duty! 
Not e’en the Convent’s solitary shade 
Can stem th’ Invaders’ force, 
Repel! the dire remorseless blade, 
Or mingle pity with the torrent’s course : 
Not even there, amid the sacred haunt 
Where human discords learn to cease, 
Where meek Religion pours the hallow’d 
chaunt, 
Can sainted Virtue rest in peace, 
From cell to cell distracted driv’n 
The guiltless Virgin looks to Heav’n; 
Frantic before the rushing throng, 
With hurried pace she darts along, 
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But, circled soon with hostile bands, 
In vain she lifts her struggling hands ; 
Lock’d in their ruthless iron grasps, 
In vain she weeps, in vain she clasps 
With madd’ning fear and zeal divine 
The silver cross, the holy shrine !— 
h, Mercy ! sweet, benignant pow’r ! 
Thy angel wings are banish’d far ; 
Oppression rules the mournful hour, 
And, rear’d aloft with Gorgon mien, 
Insatiate Slaughter whirls her crimson car 
Triumphant o’er the scence ! 
Slow from the blushing East in ruddy dawn 
Up Heaven’s blue arch the lucid morn 
Expands the beams of day : 

But, oh! wild bursting on the glare of light, 
What havock swells upon the tortur’d sight! 
With laughing aspect blithe and gay 

j Nature shines no more ; 
Her lovely smiles are swept away, 
Her fields are drench’d with gore ! 
In winding valley, or on mountain brow, 
No longer peeps the rural cot; 
A sable pile of ashes now, 
Destruction marks the happy spet : 
And late where many a gentle flood 
Had curl’d its white waves to the glitt’ring 
sun, 
Tinging the verdant banks with blood, 
What gushing tides of purple run!— 
Alas! how chang’d is ev’ry view, 
Where gladness danc’d, and plenty grew! 
Mill, still the dying shrieks resound, 
The flame still lingers on the shatter’d wall, 
A barren waste is scatter’d round, 
’Tis desolation all ! 
And o’er those flow’ry fertile plains, 
Where, wand’ring late, supremely blest 
With calm content and social rest, 
The humble shepherd pip’d his woodland 
strains, 
Blank Ruin frowns ; and sad on ev’ry gale 
Echoes the widow's scream, the mother’s 
plaintive tale.— 


Black’ning the heav’ns with forceful 
sway, 
The angry storm awhile may sweep ; 
The sullen tempest dies away, 
The thunders fall to sleep, 
Fix’d to some everlasting verge, 
The whelming billows rave ; 
A barrier locks the roaring surge, 
A limit checks the wave. 
Put thou, insatiate, crucl lord! 
Fiend of the Earth! whose savage word 
Has loos’d grim Slaughter from her den 
To trample down the ranks of men, 
What limit shall arrest thy wasting sword? 
What mighty barrier shall controul 
The hideous cravings of thy guilty soul ? 
On eagle plume from height to height 
Thy wild ambition ranges unconfin’d, 
Thro’ the dark future whirls her impious 
flight, 
And there, with many a secret dream, 
Presumptuous hope, and lofty scheme, 
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Gigantic soars without a bouad ; 
Grasps in one vast dominion all mankind, 
And spurns at ev’ry mound ! 
Yet shall not Heav’n accept the cry 
Appealing kingdoms loudly raise ? 
Is there no shaft prepar’d te fly, 
Tho’ wrapt in floods of scorching blaze, 
Hertranquil sceneswith lawless ravage torn, 
Poor Lusitania weeps forlorn ? 
The widow's curse is trembling there, 
The groan of Nature rends the air: 
And canst theu sit devoid of fear, 
Secure in Gallia’s smile ? 
Detested Monster! canst thou hear, 
And laugh and mock the while ? 
Triumph indeed thy paths among 
Has strew'd her flow’ry chap!ets long ; 
But slumb’ring Vengeance yet shallwake, 
The ling’ring bolt shall yet be shed, 
And many a lurking poisonous snake 
Twine the foul wreath that decks thy 
head.— 
Thou canst not bribe the hand of Death, 
Thou canst net hold the forfeit breath ; 
Aud when at lastthe narrow scope 
Of toilsome life must cease, 

Where shall thy spirit rest for hope, 
Where shalt thou louk for peace ? 
Oh, tyrant! keep thy glitt’ring crown; 
Uncavied boast thy wide renown ;— 

I would not feel thy dying hour, 
I would not wear a heart like thine, 
For all the glories of thy pow’r, 
For all the wealth of India’s mine! 


But list! —what a!ter’d sounds are these ? 
The wond’ring ear is sure beguil’d, 
Or shouts of joy with accent wild 
Are murmuring on the breeze— 
Ob! not the ear proclaims untrue ; 
*Tis joy, tis joy that swells the shout, 
Tis sudden gladness lives anew, 
For dire defeat and hasty rout 
Have gor’d the tines of France ! 
See on their ranks from hill to hill 
Britannia pours with eager fray ; 
And while ber thunders echo still, 
While conquest yet with fuigent ray 
Glares on her wrathfal lance, — 
Her streaming eyes are cast around, 
To mark what havock loads the ground, 
W buat brutal rage, what ruffian force, 
Have revel’d in the murd’rer’s course ! 
She weeps the desolated scene, 
The burning cot, the faded green, 
The barren waste that spreads immense 
In all the wreck of innocence : 
And lo! at once distresstul bending 
She flings her bounteous treasures wide ; 
With soothing voice her aid extending, 
She bids the plaint of Misery subside !—— 
Hash’d are the yells of mad Despair, 
No longer raves the frantic shriek ; 
The paliid tints of sorrowing care 
Forsake the mourner’s bright’niog cheek : 
The starving wretch is kindly fed, 
‘The naked limbs are covered ; 
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Again the cottage cheers the vale, 
Again the native charms are view’d, 
And hark ! on ev’ry whisp’ring gale 
1s borne the song of gratitude : 
Returning culture decks the plain, 
And Lusitania blooms again ! 
England! this youthful breast for thee 
Has often throbb’d with rapt’rous glee, 
And lov’d to join the loud acclaim 
When o’er thy brow with radiant flame 
Shone the bright star of Victory : 
And yet when Egypt’s classic shore 
Heard thy dread thunders bursting roar, 
When from bis antient solitary caves 
The rolling Nile astonish’d saw 
Thy streaming banners, lifted high, 
Floating im triumph to the sky, 
While drooping down with frighted awe 
The rival ensign of the war 
Trail’d abject in the waves : 
Or when Trafalgar’s rugged coast, 
Red with thy gleaming fire, 
Beheld the crush of Gallia’s boast, 
Beheld her fleets again expire : 
Or when, quick chas’d from Maida’s bat- 
tle-field, 
Her routed armies learn’d to yield ; 
Or when she mix’d in fight severer, 
Aud sunk once more at Vimiera— 
Yét in these hours of prosperous fate 
I felt thee not so dear, 
Nor thought thy lustre half so great, 
As when I see thee drop the tear, 
And lend thy pitying aid to foreign woes, 
Forgetful of thy own ; 
F’en while around vindictive foes 
Menace thy rocky throne ! 
But let them breathe the mighty threat, 
Still let their furious wrath be hari'd ; 
Firm ’mid the shock thou standest yet— 
The wonder of the world ! 
And distant thousands fondly raise 
To thee their tributary praise ; 
And long the grateful theme shall ran 
Thro’ circling years from sire to son: 
Not, notso much thato’er thy head 
Conquest her wreathed flow’rs has shed, 
As that, where stern Oppression’s wave 
tad heap’d destructive ruin round, 
Thy shelt’ring hand was stretch’d to save, 
To lift the fallen stranger from the ground, 
To still the orphan’s piteous cry, 
The widow’s scream, the mother’s agony ! 
Gem of the Ocean! loveliest Is!e ! 
1 hail thee now with gladder smile 
Than ever yet these lips have paid 
To welcome Victory’s laurel shade.— 
Kemorscless Time perhaps may shroud 
In dark Oblivion’s silent cloud 
Full many a garland, Valour's toil 
meee from the bard-fought battle. 
so1l— 
These brighter deeds shall perish never ; 
Bat shining on from age to age 
The pride and boast of History’s page, 
Shall live, shall bioom for ever ! 
Nor oaly to the sphere P 
Of monumental record bere 
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The sacred charge be giv’n : 
Oh! may they, thro’ the applauding 
skies, 
Like offrings of atonement rise 
Up to the gates of Heav’n! 
And, pleading for thy errors there 
With incense sweet and grateful pray’r, 
Draw the protective arm of Mercy dowa 
To shield thee as of old, 
To ward the pestilential frown 
Vindictive Tyranny has roll’d, 
And guard thee yet thro’ many a future 
hour, (ing danger low’r. 
When the black whirlwind storms ef gath’r- 
July, 1811. BritaNnnicus, 





A new Translation of VER-VERT. 
Inscribed to the Lady Abbess of B—. 


Canto I, 
HOU, in whom every maiden grace allied 
Shines without tinsel, triumphs without 
pride ; [combin’d 
Whose mind, truth’s lively image, has 
Severest virtues with a taste refin’d, 
And playful ease—since thou hast bid me 
trace 
A noble bird’s too sorrowful disgrace, 
Be thou my Muse—give life unto my lyre ; 
And, oh! those interesting sounds inspire, 
Those tender sounds which on the lute you 
sigh’d, [pride, 
When your Sultane—in youth, in beauty’s 
And in your love, then felt her glories fade, 
And sunk to regions of eternal shade. 
My hero’s sufferings, his illustrious woe, 
Once more may ask those precious tears 
to flow. 
From virtues thwarted by malignant fate, 
His long, long errors, and his wandering 
state, 
Another Odyssey a Bard might reap, 
And charm the world in twenty books te 
sleep ; 
Might goad the exhausted gods of other days 
Once more to fight their battles in his lays; 
With one month’s aetions occupy ten years, 
And, in bombast that dron’d upon our ears, 
With doleful measure the sad fate repeat 
Which erst befel a brilliant Parrokeet ; 
Bright as the hero of the Mantuan Bard, 
Not less devout, and even yet worse starr’d : 
But, ah! too true that adage of my nurse! 
A lengthen’d poem is a lengthen’d curse ! 
Muses are like the rovers of the hive; 
Their tasteis fleeting, and it hates to dive, 
Just sips the essence of the flower in view, 
Then fickle flies away for something new. 
From thee I’ve glean’d these maxims | 
rehears¢, 
Oh! may thy laws be practis’d in my verse. 
If inthis sketch I’ve rndely spurn’d disguise, 
And tore the veil from secret mysteries, 
Monastic cunning, hypocritic flash, 
The mystic trifles, and the solemn trash ; 
Your gay good humour will excuse the 
touch ; [{such, 
Such is your reason, and your conduct 
They 
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They soar above deception : well you know 
That God prefers the substance to the shew. 
If virtue should appear to this frail race, 
’Twould not be with a vizor of grimace, 
Nor features harsh, unbending, and se- 

vere :— [wear, 
No! she would borrow, or the form you 
Or that in which the immortal Graces shine, 
To merit our devotion at her shrine. 


A sage hath said, that mortals more have 
ost t t— 
Than ‘gain’d who rove from pillar on to 
Rarely their travels serve their life to mend : 
A course erroneous will in error end. 
Better to stay, possessors of a shed, 
And keep our virtues in their native bed, 
Free from temptation nurturing them at 
home, [roam, 
Than distant lands and savage scenes to 
From whenee the heart, of its own virtues 
lack, 
Brings but a load of foreign vices back. 
Of this the affecting story I relate 
One sad example consecrates to fate :— 
If any doubt, the cloisters of Nevers 
With all their echoes will attest my verse. 


’Twas at Nevers, within the convent gate, 
Whilome there liv’d a brilliant Parrokeet, 
Whose rare intelligence, whose noble 
heart, 
Ilis very virtues, with his wondrous art 
And playful ways, had gain’d a better fate, 
If bliss attended on the good er great. 
Ver-Vert (the title which my hero bore), 
Transported thither from the Indian shore, 
Had been while young, not knowing wire 
from wood, 
Confin’d in this said Convent for his good. 
Beauty he had, and brilliancy, and truth, 
Gaiety and grace, the ornaments of youth, 
A tender heart, an interesting frame, 
And, but as yet, was guiltless of the flame : 
Fit bird in short for such a sainted cage ; 
Fit by his clack for Convents of the age.— 


?Vails not to tell his share in each one’s 
breast ;— [the rest : 

Say, they were Nuns—and you will guess 

And, next to her director, every dame 

Lov’d nought so much ;—nay, chroniclers 
proclaim, 

That in some breasts the bird for many a 


ay 

F’en from the Father bore the palm away. 
Perclh’d on the verge of some delicious plate, 
He drank of syrdps, and of sweetmeats ate, 
With which, provided by the Nuns well 

skill’d, 
His sacred paunch the ghostly father fill’d. 
A lawful object of their idle flame, 
Ver-Vert the soul of this abode became: 
Save some few groaning beldames of the 

place, 
Jealous duennas of each younger face, 
Ver-Vert was dear to every recluse : 
Young, he the liberty of youth might use, 


Might say and do whatever cross‘d his head, 
Certain to’ please, whate’er be did or said. 


Lightening the sisters’ labours by bis plays, 

He peck’d their stomachers (some write, 
their stays), 

No party now was valued by a Nun, 

If Ver-Vert was not there, with all his fun, 

His prancings, flutterings, and his war- 
blings rare ; (air, 

He toy’d, ’tistrue ; but with that wieder 

That air withal so prudish and so coy, 

Which your young Nuns have, even while 
they toy. 

Incessantly though various questions ply 

Around, to all he gives a just reply: 

Thus would greatCwsar dictate in one whiles 

Four different letters in four different styles. 

No spot forbad him, if we trust the tale, 

E’en in their hall us’d Ver-Vert to regale : 

There his sweet soul might feast on every 
dish ; 

And still, to crown each intervening wish, 

His never-wearying entrails to supply, 

During the time the napkin was laid by, 

A thousand sugar-p!nms, a thousand buns, 

Weigh’d down the pockets of our tender 
Nuns. 

Refin’d attentions and endearing cares 

First grac’d, they say, the Convent of 
Nevers. 

This need not to our Parrokeet be told, 

More fondled than King Charles’s was of old, 

All strove which most their beautcous 
guest should please ; 

His days flow’d on in dignity and ease. 


At night the dormitory held our guest ;~ 

‘There every cell invited him to rest : 

And blest, too blest, the dame whose 
habitation 

He deign’d tu honour by his commoration. 

Rarely on antique matrons fell the lot: 

The nvat alcove, which held the simple cot 

Of the young novices, he far preferr’d : 

For, mark me, veat in all things was the 
bird. 

When the young anchoret, at evening's 
close, 

Had fix'd the chamber for bis night's repose, 

Upon the box of reliques high uprear’d, 

With head ’nesth wing, he slept till dawn 
appear’d, 

Then his keen eye what dazzling beauties 
met ! 

Attendant on the blooming Nun’s toilette! 

Toilette? yes, toilette, certainly I said 

Ina half whisper ; somewhere I have read 

(And let the world, or not, believe’the tale) 

That foreheads shaded by a sacred veil 

In no less deference their mirror hold 

Than foreheads bound with diamonds and 
gold. 

As town and country, camp and court 
acquire 

An art, a taste for fashion and attire; _ 

So are there likewise fashions for the veil ; 

‘There is an art, in which “ the many” ~ 
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By unknown turns and happy fo'ds to crown 
The simplest tresses and the coarsest gown. 
Often of little playful loves a brood, 
Whom not e’enConvent terrors can exclude, 
A knowing air on the loose shawl bestow, 
A conquering grace upon the plain ban- 





deau. 
In fine, ere Nun to public view advance, 
Her glass at least d Is a 5 
giance. 


But let this cest beneath the conscious rose. 
Now to our Hero ; breathing round repose, 
Ver-Vert felt neither lassitude nor care ; 
For lord of every bosom was Ver-Vert. 
Forgot was now Anne's Bulfinch in her cage, 
Whilst four Canaries died for very rage, 
And two vast Mastiffs, erst who rul’d the 
roast, 
Now pin’d away, with envy, at his post. 
Ah! who, in these bliss-teeming hours, 
had said, 
* Sown were his morals in a rocky bed ?” 
That days would come of terror and of 
crime, [time, 
When Ver-Vert, now the darling of their 
Object of saddest horror would appear ? 
Stay, stay, my Muse—Oh yet restrain 
the tear 
Which flows in sorrow at his tale of woes : 
Such bitter fruit from Nuns’ kind care 
arose ! 


(To be continued.) 





Written at Souruwoxp, Surrok, Oct. 1809, 


SOUTHWOLD, all hail! peace to thy 

billowy shore ; 
In vain may tempests rage or ocean roar, 
Thy verdant cliffs still bless the seaman’s 

eye, [ply : 
Thy genial gales still health and ease sup- 
Still may thy sons, an active gen’rous train, 
Guide the frail bark in safetythro’the main; 
And home returning with delight and joy, 
Embrace the faithful wife,the blooming boy. 
Yes, their's the bliss domestic love imparts, 
Unknown to sordid ininds end vena! hearts. 
Though Vice with giant strides throughout 

the land [conmnand, 
Extends her sway, and boasts supreme 
When farremov'd my ling’ring fancy strays 
O’er the memorials of departed days, 
Southwold shall rise to memory ever dear, 
For worth and virtue yet are cherish’d here. 

A. H. 
The Church at Southwold is’ a very fine 
one, and [ should feel much obliged if any 
one of your numerous Correspondents 
would favour me with a View of it. 
March 6, 1811. 





CORRA LINN. A LAMENT. 
By Joun Mayne. 
WHEN I was last on bonny Clyde, 
It was a joyfu’ time to me— 
My lover smiling by my side, 
And his sweet baun upon my knee ! 
Gent. Mae. Seplember, 1511. 
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We rov’d about yon castle wa’, 
We gather’d flow’rs at Corra Linn, 
Delighted wi’ the water-fa’, 
Yet wond’ring at the rumbling din! 
But never mair will bonny Clyde, 
Nor Corra Linn ha’e charms for me ; 
For Death has pierc’d my true Love's side, 
And in his death my fate [ see! 





MUSICK,FEELING,anp PALPITATION. 
To a Lady, who fancied she would sing bet- 
ter, could she pacify the Palpitation of 
her Heart. Parily wrilten during the 

Performance of Comata. 

A# could my panting heart be still, 
And flattering nerves obey my will ! 

In vocal strains 1’d tell my tale, 

Nor trembiing terror aught avail; 

But, since a child of feeling I, 

And doom'd to sensibility, 

My faltering voice denies controul, 

Nor breathes the impulse of my soul. 

Sweet Siren, think not feeling strange 
‘To Musick’s soul-impassion’d change ! 
Newcharms she steals from hearts like thine, 
And swells with rapture all divine. 

Were feeling banish'd from thy strain, 
Thy ’witchjog airs were tun’d in vain; 
Nought such ecstatic joy imparts 

As thrilling notes from feeling hearts. 

Were Heaven embodied in a word, 

*T would harmony divine record ; 

In melody with feeling join’d 

Lives the pure heaven-created mind : 
Sever soft Feeling from thy song, 
Charms that to thine so sweet belong, 
The living soul ’s no longer there, 

And e’en thy notes were empty air. 

Some talk of Pleasure’s paradise, 
Where souls shall taste their favourite joys; 
Loud din of arms, or fiery steeds, 

Or social walks o’er smiling meads, 
Sweet florets cull ’mid heavenly bowers, 
And dwell in fairy-cups of flowers, 

Or with soft Houris eager sip 

Sweet nectar from the ruby lip. 

And if to me were fancy given 
To picture forth my own blest Heaven, 

In rapid thought my mind should rove 
Thro’ science, friendship, musick, love, 
Aud all the treasur’d bliss of earth 
Etherealiz’d by heavenly birth, 

To joy sublime exalted high, 

Enthron’d above in ecstasy. 

These oft enjoy’d, to cthers turn, 
Andstretch beyond thought’s utmost bourn; 
But most with musick I would siray, 
With hymns divide the imag’d day, 
List to Comala’s seraph graces *, 
Still, still behold those heavenly faces, 
And, while thy note’ new joy impart, 
Feel each soft thrilling of thy beart. 

Grey's Inn Square. 





* Three Ladies who performed the 
female parts, 
PARODY 
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PARODY 
On a Song in“* The Camp.” 
Enlisting a Critick for the Ediuburgh Review. 
Jef. YOU littleReviewer, come list with me; 
But first, prithee, answer me ques- 
tions three. 
R. Llong, Master J- y, to list with you, 
* For I’m hungry, aud wish to have 
something to do. 
J. First, can you rail well? 
R. Neatly, ueatly. 
J. Flourish in sentiments ? 
k. Sweetly, sweetly. 
7. Cut upan Author well? 
R. O, completely. 
J. The answers are honest, bold, and free, 
Goon, and in time you a S——ywill be. 
J. When. Authors are angry, and dare you 
tofight, [in a fright ? 
Will you go to the field, tho’ you feel 
R. [can go, Sir, like you, tho’ I’d much 
rather not; [fight with one Scott. 
And wou’'d dine with three lords ere I’d 
J. Next can you lie well? 
R. Roundly, roundly. 
‘ J, Scout Universities ? 
R. Soundly, soundly. 
J. Prate when you’re ignorant ? 
. R. O, profoundly. 
J. The answers are honest, bold, and fair, 
Come dip in this gall,and aCritickyou are. 








LIBERTY’s COAST. 

A Song written by Wi.ttam-Tuomas Fitz- 
Genawp, Esq. for the 12th August 1811, 
and sung by Mr. Dignum at Varxhall. 

Wile the Sarrors or ENGLanp com- 

mand on the main, [in Spain, 

And our Sorpiers triumphant are honour'd 

Let us, who at home guard our children 

‘ and wives, four lives! 

Defend this Biess’p Iste at the risk of 

For where is the spotwhich theSun ever saw, 

So favour’d of Heav’n, with Freedom by law? 

Where each man may gather the harvest 

he sows, {he knows] 

And the house that he builds is his cast'e, 

If the Tyrant should ever attempt to in- 

vade [wave; 

This Island so fam’d onthe Jand and the 

We have hearts and have hands that would 

soon make him feel, [steel ! 

How sharp is the point of the true British 

For though sometimes we quarrel at home 

for a feather, [gether : 

Let the Foe but appear—he ’d unite us to- 

Then an end would be put to his pride and 

his boast, [coast ! 

And Oppression be shipwreck’d onLiberty’s 

For‘as long as our shores shall be wash’d 

by the sea, [live free ! 

We will scorn to be slaves, and will die or 

Then join with me, Britons, and let us al) 

sing, [and the Kine ! 


Long life and good health to the Paince 





Select Poetry, for September, 1811. 


TO-DAY. 


PPE joys of Hope let others boast, 
And in Reversion rest: 
Anticipation cheers them most; 
Be mine THE BLIss posses. 
What scenes 7o-morrow may be brought, 
fow prosperous, or how gay, 
Will ne’er excite one anxious thought, 
If happy prove ro-pay. 
The Merchant trades to foreign lands, 
And biaves the billowy main ; 
And huys and sells,and schemes and plans, 
With views of fulure gain: 
But whelming waves, or wasting fire, 
May take kis goods away ; 
Uncertain wealth I ne’er desire, 
Let me be rich To-pay. 


The Student, emntous of fame, 
Pursues the distant prize; 
Be mine e’en now an honour’d name, 
Acknowledg’d by the wise. 
The Lover tuo dreams of delight, 
His fondness to repay ; 
But ne’er let me the affection slight 
Which erowns my love vo-pay, 
While others life incautious spend 
In wishing to reform, 
To-morrow to be good intend, 
But think not to perform ; 
A better purpose shall be mine, 
For danger waits delay ; 
But Heaven will on To-morrow shine, 
If virtuous prove To-pay. 
T. M.H, 





HYMN 
For a Person troubled in Mind. 
LAMB of God, whose blood was shed 
~ To save man’s guilty race, 
four down thy blessings round my bed, 
And send thy heating grace. 


My spirits fail, my heart is weak; 
Assuage my troubled mind ; 

Thy mercy, Christ, with tears I seek, 
Let me thy mercy find. 

Empow’'r my ransom’d soul to fly, 
And reach thy blest abode, 

There join the heav'nly choir on high, 
My Saviour and my God! 

Surfleet. Sam. Exspate. 





LINES ON ROSA, 
By a Lavy. 


WHILE heart-felt tears bedew her tomb, 
The hapless tears of Love ; 
In Paradise shall Rosa bloom, 
With hallow’d saints above. 


Though sunk, to pay great Nature’s debt, 
That star, so lately given, 

Shall Shine again, no more to set ; 
Shall rise, a sun, in Heaven. 


E.R. C. 
P HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1811, 
INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROMTHE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, August 13. Admiral 
Sir Charles Cotton has transmitted a 
fetter from the Honourable Captain 
Dundas, of His Majesty’s ship the Eu- 
ryalus, giving an account of the boats 
of that ship and> the Swallow sloop 
having, on the 7th of June last, cap- 
tured, after a long chace, off the Island 
of Corsica, L’Intrepide, a French pri- 
vateer, of two eight pounders and filty- 
eight men: And also a letter from 
Captain Jackson, of the Herald sloop, 
giving an account of her boats, with 
those of the Piiot sloop, having cut out 
four coasiing vessels from under the 
town of Monastarrachi, on the 9th of 
May, 111. 





Admiralty -office, August 17. This 
Gazette contains a copy of a dispatch 
from Sir C. Cotton, with inclosures from 
Capt. Adams, of the Invincible , Capt. 
Codrington, of the Blake; and Lieut.- 
col. Green. They detail the operations 
in Catalonia up to the Ist June, aud 
(ive some interesting bat melancholy 
details of the siege of Tarragona.—Capt. 
Adams states in bis dispatch, that when 
it was intended to substitute the regi- 
ment of Aimeriaforthat of Iberia, which 
had hitherto been in that fort, the Ene- 
my found means to mingle himself with 
that regiment, and got possession of the 
Olivo without firing a shot, making 
900 prisoners.—Lieut.-col. Green men- 
tions, that the small advanced work on 
the sea-beach, called the Francoli, was 
destroyed in four hours by the batteries 
thrown up in the night of the 6th. The 
conduct of the Spanish troops on this 
occasion is. highly commended : all the 
men who oecupied the Francoli, to the 
amount of about 145, being either killed 
or wounded, and the officer in commaid 
having left the fort the last person. The 
Enemy afterwards made several attempts 
to carry the works which protect the 
communication between the sea and 
the town; but, by the vigilance sud 
bravery of Brigadier Sarsfield, were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss; and in 
one instance, though the Enemy had 
rallied three times, he was completely 
defeated in his object. — The third is 
ftom Capt, Codrington of the Blake, 
and relates to the succours conveyed 
lito Tarragona by the In incible and 
Blake, consisting of 4000 men, and a 
considerable quantity of powder, ball- 
cartridge, &e. : 

Captain Codrington, of the Blake, 
says, that the Prench were carrying on 


the works near the Fuerte-Real battery, 
from which they would quickly be enabled 
to breach the wall of thetown, In the 
mean time, they were destroying the 
Custom-house, the large stores, and all 
the building of the Puerta. The exertion 
and ability of the French, in besieging 
this place, he believes never to have 
been exceeded. 
Blake, off Tarragona, June 29. 

Sir, Yesterday morning, at dawn of 
day, the French opened their fire upon 
the town; about half-past five in the 
afternoon a breach was made in the 
works, aud the place carried by assault 
immediately afterwards. From the ra- 
pility with which they entered, I fear 
they met with but little opposition; and 
upon the Barcelona side a general panick 
took place. Those already without the 
walls stripped and endeavoured to swim 
off to the shipping, while those within 
were seen sliding down the face of the 
hatteries; each party thus equally endan- 
gcring their lives more than they would 
have done by a firm resistance tothe Ene- 
my. A Jarge mass of people, some with 
muskets and some without, then pressed 
furward along the road, sutfering them- 
selves to be fired upon by about 20 
French, who continued running beside 
them at only a few yards’ distance. At 
length they were stopped entirely by a 
volley of fire by one small party of the 
Enemy, who had entrenched themselves 
at a tern of the road, supported by a 
second a little higher up, who opened a 
masked battery of two field-pieces. A 
horrible butchery then ensued ; and short- 
ly afterwards the remainder of these poor 
wretches, amounting to alove three 
thousand, tamely submitted to be led 
away prisovers by less than as many hun- 
dred French, The launches and gun- 
boats went from the ships the instant 
the Enemy were observed by the Invin- 
cible (which lay to the Westward) to be 
ce Mecting in their trenches ; and yet, so 
rapid was their success, that the whole 
was over before we could open vur fire 
with effect. Al! the boats of the squadron 
and transports were sent to assist those 
who were swimming or concealed under 
the rocks; and, notwithstanding a heavy 
fire of musketry and field-pieces, which 
was warinly and successfully returned by 
the launches and gun-buats, from 5 to 
G00 were then brought off to the sbip- 
ping, mony of them badly wounded, 

I cannot conclude my history of our 
operations at Tarragona without assuring 
you, that the zeal a:.d cxcition of those 

under 
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under my command, in every branch of 
the various services which have fallen to 
their lot, bas been carried far beyond 
the mere dictates of duty. The Invin- 
cible and Centaur have remained with 
me the whole time immediately off 
Tarragona ; and Captains Adam, White, 
and myself have passed most nights in 
our es, carrying ou such operations 
under cover of the dark as could not 
have been successfully employed in the 
siglt of the Enemy; I do not mean as 
to mere danger, for the boats have 
been assailed with shot and shells both 
night and day, even during the time of 
their taking off the women and children, 
as well as the wounded, without being 
in the smallest degree diverted from their 
purpose. It is inspossible to detail in a 
letter all that has passed during this 
short but tragic period. But humanity 
has given increased excitement to our 
exertions; and the bodily powers of 
Captain Adam have enabled him perhaps 
tu push to greater extent that desire to 
relieve distiess which we have all par- 
taken in common, 

Our own ships, as well as the trans- 
ports, have been the receptacles of the 
miserable objects which saw no shelter 
but inthe English squadron; and you 
will see by the erders which I have 
fourid it necessary to give, that we have 
been called upon to clothe the naked, 
and feed the starving, beyond the re- 
= rules of our service, Our boats 

ve suffered vccasionally from the shot 
ef the Enenvy, as well as from the rocks 
from which they bave embarked the 
Berke ; amongst others, the barge of the 

lake, which however I was so fortunate 
as to recover after being swamped and 
overset, in consequence of a shot passing 
througu both her sides, with the loss only 
of one woman and child killed out of 
twelve, which were then on board, in 
additiun to her crew, But the only 
casualty of importance which has hap- 
pened in the squadron is that which 
befel the Centaur’s launch on the evening 
of the 28th ; and I beg to refer you par- 
ticula:ly to the observations of Captain 
White respecting Lieut, Ashworth, whose 
eonduct and whose misfortune entitle 
him to every consideration. 

(Signed) Epwa:p Coprincton, 

Capr. Codrington farther states, that 
he had received intelligence that Gen, 
Contreras was wounded and made pri- 
soner, and that the General personally 
distingui_bed himself; that the Governor 
(Gonzalez), witha handfui of men, de- 
fended hiniself to the last, and was bayo- 
netted to death in the square near his 
house ; that man, woman, and ehild, 
were put to the sword upon the French 


first entering the town, and afterwards 
all those found in unitorm or with arms 
in their houses; and that many of the 
women, and young girls of ten years 
old, were treated in the most inhuman 
way; and that after the soldiers had 
satisfied their lust, many of them, it was 
reported, were thrown into the flames, 
together with the badly wounded Spa. 
niards; one thousand men had been left 
to destroy the works; the whole city was 
burnt to ashes, or would be so, as the 
houses were all set fire to; the only 
chance in their favour was the calm 
weather and the sudden march of the 
French, by which some houses might 
escape. 

Two general Memorandums of Capt, 
Codrington here follow. They direct, 
that in consequence of Tarragona having 
been taken by assault, by which numbers 
of the troops, with many of the inha- 
bitants and their families, are reduced 
to distress, and quite naked; the dif- 
ferent ships on board which they are 
shall supply them with such necessary 
articles of clothing as decency and hu- 
manity require, and also subsistence, 

The Centaur had, on the ‘28th, two 
seamen killed; Lieutenant Ashworth, a 
Quarter-master, and a seamen wounded, 
Capt. White says, “ To the above return 
I beg leave to add, that Lieut. Ashworth’s 
excellent character and conduct make 
me feel most sincerely for his present 
sufferings ; and that there is great room 
to apprehend the dangerous wound he 
has received in the knee-joint by a can- 
non shot may render amputation neces- 
sary: in the present state of his wound, 
a stiff joint is the most probable cure to 
be expected.” [This excellent officer is 
since dead.] 





Downing-street, Aug. 23. Dispatches 
have been received from General Vise. 
Wellington, of which the following are 
extracts : Portalegre, July 25. 

The Enemy’s cavalry left Merida on 
the morning of the 17th, The Enemy 
have since continued their march upon 
A'maraz ; and on the 20th, one division 
of infantry had arrived at Placentia, 
On the same day Marshal Marmont 
was at Almaraz, and other divisons had 
marcbed from Truxillo in the same 
direction. Qne division of iniantry and 
some cavalry still remained at Truxillo, 
according to the last accounts, There 
is noth ng new in the Nort», Joseph 
Buonaparte was at Valladolid on the 
10th, and proceeded on the 12th on his 
journey towards Madrid. 

Castello Branco, August \. 

I have moved the whole army to 


their left. 1 they shall 
eir left propuse that SS 
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take up their cantonments in Lower 
Beira instead of Alentejo. The Army 
of Portugal remainin the position which 
1 informed your Lordship that they oc- 
cupied in my dispatch of the 25th of 
July, excepting that the division at 
Placentia has extended through the 
moutains to Bejar and Banos. 

By a letter from Gen. Silveira of the 
Zist of July, which I received on the 
26th, 1 learnt that Gen. Santocildes 
had retired with the Army of Gallicia 
from the neighbourbood of Astorga to 
Mancanal on the 17th, in consequence 
of Marshal Bessieres having coliected 
at Benavente a force which consisted of 
11,000 infantry and 1500 cavalry. 

Admiralty-office, August 22. Copy of 
a letter from Captain Bourchier, of bis 
Majesty's sloop the Hawke, to Adiniral 
Sir Roger Curtis, bart. dated at Sea, 
Aug. 19. 

sin, | beg leave to state to you, that 
in obedience to your directions, | pro- 
ceeded in his Majesty's brig under my 
command to the Eastward of St. Mar- 
cou, in order to intercept any of the 
Enemy's trade bound to the Westward ; 
at two p. m. St. Marcou bearing W. by 
N. six leagues, we observed from the 
mast-head a convoy of French vessels 
steering for Barfleur; all sail was im- 
mediately made in chace, and on our 
near approach we perceived them to be 
protected by three armed national brigs 
and twe large luggers, the former 
carrying from twelve to sixteen guns, 
the latter from eight to ten each, ap- 
parently well manned. Convinced, from 
their haulug ont from their convoy in 
close order, it was their intention to 
attack us, I immediately hove-to to 
Feceive them, and at half past three 
p.m. Point Piercu bearing N. W. W. 
four miles, the action commenc 
within half pistol-shot, and continued 
with great spirit on both sides until 
we succeeded in driving on shore two 
vf the brigs and the two luggers, with 
fifteen sail of their convoy; but in the 
act of wearing, to prevent the third 
brig raking us, we unfortunately ground- 
ed, which enabled her and a few of 
her convoy tu escape, although having 
Previousty struck tous. My whole at- 
tention at this time was getting His 
Majesty’s brig off by lightening her of 
er Ovoms, spars, anchors, and a few of 
her guns, &e, whieh was effected in 
an hour and an half, under incessant 
discharges of artillery and musketry, 
which completely Jined the shore, I 
thought it then mast prudent to anchor 
in order to replace the running rigging, 


during which time 1 dispatched he 
boats under the edmusaad of Lieutenant 
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David Price, my second Lieutenant, 
(my first being in a prize,) to bring out 
or destroy as many of the Enemy's 
vessels as practicable; he succeeded in 
bringing out the Heron National brig, 
pierced for 16 guns, mounting only 10, 
and three large transports, laden with 
timber for ship-building ; the rest were 
on their broadsides, and completely 
bilged, and he was only prevented from 
burning them by the strength of the 
tide being against him: which service was 
conducted in a most masterly and gallavt 
manner under a galling fire of muske- 
try from the beach lined with troops. 
Lieutenant Price speaks in very high 
terms of the agpeary Ag layed by Mr. 
Smith, Master, and Mr. Wheeler, Gun- 
ner, who handsumely volunteered their 
services on the occasien. 

(Captain Bourchier concludes with a 
strong recommendation of Lieut. Price; : 
and likewise praises the zeal and atten- 
tion of Mr. H. Campling, Purser; and 
concludes by stating that only one man 
was killed and four wounded.] 

(Signed) H. Bourcaier. 

Besides four vessels taken, one brig, 
two luggers, and 12 merchantmen were 
driven on shore, and one brig and nine 
merchautimen escaped. 





Admiralty-office, Aug. 27. Copy of a 
letter transmitted by Rear-adm, Young. 
Quebec, Heligoland, Aug. 6. 

Str, I have to acquaint you with a 
very gallant achievement (the capture 
of a division of the Eneny’s gun-boats), 
which has been performed by boats from 
this part of your squadron, under the 
direction of the First Lieutenant; Samuel 
Blyth, of the Quebec, who had the 
honour to command a party of brave 
officers and men that nobly secouded 
him. The weather was particularly 
fine and settled for this kind of service, 
and they had already captured and sent 
to me a Vaisseau de Guerre of the 
Douanes Imperiales, manned with an 
officer and twelve men (one of them 
was killed before she surrendered), and 
a merchant vessel which they were 
towing out; when, being near the 
Island of Nordeney, on the 3d, four of 
the Enemy’s gun-boats were seen at 
anchor within. The Enemy silently 
waited the attack, their gun: loaded 
with grape and canister (not using any 
round shot), until the boats were 
within pistol range, when a discharge 
took place from their whole line. The 
first vessel was immediately boarded 
and carried, but the others with great 
bravery maintained themselves, several- 
ly, until they found their vessels were no 
longer in their own possession. _ 
$ 
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loss sustained was, on our side, four 
killed and fourteen wounded; on that 
of the Enemy two killed and twelve 
wounded. The officers employed were 
Lieut. John O’Neale, Alert; Lieut. 
Samuel Slout, Raven, severely wounded ; 
Lieut. Charles Wolridge, pees ; Hum- 
phrey Moore, Lieut. Royal Marines, 
Juebee, afterwards severely burnt ; Sub- 

jeutenant Thomas Hare, Exertion; 
Second Master George Downey, Ked- 
breast; Carpenter Stephen Pickett, 
Raven; Master’s Mate Robert Cook, 
Quebec ; Master’s Mate John M‘Donald, 
Quebec ; Midshipman Richard Millett, 
Raven, very severely wounded; Mate 
James Muggridge, Princess Augusta, 
wounded ; Mate George Johnson, Alert. 

(Signed) C, Hawtayne, Capt. 

Admiraity-office, Sept, 10. Copy of 
aletter from Capt. Ferris, of the Diana, 
to Rear-adm. Sir T, Williams, and trans- 
mitted by Sir C. Cotton. 

Str, I have the honour toinform you, 
that while standing towards the Cordova 
Light-house, in company with his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Semiramis, in the afternoon 
of the 24th inst, 1 disterned four sail 
inside of the shoals, at the mouth of the 
river Gironde, under escort of a National 
brig of war. I meditated either their 
capture or destruction, which could 
only be accomplished by artifice and 
ptomptitude without the sacrifice of 
many lives. Stratagem was used, 
which had the desired effect, as they 
sent a vessel with pilots to our assistance ; 
and I anchored alter dark the two ships 
midway between the Cordovan and 
Royan, under whose guns the brig had 
taken refuge, and close to the brig 
stationed for the protection of the 
several convoys passing either way. I 
dispatched three boats under the orders 
of Lieutenant Sparrow (second), Lieut. 
Roper (third), and Mr. Holmes, Master’s 

ate, from this ship, seconded by four 
boats under the orders of Licuts. Gard- 
ner, Grace, and Nicholson, and Mr. 
Reneau, Master’s Mate, from the Semi- 
ramis, to capture or destroy the convoy 
then anchored up the river, about four 
miles distant, but the tide prevented 
their accomplishing it until late in the 
night ; and at day-light, finding the 
captured vessels with the boats far up 
the river beyond the two brigs, I deter- 
mined to attack them with the ship, but 
not without using the same artifice as 
the preceding night to prevent suspi- 
cion; and so convinced were they of 
our being friends, that the Captain of the 
Port, Mons. Michel Auguste Dubourg, 
Capitaine de Fregate, and commanding 
the in-shore brig, came on board to 


offer his services, and was not unde, 
ceived until he had ascended the quarter 
deck. The Diana Jaid the outer brig on 
board, and Lieut. R. W. Parsons, (first 
Lieut.), Lieut, Madden, first of the 
royal Marines, and Mr, M. G. Noble, 
boatswain, headed. about 30 seamey 
and marines (as many as could be 
spared by the absence of the boats), 
and succeeded in gaining possession of 
his Majesty’s late gun brig ‘Teazer, 
mounting twelve }¢-pound earronades, 
and two Jong 12-pounder guns, eom- 
manded by Mons. Alex. Papivean, Lieut, 
de Vaisseau, with a complement of 45 
men, and without loss on either side. It 
adds to the lustre these officers and men 
achieved, the humanity they displayed 
to the overpowered captives in putting 
them below without the force of arms 
and an unnecessary effusion of blood, 
It was at this time that alarm was given, 
and the batteries opened their fire upon 
the ships, when Capt. Richardson, in 
the Semiramis, in a manner which 
characterises the officer and seaman, 
pursued, drove on shore,and burnt,under 
the guns of the batteries, the French 
National Brig Le Piuvier, mounting 16 
guns and 136 men, whose Captain, I 
have before spoken of, was decoyed on 
board. Having obtained to the utmost 
the ebject in view, Lanchored in the 
Gironde, out of gun shot, and repaired 
the damages sustained by the different 
vessels, when I was rejoined by the 
boats and the captured convoy, a list 
of which Ihave the honour to inclose. 
The services I received from Capt. Rich- 
ardson, the officers and ship’s company 
of the Semiramis, merit my warmest 
acknowledgements ; and 1 should be 
committing a great injustice to the of- 
ficers and ship’s company I command, 
were I not to speak in terms of the 
highest admiration, for their steadiness 
and zeal throughout the whole affair 
And could I add stronger encomiums to 
one than another, it would be from the 
great assistance I received from Lieut. 
R. W. Parsons, and Mr. David Bevans, 
the Master, whose unremitted attention 
in piloting the ship in the most. in- 
tricate navigation greatly tended to 
insure the object of pursuit. I also in- 
close you a letter I received from Capt. 
Charles Richardson, narrating his at- 
tack upon the brig, and inclosing a 
list of wounded in the affray; and I 
regret to add, that I lost one man over- 
board, after the brig was in our full pos- 
sesgion.—I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) W. Ferris, Captain. 
Semiramis, Royan Roads, Aug. 25. 
Sir, I have the honour to report to 


you, that as soon as the Diana yan on 
jboard 
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board the Enemy's outside brig, her con- 
sort, at anchorin shore of her, imme- 
diately cut her cable, and made sail for 
the beach near the battery of Royan, 
where she grounded. 1 followed in to 
five fathoms, anchoring with a spring ; 
the broadside was brought to bear on 
the Enemy's brig, and bow guns on the 
battery, within grape-shot of both, 
After engaging some time, I found the 
guns of the Enemy’s vessel almost si- 
lenced, and perceived the boats haul up 
to quit her. At chis time the barge, pit- 
nace, and cutter rejoined me: I ordered 
Lieut. Gardner with these boats imme- 
diately to hoard the Enemy, which was 
gallantly effected afer receiving his 
broadside, She proved tobe the French 
National brig Pluvier of 16 guns and 
136 men, commanded, protempore, by 
Lieat, Page de St. Waast. The prize 
being fast ou shore, the ebb tide run- 
ning most rapidly, and my own ship in 
only 20 feet of water, I found it neces- 
sary to take the remainder of her people 
out and burn her; which when coim- 
pletely effected, I made all sail to join 
you. I have but to add, in this little 
affair, my officers and ship’s comprny 
behaved entirely to my satisfaction 
and! feel much indebted to ay First 
Lieut. Gardner, Second Lieut. Grace, 
and Mr. Reneau, Master’s Mate, coin- 
manding the beats, for the handsome 
manner in which they ran alongside the 
Enemy. Lieut. Toylor, of the Marines, 
and Mr. Brickwood, Purser, being the 
only officers on board, were of the grea- 
test use, the former commanding the 
main-deck, the latter the quarter-deck 
guns. Iam, &ce. C. RichiaRDSon, 
P. S. Inclosed is the Surgeon's List of 
the Wounded : 
List of Wounded on tourd the Semiramis. 
Lieut. Gardner; R. Annesicy, Cap- 
tain’s coxswain; A. M‘Erving, ordinary 
seaman. 
A List of Vessels captured and destroyed 
by the Diana and Semiramis. 
National brig Le Pluvier, of 16 guns 
and 136 men, from Bourdeaux, burnt ; 
national brig Le Teazer, of 14 guns and 
85 men, from Rochfort with convoy ; 
galliot transport Le Mutet, of 4 swivels 
and 42 men, from Rochfort bound to 
Bourdeaux, with ship timber; chasse 
marée La Jeune Emelie, of 5 men, 
from Blyth to L’Orient, with rosin ; 
sloop Fille Unique, of 3 men, from 
Bourdeaux to Rochelle, with wood and 
tiles; La Generosité, of 5 men, from 
Rochfort to Bourdeaux, with wine and 
spap ; and sloop. Marie Anne, of 4 men, 
from Le Bourne to Olevon, in ballast, 
all taken. ‘ 
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N. B. The Marie Anne has on board 
the cargoes of La Jeune Emelie and La 
Generosité. 





Sdmivaliy-office, Sept. 14. Letter 
from the Hon. Capt Perey, of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Hotspur, addressed to Capt. 
Maleolu, of the Royal Oak, and trans- 
mitted by Admiral Sir Roger Curtis. 

Hotspur, off Cherbourgh, Sept. 9. 

Sin, In obedience to your order of 
yesterday, I joined the Barbadoes and 
Goshawk off Catvados ; and deeming 
the destruction of the Enemy's force 
(consisting of seven brigs, mounting 
three 24-pounders and a mortar each, 
aud manned with 75 men) practicable, 
particularly as my pilot assured me that 
he could take the ship within pistol 
shot without any risk, I inmmediately 
proceeded to attack them at six p. m, 
when, within less than half gan shot, 
the ship unfortunately grounded, which 
prevented their complete destruction : 
I however succeeded in sinking one, 
and driving two on shore; the Barbadoes 
had driven oue on shore the day before, 
but having her broadside to us, she kept 
up as heavy a. fire as the others. From 
the Hotspur being aground for four 
hours, and the whole of the Enemy’s 
fire from the brigs, battery, and field 
pieces being directed upon her, 1 am 
sorry to say that we have lost, in the 
performance of this service, two Mid- 
shipmen (Messrs. W. Smith aud Alex. 
Hay) and three seamen killed, and 
twenty-two seamen and marines wound- 
ed, and have also received considerable 
damage in our hull, mast, and rigging. 
Captains Rushworth and Lilburn ren- 
dered me every service in their power 
with boats, hawsers, &c; but, from qur 
situation, they could not succeed in 
drawing the Enemy’s fire from the 
Hotspur. I cannot find words suf- 
ficiently strong to express my appro- 
bation of the conduct of every officer 
and man in bis Majesty’s ship under my 
command : their steady and active con- 
duct, under a heavy raking fire for 
three hours, is deserving the highest 
praise, JOSCELINE Percy. 





Downing-strect, Sept. \7. Extract 
of a Dispatch from Viscount Wellington, 
dated Fuente Guinaldo, August 31. 

The Enemy have made no movement 
of any importance since 1 addressed your 
Lordship on the Mth, On that eve- 
ning a detachment, consist ing of about 
one thousand two hundred infantry and 
cavalry, arrived at Gata, which is on 
the South side of the mountains which 
separate Castile from Estremadura; and 
on the following morning they surprised 

a small 
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a small picquet in St. Martin de Trehejo, 
under Lieut. Wood of the 11th Light 
Dragoons, whom they made prisoner 
with cen men; and went off that eve- 
ning to Morralego, and on the next 
morning to Monte Hermoso. 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 21. Copy of 
a letter from the Hon, Captain Cadogan, 
of the Havannah, addressed to Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir H. B. Neale, and transmitted 
hy Admiral Sir Charles Cotton. 

Havannah, at Sea, Sept.7. 

Sin, Some of the Enemy's coasting 
vessels having taken shelter under a 
battery of three 12-pounders on the 
South-west side of the Penmarks; I 
yesterday morning sent my First Lieu- 
tenant (William Hamley), with the 
boats of this ship, to spike the guns, 





and bring them out or dest roy them: 
which service he performed, according 
to the subjoined list, without the loss of 
a man, in a manner that does great 
credit to himself as well as all the of- 
ficers and men employed upon the oc- 
casion, 
I have, &c. Greorcr Capocan, 
L’Aimable Fanny, schooner, laden 
with wine and brandy, taken.—St. Jean, 
chasse marée, laden with salt, taken, 
Le Petit Jean Baptiste, chasse mareé, 
laden with wine and brandy, taken. 
Le Buonaparte, chasse marée, laden 
with wine and brandy, taken. — Le Vol- 
tigeur, chasse marée, laden with wine and 
brandy, taken. — Chasse marée, name 
unknown, laden with wine and brandy, 
dismantled and set fire to, afterwards, 
extinguished. 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur of the 3d inst. contains 
several Decrees relating to French sub- 
jects. The object of one of them, dated 
Palace of Trianon, Aug. 28, and signed by 
Napoleon, is the prevention of the na- 
turalization of the subjects of Buona- 
parte in foreign countries. It provides 
that no native of France shall be natu- 
ralized in any country not under the 
immediate dominion of France, under 
penalty of the confiscation of his goods 
and chattels within the French Empire, 
and deprivation of his right of succes- 
sion, unless such naturalization be con- 
firmed by letters patent of the Emperor 
himself. Individuals naturalized abroad 
previous to the publication of this de- 
cree, are allowed a certain period to ap- 
ply fer a confirmation. Those natural- 
ized abroad without permission are liable 
to arrest and imprisonment, if they are 
found within the French territories. ‘The 
children of a Frenchman, born in a 
country where he is naturalized, are de- 
clared aliens. 

The French pa contain a Decree, 
directing, that all copies of editions of 
books printed in France before Jan. 1, 
1811, shall be presented to be stamped 
in the first page, by Oct. 1 ensuing; 
and that all found without the stamp 
shall be considered as spurious, and 
those upon whom they are found be sub- 
ject to the penalties of the law. This, 
it is asserted in the Decree, will pre- 
vent the too frequent disputes between 
authors, booksellers, and printers. 

Gen. Sebastiani arrived at Paris from 
Spain on the 27th ult. and had a long 
interview with Buonaparte. 

of the French Archbishops and 
Bishops baving lately set off fur Italy, 


with several Cardinals, it is conjectured 
that they compose a deputation sent to 
the Pope, in the name of the Ecclesias- 
tical National Council, to invite him to 
sanction its proceedings, and perhaps 
to repair to Paris. Some private letters 
have lately stated, that the affairs of the 
Ceuncil had taken a turn more accept- 
able to Buonaparte. Some of the ob- 
noxious Bishops had been removed (im- 
prisoned). 

Buonaparte was on- the 20th instant 
at Boulogne ; and after having reviewed 


the naval force in that harbour, in order , 


to distinguish his visit by some success- 
ful enterprize, ordered seven praams, of 
twelve 24-pounders and 120 men each, 
to attack the Naiad, a British frigate, 
anchored off the harbour, The Enemy 
kept up a heavy distant cannonading, in 
which they were shortly after assisted by 
eleven other smaller vessels ; but it was 
so warmly returned, that at about sun- 
set they retired within their batteries. 
On the following morning, the seven 
praams, with fifteen smaller vessels, re- 
turned to the attack, in which the 
Naiad was assisted by three brigs anda 
cutter; and after a warm engagement 
the Enemy were completely defeated, 
one of the praams taken, the rest driven 
in a crippled state within the batteries, 
which were so formidable as to prevent 
farther pursuit. The official particulars 
of this gallaut action shall appear in our 
Gazette Intelligence next mouth. 
HOLLAND. 

Buonaparte has ordered the arms of 
the different towns of Holland to be 
changed — those of Rotterdam will, im 
future, be three or more honey-bees, 
supported by branches of laurel, instead 
of a lion, crested by a spread eagle. 

SPAIN 
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SPAIN axnp PORTUGAL. 

The Spanish Cortes have decreed, that 
in all schools and seminaries, by land 
and sea, Spaniards of respectable fami- 
lies should be admitted, provided they 
conform to the established regulations, 
Admission had hitherto been confined to 
the descendants of the nobility. 

The fortress ef Figueras, of which the 
Spaniards a short time since obtained 

sion, has been surrendered to the 
rench after a blockade of four months. 
The garrison, animated by the example 
of their commander, Don Juan Marti- 
nez, made a most vigorous defence ; 
and might still have continued to brave 
the Enemy, but for the failure of their 
provisions. After having devoured their 
horses, the garrison attempted, on the 
night of Aug. 16, a sally at the point of 
the bayonet; but this last effort of de- 
spair was frustrated by the treachery of 
an aid-de-camp of the Governor, who, 
deserting to the Enemy, gave him in- 
formation of this design: in making the 
attempt, Don Martinez and his com- 
rades were unable to penetrate beyond 
the abattis, or range of felled trees 
which obstructed their progress, and 
were obliged, by the heavy fire of chain- 
shot and musketry, to return with the 
loss of 400 men. On the 19th they sur- 
rendered at discretion, and were 
marched to Perpignan. 

‘A Corunna Bulletin Extraordinary of 
the 23d ult. signed by Gen, Mendizabel, 
details Porlier’s enterprize against San- 
tander, which he surprised on the night 
of the 13th, at the head of 800 chosen 
men. It was four in the morning when 
he arrived at Santander, and his march 
was so rapid that the French had no in- 
timation of his approach, The centinels 
were killed, and the French officers, 
half naked, sought refuge in fight. The 
S4rrison consisted of 300 gens d’amres, 
and 190 infantry. The patriots, having 
eutered the place, and destroyed the 
public property, withdrew the same day, 
and returned to the neighbourhood of 
their former ground. Subsequently, the 
Spaniards, in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish shipping, destroyed the forts of St, 
Martin and Salia. 

The fullowing is extracted from the 
Conciso, a Spanish paper. “The blow 
struck by Santocildes in the environs of 
Astorga, where he killed 400 of Bessieres’ 
men, and compelled him to fall back, 
attracts Marmont’s attention, and must, 
of necessity, put him in bad humour ; 
a before this reverse he was telling Na- 
poleon, in a letter which has been in- 
tercepted, “ that, in order to recruit 
their strength, his troops wanted to rest 
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themselves until the month of September; 
that money must be sent both for their 
pay and for establishing magazines: 
that, without this, it was impossible to 
erganize the army,” &c. This corre= 
spondence has given the greatest satis- 
faction to Lord Wellington; who says, 
that it is worth a battle, since the ap- 
plication to Napoleon for money affords 
grounds to hope, that the war is draw- 
ing toan end, Marmont adds, “ that 
he sees that the cenquest of Spain is 
difficult to achieve; that in this wat 
every thing is new, and that there is no 
town or village but acknowledges Fer- 
dinand VII. the moment the French 
evacuate it.” The bearer of this corre- 
spondence was taken by a partisan of 
the name of Cuesta. 

We regret to state that an infectious 
fever has broken out at Carthagena. 
The average of deaths daily is estimated 
at 30. The gates at Gibraltar are shut, 
and the Governor has interdicted all in- 
tercourse whatever with vessels coming 
from that quarter of Spain. Precaution- 
ary measures have likewise been adopted 
at Cadiz. 

The Portuguese papers contain an 
Address from Gen. Doyle to the Catalo- 
nians, contradicting some insidious re- 
ports issued by Suchet, that Buonaparte 
had begun to treat for peace with Great 


Britain, 
ITALY. 

Most of the agricultural societies in 
Italy have offered premiums for the best 
method of destroying locusts, In many 
of the districts, several thousand per- 
sons are employed in searching for the 
eggs. In four days the inhabitants in 
the district of Ofauto collected 80,000 
sacks-full, which were thrown into the 
river. 

Among the recent discoveries in Italy 
is the ancient capital of Persenna, near 
Perugia; and in its vicinity has been 
dug up an Etruscan monument, with 
several funeral urns, 

GERMANY, 

The Hamburgh Correspondenten of 
the 6th, contains a decree ordering de- 
clarations of property to be made by 
every person in the Hanseatic Departe 
meuts; preparatory, we suppose, to fresh 
exactions and robberies. 

Hamburgzh is crowded with French ar 
tillerymen and officers, not less than 30 
Generals being quartered in that city. 

A gang of incendiaries has lately been 
discovered in Berlin. Six of the offen- 
ders, who are in custody, acknowledge 
that their association comprised 40 mem- 
bers; and that their object was to set 
fire to the city in different quarters, o- 

they 
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they might plunder the citizens with 
impunity, 

eudal service is abolished in Darm- 
stadt, by an edict dated May 25, 1811. 
The persons in servitude are to redeem 
themselves, by paying in five instalments 
in five years, a sum equal to the profits 
their lords would derive from their whole 
services in 20 years. 

A flight of some bundred storks, on 
the 25th of June, alighted in the vicinity 
of Bamberg, in Germany, and were 
caught by the inhabitants. I various 
parts of Germany, flights of birds, of the 
most beautiful plumage, have been seen, 
supposed to be natives of Africa, and 
attracted Northwards by the extreme 
heat of the season. 

The excessive heats of July have oc- 
easioned the conflagration of several 
forests in the Tyrol, with 64 villages 
and hamlets in their vicinity, and 10,000 
head of cattle. The principal forest de- 
stroyed is Rlamneg, of seven miles in 
extent and three in breadth, and distant 
three leagues from Inspruck. It caught 
fire on the 26th of July, and had not 
eeased burning on the 4th of August. 
Near 24,000 peasants kad been deprived 
of habitations by these conflagrations, 
which occasioned likewise an epidemic 
that carried off great numbers. 

In Silesia, Poland, and Russian Lithu- 
ania, the extreme heat has burnt up 
the wheat, oats, and barley; the mea- 
dows are withered, and the brooks have 
disappeared; the trees are despoiled of 
their leaves, and the earth rendered se 
hard, that they cannot work it. They 
have offered public prayers for rain. Se- 
veral villages have been reduced to ashes 
by the lightning. 

Nearly one-third of the city of Adrian- 
eple, with several magazines of corn, 
&c. was destroyed by an accidental con- 
flagration in July last. 

The town of Keoft, the capital of the 
Ukraine, has been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire: several hundred people 
lost their lives, and 3000 houses. were 
eonsumed. At Bauken, in Lusatia, 125 
houses were burnt down on the 22d of 
July; and at Resnitz, in Bohemia, 314 
houses, out of 368, fell a prey to the 
Games on the Ist of August. In the latter 
‘eouflagration, about a dozen people pe- 
vished in attempting to save their effects. 

TURKE 


In May last, some robbers broke open 
the tomb of the Mother of the Sultan 
Selim, at Constantinople, and robbed it 
of gold cloths and precious stones te the 
value of 150,000 piastres. Suspicion 
alighting on some Sclavonian slaves, 
they were taken up and put to the tor- 
tuge; ftwe of them, refusing to make 
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confession, were impaled in the streets 
of Constantinople, and remained alive, 
in dreadful agony, 22 hours, 

ASIA. 


Scindea, having discovered that two 
of his confidants had conspired against 
his life, determined on putting them to 
death ; but, asthey were Brahmins, and 
it was forbidden to shed their blood, he 
gave them the choice of two kinds of 
death — they rejected the first, which 
was drinking poison ; and preferred im- 
mersion to the middle in water, and re- 
maining in that situation for some days, 
until the extremities mortified. 

A trial of a most extraordinary nature 
was lately heard in the Recorder’s Court, 
Bombay. It was a suit inequity, brought 
by a Mr. Kitson against a Mr. Sterling, 
to set aside a bond for 20,000 rupees, 
executed by the complainant in favour 
of the defendant's wife; on the ground 
that it had been extorted by fear, and 
without consideration, The parties 
were related by marriage, having es. 
poused two sisters, the daughters of a 
Mr. West. Insix months after his union, 
the defendant Sterling, by threats and 
intimidation, compelled his wife to 
swear that Mr. Kitson had been guilty 
of adultery with her previous to his mar- 
riage ; and by a series of the most out- 
rageous behaviour, he compelled Mr, 
Kitson to sign the above bond, under 
threats that otherwise be would make 
his infamy public. It was also deposed, 
that the defendant, who appeared to be 
lost to every manly feeling, had, at va- 
rious times, suborned his innocent wife 
to swear herself an adulteress with seve- 
ral officers and a surgeon. After the 
evidence had been gone through, the 
Recorder, Sir J. Mackintosh, directed 
that Mrs. Sterling, whom Mr. S. retained 
in Court under pretence of assisting him 
in taking notes while the evidence of 
her pretended prostitution was given 
should come up to the Bench, to ascer- 
tain if the horrible suspicions which 
haunted bis mind were well founded, 
A scene of great distress here ensued— 
the wife screamed, and said she dared 
not see her Mother, or speak to any one 
in private: at length, being assured of 
the kindness of her friends and the pro- 
tection of the law, she acknowledged the 
falsehood of the charge, said her life was 
in danger from her husband, and was 
admitted to make oath to that effect. 
The Recorder granted the prayer of the 
bill,with costs ; and Sterling was arrested 
and imprisoned till be should give bail 
to keep the peace. 

AMERICA anv Tue WEST INDIES. 

American papers contain two excel- 
lent addresses from Mr. Pickering to his 

countrymen 
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countrymen. In the first, he reprobates 


-the vindictive and cowardly spirit of the 


Anti-federa! party (their present rulers), 
for their instructions to Rodgers, which 
led to the dastardly attack upon the Lit- 
tle Belt. He then observes, “ But what 
madness (it may be said) to provoke a 
war with Great Britain, when we have 
no fleet, no army, no money in the trea- 
sury, but a remnant of revenue from 
commerce, and that to be annihilated as 
soon as war takes place; without taxes, 
or the courage toimpose them; and with- 
eut credit to borrow, as any government 
must be, which is destitute of funds to 
pay regularly the interest, and ensure 
the payment of the principal!” The se- 
cond letter details a number of facts, 
tending to shew the early and complete 
subserviency of Mr. Madison to the 
French Emperor. 

A chain-bridge has been cast over the 
Merrimack, three miles above Newbury, 
in the State of Massachusetts. It con- 
sists of a single arch of 244 feet in 
length; the abutments are of stone, 47 
feet long and 37 feet high; the uprights, 
or framed work, which stand onthe abut- 
ments, are 35 feet high, over which are 
suspended ten distinct chains, the ends 
of which, on both sides of the river, are 
buried in deep pits, and secured by large 
stones; each chain is 516 feet long, and 
where they pass over the uprights, and 
where the greatest strain rests, they are 
treble, and made in short links, The 
four middle joists rest on the chains; all 
the rest are suspended to the main chains, 
toequalize the floor. This bridge has two 
passage-ways, of 15 feet in width each; 
and is so solid as tu admit of horses, car- 
riages, &c. travelling at any speed, with 
very littie perceptible motion of the floers. 

Gen. Miranda is in custody of Civil 
Authority at Caraceas, charged with in- 
eiting some persons to insurrection. 

Jamaica Gazette, July 5. 

The estimate of the damages by the 
late hurricane at St. Bartholomew's, is 
160,000 dollars. Four wharfs were en- 
tirely swept away. 

The coronation of Christophe and his 
wife, as King and Queen of Hayti, was 
performed with great pomp on Sunday, 
June 2, in the Champ de Mars at Cape 
Francois. After the ceremony, their 
Haytian Majesties, and some of the 
grand officers of state, received the sa- 
erament from the hands of the Arch- 
bishop. A splendid repast of 600 covers 
followed, to which Captains Douglas and 
Grady, and all the English and Ame- 
rican merchants, were invited. At this 
entertainment, the King, rising from his 
seat, gave the following toast :—* My 
Brother, the King of Great Britain,” 
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which was drank with three times three; 
to which he added, “ May he prosper, 
and be successful against Buonaparte, 
and continue the barrier between that 
tyrant and this kingdom,” 

A secr-createp Kinc.—A late Phila- 
delphia Journal contains a singular ac- 
count of a Mr. Lambert, mariner, of 
Salem, Massachusetts State, having 
taken possession, with two associates, 
of Tristan d’Acunha, Inaccessible, and 
Nightingale Islands, in the Westera 
Ocean, Mr. L. in a proclamation, Feb. 4, 
declares his intention of founding a set- 
tlement there; and says, that as they 
have never been claimed by any Power, 
he shall from the above date, constitute 
himself the sole proprietor of those is- 
lands, not by right of conquest or dis- 
covery, but by the rational and sure 
principles of absolute occupancy. The 
general denomination of the Islands has 
been altered by him to that of the Islands 
of Refreshment. The reason which he 
assigns for this undertaking is the hope 
of a future competency for his family, 
and a relief from embarrassments by 
which he has hitherto been afflicted, It 
is Mr. Lambert’s intention to pay the 
strictest attention to husbandry, and to 
supply ships which shall come to him, 
with all the articles of the island at a 
cheap rate. He has likewise adopted a 
standard flag for the island. He and his 
people are to be bound in the course of 
traffick and intercourse with any other 
people, by the principles of hospitality 
and good fellowshfp, and the laws of 
nations ; at the same time reserving for 
himself the power of deviating from these 
flaws whenever particular contracts or 
other engagements should interfere. The 
Editor of the Philadelphia Journal says 
that, notwithstanding the eccentricity 
of Mr. Lambert, he, no doubt, will es- 
tablish a very useful settlement. He 
was conveyed to the island from Rio 
Janeiro on the Ist of January ; and in 34 
days had cleared about 50 acres of land, 
aud planted various kinds of seeds, some 
of which, as well as the coffve-tree and 
sugar-cane, were furnished him by the 
American Minister at Rio Janeiro. 





Irish News. 

At the late Cork Assizes, Maurice 
Noonan stood indicted for a burglary, 
and attempt to rob the house of Sir J. 
Purcell, at Highfort, ou the night of 
March “1 last. The trial excited oon- 
siderable interest, and every body seemed 
anxious to hear the narration of a trans- 
action, in which on one side though 
the guilt exhibited may but too fre- 
quently be equalled, the courage, in- 
trepidity, and coolness, displayed on the 
other, 
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other, has never been exceeded, and 
seldom, indeed, has it been matched in 
the history of human resolution. 

Sir J. Purcell, the first witness called, 
said, that onthe night of March 11 last, 
about one o’clock at night, and after he 
had retired to bed, he heard some noise 
outside the window of his parlour. He 
slept on the ground-flour, in a room 
immediately adjoining the parlour. 
There was a door from one room into 
the other, but this having been found 
inconvenient, and there being another 
passage from the bed-chamber more 
awecommodating, it was nailed up, and 
some of the furniture of the parlour 
a vo against it. Shortly after Sir 

obn heard the noise in front of bis 
house, the windows of the parlour were 
dashed in, and the noise occasioned by 
the feet of the robbers in leaping from 
the windows down upon the parlour, 
appeared to denote a gang not less than 
14 in number, as it struck him, He 
immediately got out of bed; and the 
first determination he took being to 
make resistance, it was with no small 
mortification that he reflected upon the 
unarmed condition in which he was 
placed, being destitute of a single weapon 
of the ordinary sort. In this state he 
spent little time in deliberation; as it 
almost immediately occurred to him, 
that having supped in the bed-chamber 
on that night, a knife had been left be- 
hind by accident, and he instantly pro- 
ceeded to grope in the dark for this 
weapon, which, happily, he found, be- 
fore the door, leading from the parlour 
into the bed-chamber, had been broke 
open. While he stood in calm but 
resolute expectation that the progress 
of the robbers would soon lead them to 
his bed-chamber, he heard the furniture 
which had been placed against the 
nailed-up door expeditiously displaced, 
and immediately afterwards this door 
was burst open. The moon shone with 
great brightness; and when this door 
was thrown open, the light streaming 
in through three large windows in the 
parlour, afforded Sir John a view that 
might have made an intrepid spirit not 
a little apprehensive. His bed-room 
was darkened to excess, in consequence 
of the shutters of the windows, as well 
as the curtains, being closed ; and thus, 
while he stood enveloped in darkness, 
he saw, standing before him, by the 
brightness of the moon-light, a body of 
men, allarmed, and of those who were 
in the van of the gang, he observed 
that a few were blackened. Armed 
only with this ecase-knife, and aided 
only by a dauntless heart, he took his 
station by the side of the door, and, 
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in a moment after, one of the villains 
entered from the parlour intothe dark 
room. Instantly upon advancing, Sir 
John plunged the knife at him, the 
point of which entered under the right 
arm, and in a line with the nipple ; and 
so home was the blow sent, that the 
knife passed into the robber’s body, 
until Sir Jobn’s hand stopped its further 
progress. Upon receiving this thrust, 
the villain reeled back into the parlour, 
crying out blasphemously that he was 
killed ; shortly after, another advanced, 
who was received in a similar manner, 
and who also staggered back into the 
parlour, crying out that he was wounded, 
A voice from the outside gave orders to 
fire into the dark room, upon whicha 
man stept forward with a short gun in 
his hand, which had the butt broken of 
at the small, and which had a piece of 
cord tied round the barrel and stock 
near the swell. As this fellow stood ia 
the act to fire, Sir John had the amazing 
coolness to look at his intended mur 
derer, and, without betraying any au- 
dible emotion whatever, that might 
point out the exact spot which he wag 
standing in, he calmly calculated his 
own safety from the shot which was 
preparing for him. He saw that the 
contents of the piece were likely to pass 
close to his breast, without menacing 
him with at least any serious wound, and 
in this state of firm and manly expec. 
tation, he stood without flinching until 
the piece was fired, and its contents 
harmlessly lodged in the wall. It was 
loaded with a brace of bullets and three 
slugs. As soon as the robber fired, Sir 
Jobn made a pass at him with the knife, 
and wounded him in the arm, which he 
repeated again in a moment wit’ similar 
effect; and, as the others had done, 
the villain, upon being wounded, retired, 
exclaiming that he was wounded. The 
rebbers immediately rushed forwards 
from the parlour inte the dark room, 
and then it was that Sir John’s mind re- 
cognized the deepest sense of danger; 
not to be oppressed by it, however, but 
to surmount it. He thought that all 
chance of preserving his own life was 
over, and & resolved to sell that life 
stilldearer to his intended murderers, 
than even what they had already paid 
for the attempt to deprive him of it. 
He did not lose a moment after the 
villains had entered the room, to act 
with the determination he bad 60 ite 
stantaneously adopted; he struck at the 
fourth fellow with his knife, and wounded 
him ; and at the samme instant he received 
a blow on the head, and found bimself 
grappled with. He shortened his bold 
of the knife, apd stabbed } 
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the fellow with whom he found himself 
engaged. The floor being slippery, 
from the blood of the wounded men, 
Sir John and his adversary beth fell, 
and while they were on the ground, Sir 
John, thinking that his thrusts with 
the knife, though made with all his 
force, did net seem to produce the 
decisive effeet which they had in the 
beginning of the conflict, he examined 
the point of his weapon with his finger, 
and found that the blade of it had been 
bent tiear the point. As he lay strug- 
ing on the ground, be endeavoured, 
t unsuccessfully, to straighten the 
curvature of the knife, but while one 
hand was employed in this attempt, he 
pereeived that the grasp of his adversary 
was loosing its constraint and pressure, 
and in a moment or two after he found 
himself entirelyreleased {rom it: the limbs 
of the robber were, in fact, by this 
time unnerved by death. Sur John found 
that this fellow had a sword in his band, 
and this he immediately seized, and gave 
several blows with it, his knife being no 
longer serviceable. At length the robbers, 
finding so many of their party had been 
killed or wounded, employed themselves 
in removing the bodies, and Sir John 
took this opportunity of retiring into a 
am a little apart from the house, where 
e remained fora short time. They drag- 
ged their companions into the parlour, 
and having placed chairs with the backs 
upwards, by means of those they lifted 
the bodies out of the window, and 
afterwards took them away. When the 
robbers retired, Sir John returned to the 
house, and called up a man-servant 
from his bed, who, during this long 
and bloady conflict, had not appeared, 
and had consequently received from his 
master warm and loud upbraiding tor 
his cowardice. Sir John then placed 
his daughter-in-law and grand-child, 
who were his only inmates, in places of 
safety, and tov). such precautions as 
circumstances pointed out till the day- 
light appeared. The next day, the 
alarm having been given, search was 
made after the robbers, and Sir John 
having gone to the house of the prisoner, 
rice Noonan, upon searching, he 
found concealed under’ his bed the 
identical short gun with which one of 
the robbers had fired at him. Novnan 
was immediately secured, and sent to 
gprvsed. upon being visited by Sir John 
cell, he acknowledged that Sir John 
“ had like to do for him,” and was pro- 
ceeding to shew (until Sir John preven- 
ted him) the wounds ke bad received 
from the knife in his arm. 
An accomplice, John Danijel Sullivan, 
@eposed, that he, waa one.of the paty 
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that met at Noonan’s house te rob 
Highfort-house ; that they were nine im 
number, and had arms; that the 
soner was one of the number, and 

he carried a small gun. Upon the gum 
being produced in Court with which 
Sir Jobo Purcell had been fired at, the 
witness said it was that with which 
the prisoner was armed the night of the 
attack. Witness said, he did net go 
into Mr. Purcell’s house ; that two mem 
were killed and three severely wounded, 
out of the nine of which the party con- 
sisted. He said he Was induced to come 
forward and give evidence, upon hearing 
that two men named Cushing, whe 
were innocent, were accused of being 
of the party that attacked Sir Joha 
Purcell’s house. He said he did not hear 
that informations had been swornagainst 
him before he delivered’ himself inte 
custody. The witness stood a long 
and rigorous examination by Mr, O’Con- 
nell; but none of the facts seemed to 
be shaken, though every use was made 
of the guilty character of the witness. 
The prisoner made no defence; and 
Judge Mayne then proceeded to charge 
the Jury in a manner the most copious 
and perspicuous, and at the same time, 
earnestly exacting for the prisoner what- 
ever could be expected from a junction 
of the purest humanity with justice. 
He commended with due approbation 
the bravery and presence of mind dis- 
played through a conflict so unequal 
and so bloody, by Sir Jobn Purcell. 
The Jury, after a few minutes, returned 
their verdict—Guilty. 

Aug. \7. This night the Mansion ef 
Castle Mount Garret, co. Galway, the seat 
of D. G. Browne, esq. was totally con- 
sumed by fire. It originated in the kit- 
chen, and the cook perished, 

Aug. \8. Twodaughters, withadaughe 
ter-in-law, and a grandson, of Mr. Mac- 
gowan, of Mewry, went out to walk in 
the fields, where they picked a poison- 
ous fungus resembling a mushroom, 
which they all most imprudently eat. 
They were instantly attacked with the 
horrible symptoms attendant on taking 
vegetable poison, and, notwithstanding 
assistance from most eminent medical 
aid, they all fell a sacrifice to its viru- 
lence. The grandson died at eight 
o'clock, the daughter-in-law a quarter 
before eleven, on Thursday evening; 
the youngest daughter of 15, a quarter 
before one, and the eldest at ten on the 
fuilowing morning. 

The Rev. Mr. Cozens, for many years 
a Roman Catholic Priest’ in Enniscorthy, 
last week read his recantation in St. 
Mary’s church, Dublin, and afterwards 
parwok of the Holy Comuuuion. 

A bar- 
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A barbarous murder was lately per- 
rated in the vicinity of Gort, on one 
n, of Thomond-gate, Limerick, who 
had been engaged as a stone-cu'ter on 
the new buildings at Tierlohan; being 
astranger in that part of the country, 
he had been looked upon as an object of 
jealousy; and was, on his return from 
the fair of Gort in the evening, murdered 
by some inhuman monsters, in the 
presence of his distracted wife. 





Country News, 

Aug.9. As Capt. Watson of Alston, 
in company with several ladies, was pro- 
ceeding in a boat towards a sloop which 
was at anchor a short distance from the 
shore, in the bay of A/lonby, he unfor- 
tunately stept on the gunwale, in order 
to lay hold of another vessel, and his 
weight causing the boat to heel, the fe- 
males were thrown upon him, and they 
were all precipitated ito the water. 
Assistance was iminediately procured, 
and the ladies were all saved ; but Capt. 
Watson ana the boatmen perished. 

4uy.13. ‘The Conference of the peo- 
ple called Methodists, closed their Sit- 
tings at Sheffield. There isan increase 
of 7,445 Members, and the Preachers 
and Chapels have increased in propor- 
tion. The number of Preachers who at- 
tended was not less than 250. Twenty- 
six Preachers, having finished their pro- 
bation of four years, were publicly re- 
ceived into full connexion; and the de- 
mand for preachers from different parts 
of the United Kingdom induced the con- 
ference to adinit 60 young men for trial 
as candidates fur the Ministry; a clear 
proof, we are sorry to observe, of the pro- 
digious increase of this community. 

Wednesilay, Jug. 14, was ushered in at 
Padiham and Simonsion, in Lancashire, 
with bells ringing, flags flying, musick 

laying, and every demonstration of 
Pecrt-felt joy : being the day on which Lz 
Genore Spankin, of Huntroid, esy. the 
representative of that antient and illus- 
trious house, came of age. Upwards of 
140 of the Nobility and Gentry dined at 
the mansion, in celebration of this event. 
Upwards of 150 Tenants also dined there ; 
the Low Lancashire tenants being enter- 
tained at the family inns at Bolton le 
Moors : and all the Poor of adiham and 
Simonston were regaled with beef, loaves, 
and ale; six fat beeves being slaughter- 
ed for the vecasion. How many hun- 
dreds of all ranks and conditions grate- 
fully rejyiced in the splendid munificence 
and elegant festivities of the day cannot 
readily be ascertained: but the swect- 
smelling savour of this last sacrifice as- 
cended higher than all the other acelania- 
tions, loud, sigcere, and reiterated as 
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they were, put together. The, Master 
of the house and other gentry sat at the 
head of the different tenantry tables, 
heering and officiating for them, before 
the time of their own repast. Here the 
fine old Stingo, ‘brewed for the vcca- 
sion, and coéval with its owner, went 
merrily round; and hilarity, elegance, 
and the most generous hospitality,crown- 
ed every department; the Poor bein 
first served; the Tenants next; an 
the Master of the Feast and his Associ- 
ates, the last. Here that dignity and 
decorum which elegant and cultivated 
minds alone know how to enjoy amidst 
scenes of splendour, luxury, and profu- 
sion, eminently prevailed; and reflected 
the highest encomium upon him whose 
munificence provided, and whose taste 
directed the whole. 

Aug. 16. A fire broke out at three 
o'clock in the morning, at Mr. Zachariah 
Pigott’s, Mucking-hall, Essex, which 
entirely consumed a house with 21 calves, 
two pigs, alarge barn, with the produce 
of 12 acres of peas, 1150 fleeces of wool, 
and three stacks of hay. The sparks come 
municated to a large granary, and de- 
stroyed a variety of farmjng implements, 

Aug. 20. A melancholy accident hap. 
pened on the Lake of Winandermere, by 
the upsetting of a boat from a sudden 
gust of wind, when the brother of J. 
Bolton, esq. of Store-hall, in attempt. 
ing to follow the boatman, who swam 
ashore, was unfortunately drowned, 
two men were saved, by clinging to the 
mast till a boat relieved them, _ 

Aug. 2\. A fire broke out at Kensel 
Green, near Colnbrooke, at the man- 
sion of George Rogers, esq. which con- 
sumed the same, together with build- 
ings contiguous, to the amount of seve- 
ral thousand pounds, The fire happen- 
ed in the dead of the night, and the 
whole house was consumed in less than 
half an hour. A boy of the name of 
Grange, who slept in a garret, perished, 

Aug. 22. Mr. Johustone, a respectable 
farmer, at Hurdford, Dorsetshire, was 
murdered last week by Ezckiel Peel, a 
servant whom he had discharged from 
his service, and declined prosecuting for 
larceny on account of the mournful ap- 
peals of his numerous family. Mr. J. 
was smoking his pipe in his parlour, 
when attacked by the monster, who, 
having locked up the maid servant in a 
closet, thrust a butcher’s knile into bis 
back, between the shoulders. Mr. J. 
survived two hours, The assassin escaped. 

August 26. The weather was very 
stormy on the Devonshire coast, attended 
with thunder and lightning; and the 
clouds burst with awful explosion in 
the vicinity of Darimoor, A man driv- 
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ing a waggon, near Oakhampton, was 
struck down by a flash of lightning, and 
continued speechless for some time; 
three horses were killed on the spot, 
the first, second, and fourth; the 
third escaped unhurt. It is conjectured, 
that the bells of the horses attracted the 
electric fluid ; the third horse had none. 

Aug. 26. At Liberton, near Carn- 
wath, Scotland, a man of the name of 
Morgan, and his wife, having set out 
in acart, in order to bring peats from 
Newbigging, and finding the road im- 
passable from the late rains, took their 
route along the top of some steep sand 
hills, that lie in a direction nearly 
parallel with the road. Owing to the 
negligence of the driver, or the rough- 
ness of the ground, the vehicle was 
overturned, and precipitated to the 
bottom. Several persons who saw the 
catastrophe hastened to the spot, where 
they found the man lifeless, with his 
head cut in a shocking manner by a 
stroke from the horse; and under the 
cart they discovered the woman, with 
few marks of injury, but dead. 

A cémmission was this day held at 
the Moot Hall, Jpswieh, to enter into a 
farther investigation of the defalcations 
in the Excise Duties in that town; 
when a sum amounting to 8,598/. L5s. 
was levied upon one defaulter. Several 
more cases remain yet to be tried, 

Aug. 28. Mr. Gibberd, a very respect- 
able farmer, of the Hill House, Chal- 
comb, near Banbury, lost his way, and 
fell into the water near Banbury-miil. 
There being but little water, it is sup- 
posed he was killed on the spot, as he 
was found very much bruised, 

At a meeting of the Manufacturers 
ef Barthenware licld this day at Han- 
ley, two pieces of plate, of the value of 
100 guineas each, were unanimously 
voted to Jnmes Caldwell, and Josiah 
Spode, Esqrs. for their exertions in pro- 
curing an abandonment of the intended 
tax on earthenware. 

Aug. 21, As Mr. Cropley, farmer, of 
Burwell, near Newmarket, was return- 
ing home from Cambridge-market on 
horseback, in a state of intoxication, he 
was drowned in a pond near the town, 
through which his horse was accustomed 
to pass. He had been in the habit of 
riding the same horse for the last 12 
years, to Newmarket and Cambridge 
markets, twice a week; and being a free 
drinker, was frequently tied on his 
horse, which used to take him safe home. 
Whilst in a state of intoxication on the 
night he iaet his death, the animal 
Stood still in the water till the following 
morning, which led to the discevery 
of the body. 
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Sept. 3. The late heavy rains have oc- 
casioned considerable damage in Dum- 
bartonshire. Some of the rivulets, 
swollen almost instantaneously by the 
excessive discharge from the adjoining 
mountains, forced themselves from their 
former channels, deluging and destroy- 
ing the neighbouring corn-ficlds, A 
bridge on the road near Dunglas was 
carried away by the impetuosity of the 
current; as was also a considerable part 
of the ford, which was in consequence 
rendered quite impassable. The oldest 
people in the neighbourhood do not re- 
member ever to have seen so heavy rains, 

Sept. 9. A fire broke out in the rick~ 
yard of Mr. Coulton, a farmer, at Easé 
End, near Shottesbrook, Oxfordshire, 
occasioned by the descent of a fire-bal- 
loon on a wheat-rick. The balloon had 
been sent up in the neighbourhood of 
Marlow, nearly 20 miles from where it 
descended. The damage was very exten- 
sive; for, besides the burning of four 
ricks, a barn containing a full stowage 
of unthreshed corn, together with con- 
tiguous out-houses, were destroyed, 

Sept. 16. This night Lieut. Allen, 
Governor of the Naval Knight's Esta- 
blishment at Windsor, hung himself, 
One of the privates of the Royal Horse 
Guards shot himself at the same time. 

The honorary badge of the house of 
York, the White Rose, has been restored 
to the Ist West York Militia, by the di- 
rection of the Prince Regent. 

The Earl of Carlisle has recently pre- 
sented to York Cathedral a beautiful 
window of stained glass, in real vitrified 
colours. The style of it is pure Gothie, 

The embankment across the Traeth 
Mawr, near 7're-Madoc, has at length 
been closed, and this stupendous work is 
thus far executed. We say thus far exe- 
cuted, for’ as the embankment is com- 
posed of pieces of stone blasted from the 
roci.s on either side, and then carried and 
promiscuously thrown together, the sea 
gushes through with almest as much fa- 
cility as if there were no barrier to its tide, 
These tides however will, in process of 
time, fill up the interstices, and also de- 
posit a sand-bank on each side: thus the 
enraged clement will complete its own 
prison-wall, Along this stupendous bar- 
rier, which connects the two counties of 
Merioneth and Caernarvon, an excellent 
carriage road towards ‘Jan-y-bwich will 
be immediately made. The embank- 
ment is 1500 yards in length, and eight 
or nine feet wide at the top. The ex- 
tent of the land gained from the sea is 
not correctly ascertained, but it is sup- 
posed that it will be from 4 to 5000 acres, 
This great work has been accomplished 
by W. A, Madocks, esq. M. P. for — 

n 
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An extraordinary instance of the in- 
ereased value of iand in South Wales re- 
eently occurred in Carmarthenshire ; an 
estate which was purchased in 1796 for 
AAO. was sold by auction last spring, 
and produced 2500/. 

There is a remarkable oak at Hendre, 
wear Denbigh, in the farm-yard of the 
Rev. W. Chambers; its base is 33 feet in 
@ircuinference ; 15 feet from the ground 


' #t is 30 feet in circumference. Only one 


solitary branch remains in verdure ; and 
the venerable trunk forms a pig-stye ca- 

le of accommudating near a score of 
the swinish multitude. 

The Society of Methodi-ts have pur- 
@hased the superb mansion and grounds 
of Apperley Bridge, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Jate the residence of T. 
Clapham, esq. for the purpose of a public 
sehool. This institution is to be founded 
on the model of the school at Kingswood, 
im the neighbourhood of Bristol, and is 
te be on a seale sufficiently large to ac- 
eommodate 400 boys, principally the sons 
of the Ministers of that community.— 
Leeds Mercury. ; 

A man and 2 boy lately employed in 
fixing 2 pump on Beeston Hill, near 
Leeds, on their descent into the well met 
the Black damp, as it is called, and were 
precipitated to the bottom in a lifeless 
state. The boy was soon restored to 
animation; but the man lay at the bot- 
teow for three quarters of an hour, and 
when brought up, all signs of life had 
veriished; but after being exposed to 
the air for nearly an hour, the vital 
spark was rekindled. ‘The man states that 
he felt the azote operate upon him like 
a powerful disposition to sleep, and he 
sunk into his death-like state with as 
much freedom from pain as persons 
usually sink to rest. While he was at 
the bottom, all sensation was of eourse 
extinct; but he describes his feelings 
when he began to revive, as those of a 
person recovering from a state of extreme 
intoxication ; and so powerful were the 
effects of the pernicious air he had in- 
haled, that he was several days befure 
he was in a collected state of mind. 

Elizabeth James, of Peterborough, 
lately poisoned herself, and her body was 
buried in the road leading to Spalding. 
The relatives of the unfortunate girl have 
recently placed a stone near where her re- 
mains are interred, bearing the following 
inscription: “ Near this spot were depo- 
sited, on the 24th May, 1411, the sad 
remains of Elizabeth James, an awful 
memento against the horrid erime of 
Suicide. Passenger, take warning; you 
see here a fatal instance of human weak- 
ness, and the dreadful consequence of 
misplaced affection.” 
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Domastic OccuRRENCES. 
Tus Comet, which makes so brilliant 
an appearance, was discovered at Viviers, 
on the 25th of March last, by Mons. dé 
Flanguergues, and by Mons. Pons, af 
Marseilles, on the ith of April. I¢ 
was seen at Paris on the 20th of May; 
and towards the end of the month egased 
to be visible, in consequence of its 
proximity to the Sun. It has been seer 
in England a little more than a month, 
—Most people are acquainted with thé 
chief stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, vulgarly called Charles 
4 ain, and those will direct us soon after 
sunset to the Comet. Shorily after the 
stars of the second magnitade have 
made their appearanee in the skies, and 
the seven stars are fully visible in the 
North-west, the spectator will fix his 
attention on the twe bright stars near- 
est the three in the tail. By drawieg é@ 
line through them to the horizon, and 
fixing his eyes near the middle of that 
line, he will first pereeive a haze, whieh, 
as the night grows darker, will gradw 
ally discover itself to be the Jouet, 
Above it he would on Sunday night, Sept. 
8, have perceived a star of the third 
magnitude, which is nearly in the direct 
line with the two stars above mentioned, 
This star is called ~ Urse Majoris, or 
the twenty-third of the Great Bear, and 
a little attention would have pointed 
out to him lower down, a star of the 
fourth magnitude, called » Urse2 Majo- 
ris, or the twenty-fourth of the Great- 
Bear. By means of these two stars the 
observer will note the progress of the 
Comet for some time to come, and he 
may form to himself some’ idea of the 
extent and breadth of its tail; and, if he 
has a celestial globe, be may mark its 
path in a tolerably accurate manner. 
On Priday night, Sept. 6, its right as- 
cension was by three observers pla 
at 159 degrees, and its declination North 
at 41 degrees.—Oni Saturday night, Sept. 
7, its right ascension is placed by one 
of them at 162 degrees and a half, and 
its declination North at 42 degrees and 
ahalf. The. length of the tail is con- 
jectured to be between 20 and 30 mil- 
lions of miles. The observer, to verify 
or refute this conjecture, will note the 
star nearest to the Comet, and the star 
at the extremity of the tail—It may be 
of use to inform our readers that for 
commen observations, the best instru- 
ment they ¢aa look through at_ this 
Comet is an opera-glass. It was first 
seeu in the morning in this country; 
the brightness of the night, and its sm 
height above the horizon after sun-set, 
prevented its being noticed earlier im 
the evening, 
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~ June’ 22. Professor Von Feinagle, of 
Baden, gave, at the Royal Institution, 
a public experiment of the efficacy of 
his Method of facilitating and assisting 
Memory. e Managers of the Institu- 
tion, in consequence of the application 
of the Committee of Literature and 
Science, granted permission for this pub- 
lic display of the art, without, however, 
marking themselves in any way respon- 
fible as tu its character. The exhibition 
took place before an asseinbly of several 
hundred Ladies and Gentlemen, who 
were astonished and delighted with the 
result of the experiment. -Four child- 
fen, two boys and two girls, all under 
i4-years of age, had been put under Mr. 
Feinagle’s care but two or three days b: - 
foré: he had one of the girls but an 

hour and a half; and the longest tuition 

that any of them had received was but 

four hours and a half.—One of them re- 
peated Goldsmith's Mermit backward 

and forward, and stated the stanza, the 

line, and the ordér of any remarkable 

‘word required of him.—One little girl 

answered to questions in the chronology 

of the Roman Emperors; and another 

tuultiplied, without slate or paper, /wo 

bums of eit figures by eight, and de- 

lared that she bad not previously been 

tinght arithmetic: — A boy determined 

the ‘geographical ‘situation, in degrees 

and minutes, of 50 different cities; and 

on a planisphere chalked out on aboard, 

marked down the true situation of places 

nawned to him.— Mr. Fincher, of the 

Justitution, also recited the Mineralo- 

gical Tables of Hauy, the second part of 
Which he had taught himself on Mr, 

Feinagle’s system, tegether with the 

first part of Brisson’s Ornithologie Sys- 

tem; and he declared, from his own ex- 

perience, that the principles of Mr. Fei- 

nigle’s art were equally calculated to give 

facility in the acquisition, and certainty 

in the retention, of the tables of any other 

Science—a fact which was confirmed by 

several Gentlemen present, who have 

attended the private courses of the Pro- 

fessor. The examinations were carried 

ow by Mr. Disney, Chairman of the Li- 

terary and Scientific Committee; and 

fora great part of the time, Mr. Fei- 

hagle retired frgm the Lecture-room. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than 

the result of the eaperiments; aud the 

company returned Mr. Feinagle their 

thanks. Tie Professor, Aug. 26, re- 

peated the experiment at Liverpool, 

where the Rev. Jonathan Brookes, at 

the request of the Mayor, selected frum 

the ditferent eharity-schouls of the town, 

ebildven upon whom the experiment 

Might be made. The exhibition took 
“ " Gent. Mac. September, 1811. 
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place before a very numerous assembly, 
Four children had been put under Mr. 
Feinagle’s tuition but three days before, 
two boys and two girls, and none of 
them had received more than four hours’ 
instruction; neither of the girls could 
make or read a figure when first pre- 
sented to him. The examinations (which 
were cattied on by the Rev. Jonathan 
Brookes) were precisely of the same na~ 
ture as those at the Royal Institution ; 
and the results were equally satisfactory. 
Saturday, August \7. 

This morning a fire broke out in the 
premises of a coal-merchant.im Brick- 
lane, which, together with a part of the 
furniture, were rapidly consumed. 

Sunday, August 18. 

During Divine Service at St. Clement's 
Church im the Strand, au elderly wo 
man suddenly dropped down dead. The 
awfu! visitation oecasioned great con- 
sternation amongst the congregation, 
and the service was suspended until the 
deceased was remoyed: 

Thursday, August 22. 

Parliament was this day farther pros 
rogued till the 4th of October next, 

- Saturday, August 24. 

A fire at the Hawk public- house, 
Hampstead, totally consumed the whole 
of the premises, and greatly damaged the 
house adjoining; and Mr. Knight, tke 
landlord, in attempting to escape from 
a window, fraetured his skull. He is 
since dead, (See page 248.) 

Tuesday, August 27. 

The female servant of Mr. Humphries, 
of Vortland-read, while cleaning the 
first-floor windows of ber master’s house, 
missed ber hold; and, falling on the iron 
spikes of the railing beneath, was dreafl- 
fully lacerated. 

Mrs. Kayes, wife of the underkeeper of 
the Savoy Prison, threw herself, in a ‘fit 
of insanity, from the top of the prison, 
and was killed on the spot. 

Thursday, August 29. 

Mr. Sadler ascended a second time in 
his balloon from the Mermaid at Hack- 
ney. Atan early hour the roofs of coach 
es, houses, and churches, in every quar 
ter that could command a view uf it, or 
even of the lawn in-which it was placed, 
were heaped up with human beings. 
About two o'clock a pilot balloon was let 
off, to ascertain the direction of the 
wind. Athalf past two, the stowage of 
provisions, philosophical instruments, 
&c. being completed, Mr, Beaufoy seat- 
ed himself at one end of the car. The 
balloon was not more than three parts in- 
flated, when Mr. Sadler fixed himself at 
the opposite end, and the entire wag let 
ge. Instead of the struggle and violent 
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aweep which generally follow om cutting 
the ropes, theyballoon. rose directly, : butt 
Aowly, from among the trees; and the 
‘majestic motion--the beauty:and magni- 
‘tude iof. the machine--the concourse of 
Spectators—the burst of ricb sound from 
the Tower Hamlets‘band—the shouts of 
the innumerable spectators, gave asmany 
damages. of grandeur ‘and delight to the 
eye and ear, as perhaps it was possible t6 
gombine inte the moment. The balloon 
hovered over the City for about ten mir 
nutes, when it taok a ~Nofth-easterly 
wourse, entered a cloud, and was lost to 
the view. dt continued to ascend; 
and in its progress passed over Romford, 
Brentford, Ingatestone, and the iuter+ 
mediate towns, tillit arrived at Chelms- 
ford. In the course of their progress 
they encountered a violent storin of wind, 
Ahe effects of which occasioned the bak 
loon to turn round with a most’ violent 
motion; and they were subsequently in- 
gonvenienced by ahailstorm. Atlength, 
after a voyage of one hour and a hall's 
eontinuanee, in which time they passed 
aver a space of 47 miles, the balloon 
descended at East Thorpe, a village ad+ 
Joining Kelvedon in Essex, at ten mi- 
putes past 4p, a. The atronauts reach- 
ed Hackney.at (1. The pigeons which 
Br. Sadler took with him, when threwn 
eat at such a height that the earth was 
not discernible, invariably returned ‘to 
the balloon: one of them, thrown out 
when the balloon was at its greatest 
height, made the strongest éfforts to re- 
covet its situation, but ultimately failed, 
ant sunk duwn towards the earth. 
. Mr. Luke Cade, a respectable trades- 
gan in Paradics-row, Chelsea, met his 
death by falling into a wine-cooler full of 
hot elder-wine. He was unable, fram 
his age (75), to extricate himself, and he 
was rescued by three of his daughters, 
who. iiad been alarmed by their parent's 
shrieks. In this horrible situation he 
lingered usidil-Sept. bf, -when death re- 
tieved him fronv lris sufferings. 
~*Dhe manor of Hangicy in Norfolk, ex- 
aenting over 2142 acres, 32 dwelling- 
houses, anal 24 messuages, with the spa- 
rious mansion-house, offices, &c. anda 
@ark.and land contaiuing about 396 
aeres, was this day sold at the Auetsom 
Mart, for the sum of 27,8004. 
eu:. 3s Sunday, Sept. 6. 
he # fire was xliscovered in the house of 
Laptods Birket, Stebbon Heath Terrace, 
Salmon's-fields:—The cause of the cala- 
auify has not been ascertained. Sosudden 
and™vapid was the couflagratian, that it 
owas owithe much diffrenity the family es- 
maped-with their lives, Perhaps.a greatcr 
wdiegcee ofspersgnak courtaye> bas rarely 
displayed in any individual, than 
the collected and prompt decision of 


1Sept. 


Capt. B, who, with the help of the bed- 
clothes, tied with a slip-knot, lowered 
his. wife,,sister, .and servant, from an 
apartment two stories from cheheorment 
» Sept. 1 

This morning, about one o'clock, 3 
fire broke out at Mr, Smeeton’s, a prin; 
ter, the corner of St. Martin’s church 
yard, which for some time threatened 
destruction to the neighbourhood ; but 
was got under, after destroying that house 
and damaging the two adjoining. The 
principal part of Mr. Smeeton’s stock of 
paper was. removed under the portico of 
the Church. The uncle and aunt of Mr, 
Smeeton were lately burnt to death near 
the same spot, (See vol, LA XIX, p. 474) 
. Another fire broke out about two 
o'clock, in the premises belonging tq as 
ironmonger and dealer in marjne stores, 
at St.,Giles’s Pound, near the end of Ox, 
ford-strect, which raged with uncommon 
fury, and soon afterwards communicated 
to the houses on each side, and did much 
damage. An appre:itice boy, about 1% 
years old, who slept in-the. garret, was 
burnt to death. 

Thursday, Sept. 19. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of Bank-stock was this day 
held, when the usual dividend of 10 per 
cent, was declared.— Mr. Clifford, the 
barrister, urged the depreciation _ of 
Bank-paper, the rise of the nominal 
value of the dollar-token, the general 
profits accruing from the management 
of the national debt, &c. as reaspns for 
increasing the dividend to 15 per cent.; 
but the motion was not seconded, Ip 
answer to some questions put by the 
Duke of Norfolk, it was stated by Mz 
Pearse, the Governor, that it was in- 
tended to continue the coining small 
change till the wants of the country 
were completely supplied. — The. Bank 
intend to supply each London banker 
with 500/, of silver per week, and a pro 
portionate eupply to the country bankery 

Friday, Sept. 27. 

There has been litte variation in the 
Bulletins of the Physicians respecting His 
Majesty ; and the general tenour of them 
gives little hope either of a speedy. or a 
perfeat restoration to health. 

Atolerable estimate may be-furmed of 
the immense improvement in the Gros 
venor estate, 300/.per acre being required 
for 80 acres of land between Grosvenor: 
place and Slyane-street, on a Jease of 99 
years; this tract therefore, which withi 
memory was let at. the amnual rent. 
250/. will, by the present valuation, pre 
duce 24, 0004, perannum, . ? 

Qesven Cottage, the retreat of. thg 
Jate, Mr. Walsh Porter, on the, bapke gf 
the Tharyes, is.come inte the pogapssiod 


of Mr, Wilson, for 6000 guineas. 
— coe TUES 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Lyceum Tseatre, Strano, 

Aug. 26. The Boarding House ; or, Five 
Bouts at Brighton; an afterpiece, not al- 
together devoid of humour, though of a 
gross and ordinary character. 

Sept. 9. M.P.; or, The Blue Stocking ; an 
pera, by Mr. Movre, author of an elegant 
version. of Anacreon, and of many origi- 


nai poemis of admirable force and beauty. 


It is, on the whole, an elegant and very 
pleasing jeu d’esprit ; in which light alone 
it ought to be considered. The poetry 
iutroduced in it is very pretty; and ef 
the musick, which is compoged and se- 
lected. by Mr, Moore, the principal cha- 
racteristicks are simplicity and sweetness, 





Gazette. Promotions. 
Whitehall, [AAS grace. William Spencer, 
Aug. 19. Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Licutehaut of the County of Derby. 
vdanies Buller, esq. ne of the Clerks of 
she Privy Council. 
. Downing-street; Aug. 19. Lieut.-gen. 
Sir John Cope Sherbrooke, K.B, ‘Lieute- 
nant-governor of Nova Scotia. 
War-office, Aug. 20. Col. J. Butler, 
Liewt-governor of the Royal Military 
College, vice Le Marchant. 

Lieut.-col. George Vaughan, of the 
late Royal Invalids, Governor of the Fort 
mear Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, vice 
Vaughan, deceased, 

1 Ordnance-gffge, .Ayg- 21. Lieut.-gen, 
Gotber Mann, Inspector-genegal of Forti- 
fications, vice Gen, Morse, retired. 

Downing-street, Sept, 10. Lieut,-gen. 
Sir George Prevost, bart, Captaijn-general 
and Governor in Chief, and also Com- 
mander of the Forces, in and over the 
Provinces of Upper and Lowér Canada, 
Yew Brunswick, Noya Scotia, and the 
sm of Prince Edward and Cape Breton, 

— 
Civit Promotions, &c. 
) ogres hon. George Rose, an Elder Bro~ 
ther of the Trinity-house, pice Lord 
Melville, deceased. 

Lord Gosford, a representative Temporal 
Peer for Ireland in Parliament, vice Lord 
Longueville, deceased. 

Mr. Herries, jun. Commissary in Chief. 

‘Sir Joba Sinclair, Receiver-general of 
Taxes for Scotland. 

Aug. 30. Rev. John Davie, B. D. Mas- 
ter of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
pice Pearson, deceased, 





Ecctrstasrica, PrereaMents. 
EV. Joba Ballard, B.C. L. Cropedie Vv. 
near Banbury, 
Rev, David Davies, Ceoniagen R, with 
the obapel of Brundish, Suffolk, . 
+ Rev, Charles Swan, M. A. rector of 
» Ratlagd, Edmouthorpe. Rs 
pty as vice Surtees, resigned, *. 


.» Rev, Wyndham Knatchbull (son of Sir 
E.K. bart.) Westbere R. vice Whitfield, deca 
Rev, Tho. Thorpe, M.A. Burton Overy. 
R. co. Leicester, vice Holditch, resigned, 

Rev. Thomas Appesley, Stoke Lacy R. 
Herefordshire. 

Right Rev. W. L. Mansel, D,D, bishop 
of Bristol, Barwick in Elmet R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. Wim. Wood. (Chaplain to the Bi+ 
shop of London), Fulbam R, Middlesex. 

Rev. Thomas Hosking,. B. D. Remp- 
stone R. Notts, vice Pearson, deceased, . 

Rey. Thomas Melhaish, jua, Clawton 
perpetual curacy, Devon. 

Rev. Johw Clark, Duxford St. Jobn v. 
Cambridgeshire, 

Rey, Mr. Graham, of Glaston, Belton, 
R. Rutland 
-- Rev. William Monkhouse, . Marland v. 
Westmorland, vice Jackson, deceased. * 

Rev. R, Whitehead, Ormside R. vice 
Monkhouse, resigned, 

Rev, R. ‘Atkinson, - Musgrave R, West- 
morland, vice Whitehead, resigned, 

Rev. .Josegh-Francis Fearon, M. Ay 
F. A. 8. collated to the Prebend of Eerie, 
m the cathedral of Chichester, 

Diseensatson. 

Rev. J..Hird, D, D. t9 hold Bllioghani 

Y. with Mogxton R, 


EE °. ‘ 4 
Bietus, . 
Aug. AT Badminton, Duchess, of Beaws 
15. fort, a daughter. 


23, At Rossie Castle, Scotland, Mrs. 
Wm. Ellice, a son, 

26. At Lady Eliz. Courtenay’s, Clay« 
hill, Beckenham, the wife of Thomas Pe- 
regrine Courtenay, esq. a daughter. 

, 27. In Montague-place, Hou. Mrs, Johm 
Vaughan, ‘a son, 

29. In Pheenix-park, Dublin, Lady Eli, 
zabeth Littlehales, sister of the Duke of 
——? a daughter, 

Mrs. Fuller Maitland, a daughter, ; 

aaae At Maiden Newton, Dorset, the 

lady of the Hon, and Rey. M, Strange- 
ways, a son, 

Sept. 4. In Curzon-street, the wife of 
A. Braacamp, esq. @ son, 

5. In Charles street, Berkeley-square; 
the wife of Col. Osborn, a daughter. 

Lady Anne Chad, a son and heir, 





Marertaces, 

“1811, AT Calcutta, Major John Jobn. 
Feb. 25." ™ son, 86th reg. to Elizabeth, se« 
cond daughter of his Excellency Lieut.< 
gen. Hewett, Commander in Chief jn the 
East Indies, 

Ang. 19. Francis R. Price, esq, of 
Brynsy-Pys, co, Flint, to Susanna, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Townley Pars 
ker, esq. of Cuerden Hajl, Lancashire, 

Rev, John French, Dean of Ejpbia, ta 
Emily, segond daughter. of the late Richy 
Magenis, esq. of Warringstown, ens Donte me 

a 
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Aug. 21. Capt. Agar, M.P. of New Nor- 
folk-street, Grosvenor-square, to Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of Edw,-George 
Lind, esq. of Steatford-place. 

22. At Cirencester, Rev. Andrew Dau- 
beny, of Stration, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of Robert Croome, esq. 

W. Bode, esq. of the General Post-office, 
to Mary, only daughter of the Rev. T. 
Lioyd, of Peteriy-house, Oxon. 

27. Hon. John-Astley Bennett, youngest 
son of the Earl of Tankerville, to the 
daughter of J. Couyers, esq. of Copped- 
hall, Fssex. 

Wiiliam Strong, esq. son of Rev. Arch- 
deacon 8. of Peterborough, to the only 
daughter of George Maxwell, esq. of Flet- 
ton-lodge, Hunts, 

28. Rev. Christ. Capel, eldest son of 
W. C. esq. of Prestbury, to Mary, third 
daucier of the Jate Sir D. Ogelvy, bart. 
of Barras, 

Rev. Joshua D*Arey, rector of Lackagh, 
to Sarah, eidgs! daughter of the \ate Capt. 
Fleming, of Hermitage, co. Kildare 

29 At Burford, Oxon, Wm. Ebbart, 
esq. capt. 78d reg. to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Hon, and Rey. Francis Ki ollis. 

Lately. Sir Alex. Ramsay, bart. of Dal- 
main, to Jane, eldest daughter of .the late 
Francis Russell, e<q. 

Adin. Ingram, of Burton, co. Dorset, to 
Flizabeth-Anne, daughter of the late Mr. 
Booth, of Bristol. 

Rev. Charles Crawley. son of Sir Thomas 

C. Boevey, bart. of Flaxley.abbey, co. 
Gloucester, ta the daaghter of the Rev. 
Doke Yonge, of Cornwood, Devon. 

Rev. Edw. Rowden, vicar of Highworth, 
Wilts, to Blizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Dr. Wetherell, dean of Hereford 
and master of University-college, Oxford. 

Rev. John Bushnel), vicar of Beenham, 
Berks, to Eleanor, second danghter of 
John Slade, esq. of Aston-Upthorpe. . 

” Rey. Win. Hammersey, vicar of Ches- 

wardine, co, Warwick, to Constantia, se- 

cond daughter of the Rev. D. Bounpey 
rector of Ba dwell, Suffolk. 

Arthur-Grey Hesiirige, esq. of Noseley- 
ball, co. Leic. to Henretta-Anne, second 
daughter of the late John’ Bourne, esq, of 
Stanch-hill, Hants. 

John Charlton, esq. of Brooke-house, 
near Stourton, Wilts, to Anne, daughter 
of the late Rivers Grindail, esq. of Ware, 
Herts, and sister of Richard G. esq. vice- 
admiral of: the Blue. 

‘»Jobn Ward, esq. youngest son of W. 
. L. Ward, esq. of Guilsborough-hall, co. 
Yorehampton, to ‘Pheodosia d« Malsburgh, 

ouly surviving child of Sic bgerton Leigh, 

bart. of Brownsover-house, Warwickshire, 
and of Theodosia-Beauchamp ins wife, 
sister and sole heiess of the late Sir 

‘Theodosius ~ Edward - ie Roughion, 

bart. of Lawiord-hall..  . 


John Harrison, esq. of Shelfield-lodge, 
Staffordshire, to Anna-Louisa, only dau. 
of Mr. Grove, of Grove-vale. 

E. Carathers, esq. of Brown’s-hill, co, 
Gloucester, to Frances-Elizabeth, eldest? 
daughter ef the Rev. T. Bradstock, rector 
of Birlingham, co. Worcester. 

W.-A. Dunning, esq. solicitor, Maids 
stone, to Elizabeth, only surviving dau’ 
of the late John Golding, esq. of Ditton- 
place, Kent. 

At Worcester, T. Anohnimty, esq. fo 
Bridget, seventh danghter of the late C, 
Domville, esq. of Dublin. 

At Dumfries, W. Taylor, esq. of Kelton, 
to Mary, third daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Burnside. 

At Madeira, Capt. Douglas, to the eldest 
daughter of Dr. W. Gouclay. 

Sir Wm.-Grant Keir, adjutant-general 
of ff. M. troops in India, to Rebecca, dau, 
of the late Capt. John-P. Jackson, R. N. 

Sept. 1. Hon. Somerset-Richard Butler, 
Viscount Ikerme, to Anne, eldest daughter’ 
of Owen Wynue, esq: of Hasiewood, co, 
Sligo, and niece of the Earl of Euniskillen, 

At Dorchester, H,-Reynolds Hinde, exqe 
brigade-major, to Catharine-Antonina, 
only dau. of the late Major-gen. Hewgill. 

2. Geo.-Sulivan Marten, of Sandsidge- 
lodge, Herts, to Charlotte, youngest dav. 
of the late Col. Tucker, 

& Hon. Henry Butler, third san of the 
late Viscount Mountgarret, to Anne, dau, 
of the late J. Harrison, esq. of Newton 
Houx, Yorkshive. 

Rev. George Wilkins, youngest son of 
Wm. W. esq. of Newnham, to Amelia- 
Auriol Hay, second daughter of the Rev, 
Dr. Hay Drummand, rector of Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 

5. Wane Dick, esa. of Jamaica, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Lane, ¢59. 
of Upper Titchfieid-street. 

By special licence, Major-gen. Orde, 
eldest son of John O. esq. of Weetwood- 
house, Northumberland, to Harviet, eldest 
daughter of the late Menry Bevan, esq. of 
Shrewsbury. 

At East Grinstead, Norfolk, W. Bath, 
esq. of Yarmouth, to Jane, second dau, 
of Samuel Jeffries, esq. of Pixton-hall, 
Sussex. 

10. At Chelsea, Rev. John-Smith, vicar 
of Bicester, Oxfordshire, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Joho Kirby, esq.. 

13. Right bo». Thomas Jones, Viscount 
Ranelagh, to Caraline, only daughter of 
the late Colovel Lee, of Yorkshire. 

16. Hon. Col. W. Blaquiere, to. Lady 
Harriet T» washend, youngesi danghter of 
the Marchioness T. 

Charles Fauquier, esq. son of Thos. P. 
esq. of Hampton Court-palace, to Kathe+ 
rine: Roosilia, eldest daughter of the late 
Francis Dawsop, ¢3q. of Ripon-parkj 
Yorkshire. 


Deates, 
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wale Dearus. 

4810, T Cambray, East Indies, in: 
Nov.... his 30th year, Captain. S. 
Greenwood, of the Bombay Military Esta- 
blishment, aud senior Assistant at the 
Besidenev of Baroda, 

1811, March 6. At Madras, Vice-adin. 
Drury, Commander in Chief on that station. 
Ue had, two days previously, fixed, that the 
expedition against Batavia should sai! on 
the 15th; and it is a singular circumstance, 


that the Minden, 74, which had been fitted. 


out at Bombay for his fag, and the arri- 
val of which at Madras he had beea daily 
expecting, appeared in the offing just as 
he expired. The remains of this gallant 
officer were interred in St. Mary’s church, 
Madras, with every mark of hovour, the 
following evening. 

June 18, At Jamaica, in his 29th year, 
Me J. H. Parkinson, eldest son of the 
late Hocker P. esq. of Loughborough, 
He had accumalated upwards of 30,000/. 
Three sous and one daughter have died 
during the last 18 mouths. 

One hundred leagues to the Westward 
of the Azores, Capt. Edward Henry Co- 
lumbine, of the Crocodile frigate. He left 
Sierra Leone in a state of great debility, 
brought on by the deleterious influence of 
tbat climate on European coustitations, 
and died of a dysentery. The Crocodile 
arrived at Portsmouth on the 13th of Jaly, 
after a passage of 63 days. She has host 
25 of her crew since she left England.— 
A Correspondent says, “It is not right 
that a man of Capt. C.’s uncommonly fine 
talents. (not merely io his profession, but 
asa scholar) should die and be unnoticed 
in a work which he always bad secured 
for him, in whatever quarter of the Globe 
be might be. It might with great trath 
be said, that he died in the service of 
his Country; as his active exertions in 
Africa, to put an end to the Slave ‘brade, 
which he found still going’ on, tended 
much to jnjure his health; for he never 
spared himself, his object being to do 
all the good in bis power. He was ap- 
pointed Governar of Sierra Leone, and 
went out in 1509, On arriving at Goree, 
he understood that the capture of the 
Prench Settlement of Senegal was particu- 
Jarly desirable, from its fitting out priva- 
teers, &c. &c.; and that there were rea- 
sons to hope for success, although his 
force.was very inadequate. Fortunately, 
he succeeded; and it capitulated about 
July 8, 1809, By this means, the French 
were dispossessed of theiy only station iv 
Africa ; and, besides the advantage this 
Country may derive from it, it must be 
considered au acquisition of importance, 
from the consequence the French attached 
Ww it themsvives. (See our yoi, LXAXLX. 
b- 866.) ' 


June 26. At St. Croix, in the Wes: 
Indies, in his 28th year, Francis Flower, 
esq. late of Haminersmith. 

Jnly 5. At’ Madeira, Dr. John M*Dos 
nald, late Inspector of Hospitals in the 
West lochies, 

July 16. At Birmingham, in his 54th 
year, Mr. Joseph Barber, an eminent 
artist of that town, He was a native of 
Newcasthe-upon- Tyne ; and, coming young 
to Birmingham, with the best recommen- 
dations; that is, true genius and a manli- 
ness of disposition, he surmounted every 
difficulty, and stood high in the estima 
tion of the inhabitants of that respectable 
town. Hewas marked by an openness of 
disposition, independence of mud, and 
punctuality in his engagements; so that 
he passed through life highly respected. 
As a laudscape painter, he had great ex- 
cellence, aud united fidelity with elegance, 
In his profession as a drawing-master, as- 
siduity, with a perfect knowledge of the 
privciples of the art, were combined. Px 

July 18, At St. Petersburg, in bis 31st 
year, Mr. T. Liddell, merchant. 

July 28. In Alcolena, Calzadado Gale 
vao, aged 102 years 9 months 16 days, 
Catharina Maria Delgada. She retained 
her understanding to the last moment of 
her existence. —/rom a Portuguese Paper 

In Portugal, the Hon. W. Deane, liente- 
nant 35 reg. second son of Lord Muskerry. 

Lately, At New York, Mr. J. Kila, 
merchant. In getting out of the steam- 
buat, be was seized with a fit, and fell 
into the river, His son iumnediately 
jumped in, and by great exertions kept 
him from sinking ; but he was so far ex. 
hausted, that all means to save his life 
were ineffectual. 

Aug. 2. At Islington, aged 31, Richard 
Choyce Sowdon, better known by the 
name of Stapleton. — “In carly youth 
(says a Correspondent) bis talents were 
devated to the defence of his country, in 
which honuurable profession he attamed 
the rank of lieutenant before he reached 
the age of 21. At this time he took pos- 
session of the property, amounting. to 
about 6000/, bequeathed to him by he 
father, the founder of the Philosophical 
Society of Amsterdam. An unfortunate 
carelessness of character, perhaps in- 
creased by his naval habits, prompted 
han to dissipate, in the purlieus of Pall 
Mall, what would have rendered him in- 
dependent. ‘This is the gentleman whe 
ascended from Ranelagh, sume few years 
back, in company with the celebrated 
Acronaut Garverin; and who afterwards 
accompanied him to Paris, where they 
together performed a second flight. Re- 
turning to England, he found himself 
obliged to exert his talents, being totally 


descried by bis relations, fos support ; 
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and the Stage, suiting the volatility of vis 
disposition, was with avidity adopted :— 
his success in provincial theatres was even 
beYoud his expectations; but, since his 
a@ppearance in London, having incessantly 
Jaboured under the miseries of a devour- 
img consumption, and ‘Hectic’s fiery 
pangs,’ no just idea of his abilities has 
been formed.” 

Aug. 3. Of a deep decline, aged 27, 

Susanna, wife of Peter Asplin, esq. of 
Chadwell, Fssex. (See p. 259.) 
» Aug. 4. Mr. Isaac Saul, proprietor of 
the Carding-mill at Beckfoot, near Skin- 
burness. He was caught by some part of 
the machinery, and crushed to death; and 
jt was some time before the mill could be 
entered, as he had tastened the door. 

Aug. 10. Aged 68, Mrs. Shepherd, re- 
Jet of T. S. esq. one of the aldermen of 
Lancaster. 

Ang. 12. At Preston, John Gosnell, esq. 

At Tresburye, Cornwall, aged 90, J. 
Elliot, esq. the oldest magistrate, and 
High Sheriff in 1776. 

In Clare-street, Dublin, aged 31, Col, 
Clement Wolse'ey, a governor of the 
county of Carlow. 

Aug. 13, At the Broomielaw, Glasgow, 
where he had been water-officer 21 years, 
aged 75, IT. Sieel. When very young, 
he volunteered into the 25th reg. Lord 
Home Colonel. He was severely wounded 
at the battle of Minden, and lodged in a 
barn, where he earnestly wished for death 
to put av end to his suffermgs; but Pro- 
vidence spared his life. He was allowed 
a sina!l pension for his services in the 
reign of George |1.; and, after having car- 
tied a ball in his body for 13 years, had 
it extracted in Glasgow. His facetious and 
witty qualities rendered hin an agreeable 
eompenion. 

At Rennison’s Bath, Mr. Howe!l, late 
professor of musick in Bristol, In private 
Jite he'was a man of the most fascinating 
conversation and agreeable manners; and, 
as ateacher of his art, ke will long be 
remembered by his pupiis for the skilful- 
ness of his address, in calling into exer- 
cise all the energies of musical talent and 
character. In the friendly and domestic 
circle, his death has occasioned a void 
that will ever be contemplated with the 
most affectionate regret; but it is not in- 
tended to offer an eulogy, so much as to 
pry a tribute of respect to his genius and 
virtues, These are qualities that neither 
accident nor time can destroy; and whilst 
the timidity of nature starties to see our 
friends sink into dust, it is pleasing to 
reflect that the spivit of the virtuous man 
will spring up like the pheenix from its 
ashes, and be had in everlasting remem- 
brance, - 

Aug. 14. In her 66th year, the wife of 
‘Mr. Jsborne, Marsifield, Gloucestershire, 


In her 63d year, the wife of Mr. Nell, 
merchant, of Torksey Lock, near Gaitis- 
borough. : 

Aug. 15. In Parliament-street, in his 
80th year, J. Painter, esq. 

At her brother’s at Camberwell, Mrs, 
Mary Venn, daughter of the late Edward 
V. of Ipswich, M.D. 

In child-bed, the wife of J. Elton,’ ¢sq, 
of Stockwell-hall, Essex. 

At his mother-in-law’s (Lady Hammett), 
Taplow-hill, in his-5@th year, Richard 
Walpole, esq. nephew of the late Earl of 
Orford. 

At Holbeach, aged 67, the wife of Mry 
Joh Boor, fariner. She had been married 
upwards of 50 years. . 

Aug. 16. At Long Handborough, co. 
Oxford, in his 73d year, Mr, Benjamin’ 
Jolnson, land-surveyor. 

Aug. 11. Aged 57, Mr. William Elliott, 
of Billiter-lane, partner in the hotse of 
James Meyer and Co. Leadenhall-street, 

At Frogmore-house, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, Samuel .Manning, esq. an alder- 
man of that borough. 

After a seclusion .of nearly 60 years, 
the venerable Mrs. Eccles, abbess of the 
nunnery of the Benedictine Order, Win- 
chester. 

Aged 82, Joseph Cheney, esq. of Bos- 
ten, many years a lieutepaut in the royal 
artiliery. 

At Sedgley, Staffordshire, in -her 74th 
year, Mrs. Kemp, relict of the late C. K, 
esq. of Evesham, co, Worcester, 

Aug. 18. At Kyightsbridge, aged 78, 
Mary, relict of the late Patrick Persse, 
esq. of Spring Garden, co, Galway, 

At Brentiord, Mr Hammelburg. 

At Mitcham, aged 72, Mrs. Margaret 
Johnson, sister of Wm. J. esq. late of 
Knobworth. 

At Lowth, of a decline, aged 19, Mise 
Petch, formerly of London, 

At St. Osith’s Priory (the seat of P. 
Nassau, esq.), aged 73, John J. Bolle; 
many years captain in the Swiss regiment 
of Meuron, 

Aug. 19. Mr. C. Ellery, late wine-mer- 
chant, of Bush-lane, Cannon street ; many 
years a planter in the island of Nevis. © 

Aged 56, William Usher, esq. of Whitee 
chapel and Old Ford, Middlesex. 

At Broadstairs, aged 63, Francis Coo- 
per, esq. of Clapton, Middlesex, ; 

At Preston, near Faversham, in his 
86th year, Rev. Francis- Frederick Giraud, 

At Deane, Hants, Capt. Earle Har- 
wood, Royal Marines, second son of Joht 
H, esq. of that place, 

At Culhain-court, near Henley-vpon- 
Thames, aged 11, T, William John, se- 
cond son of the Hon. Frederick West. 

At Bredou - on - the - Hill, eo. Leicester, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. John Hace 
kett, 


At 
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At Stamford, aged 92, Mrs. Wells, wi- 
dow of the late Mr, W. formerly baker, of 
Whittlesey. 

Aged 58, Mr. John Twisleton, rope- 
maker, Hull. He was nearly related to 
Lord Say and Sele. 

The wife of Mr. Archibald Hunter, 
master of the New Manchester Greenland 
ship, Hull. 

Aug. 20, At Islington, of a malignant 
fever (originating from the effects of the 
night .air in travelling), Mr. Thomas 
Hood; of the Poultry, bookseller. 

_At-Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, J. 
Worsfold, esq. many years a resident in 
the island of Montserrat, West Indies. 

At Boston, aged 77, Mr. Richard Gill, 
formerly schwolimaster and auctioneer. 

At Bedale, Mc. Adam Mickle, land- 
Scape-gardener, &c. 

At. Sanson-house, Berwickshire, Robert, 
eldest son of Lieut.-gen. Francis Dundas. 

At Paris, Bernard Marie Careuzoni, 
Bishop of Feltri. ; 

Aug. 21. In Surrey-street, Strand, in 

his 46th year, Mr. Samuel Ash, of. Bris- 
tol, son of the late Rev. and learned Dr. 
A. of Pershore. His avtive benevolence, 
aud. many excellent qualities, endeared 
bim to his family and friends; and his 
conduct through life was governed by all 
the virtuous. and inestimable feelings 
which characterise the good Christian. 
+ At Pimlico, Mrs. Hollocomb, many 
Years house-maid to the Princess Augusta. 
. At Kilburn, aged 70, Mrs. Duval, widow 
of John D. esq. of Buckinghaim-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

At Canuon-p!ace, Mile End, in his 
45th year, My. J. Lamb. 

At Brandsbury, aged 73, Anne Countess 
of Dumfries and Stair, relict of the late 
Mon, Alexander Gordon, Lord Rockville. 

Ather mother’s, Fllacome Cottage, near 
Torquay, Deven, Mrs.Cot'ou Worthington, 

Iu the prune of life, Thomas, second 
gon of Mr. William Williams, of the 
White Hart, Back, Bristol. 

Aug, 22, Of a. lovg-protracted con- 
sumption, the wife of W. Gillies, esq. of 
St. Swithin’s-lane. 

In Russell-squace, in his 57th year, 
Jawes Shaw, M.D. | 

At South Broom-house, near Devizes, 
Josiah Heathcote, esq, 

In Pemproke place. Liverpool, sincerely 
Regretted, William Rowan liodge, esq. 

My, William Shipman, late master of 

y’s workhouse, Nottingham. 

Aged 71, Mrs. Carr, mother of Mr. C, 
Bgeat to Messrs, Pickford, of Nottingham. 

sug. 23. In the Crescent, Minories, 
Frances,. wife of Willian Mainwaring, ¢sq. 

At West Ham, aged 73, Thomas Hol- 

eay,, 

Uuiversaily respected, aged 53, the wife 

t. Davis, surgeon, of Bicester. 


Aged 72, the wife of Mr. Henry George, 
cordwainer, of Lincolu, 

Azed 82, Mrs. Elnor, widow of the late 
Mr. Thomas E, pot-maker, Nottinghain. 

Aug. 24. In Great Scotland-yard, J. 'T. 
Groves, esq. one of the surveyors of the 
Board of Works, While descending the 
‘Treasury steps op the preceding day, he 
was seized with a paralytic stroke, which 
terminated fatally. This was the second 
attack he had experienced, 


Suddenly expired while standing at hig, 


bar in perfect health, aged 30, Mr. Doyle, 
master of the Cock public-house, Lich- 
field-street, Soho. 

At Kettering, co. Northampton, after a 
painful iliness, David Wimperis, esq. of 
St. Joha’s square, 

At Lincoln, Mr. W. Stock, eldest som 
of Mr. S. of Ludgate-hill, chemist. 

Aged 100, Mary Atkin, of Alford, 

At Cheltenham, J, Watsou, esq. @ 
builder of great eminence at Boston. 

Aged 78, Mr.-Wm. Millard, of Wet. 
ton, co. Somerset, bréther of Mr. T. M. 
of Bristol. 

At Kirton in Lindsey, aged 70, Mra 
Rebecca Prow ; aud on the 2sth, sudden- 
ly, aged 81, her husband, Mr. Thomas FP. 
victualler. 

Aug. 25. Aged 1%, Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Gilliat, esq. of Clap. 
ham-common. 

The wife of Rev. Dr. Joseph White, 
canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Laudian Proiessor of Ara. 
bic, Oxford. 

At Holiwell,.co. Oxford, the daughter 
of Rev. J. Slater, vicar of Cuianer, Berks. 

Aged 51, Mr. Win. Davis, of Chastie. 
ton hill, Oxfordshire; a meu of, the most 
perfect iutegrity. 

At Granby, wear Bingham, Mrs. Har- 
rison, rélict of Mr. Geo, Hl. farmer, and 
sister of the late Thomas Caunt, esq. al- 
derman of Nottingham. 

At Loughborough, in» her 23d year, 
Mes. Jobn Paget. 

At Wolsthorpe, near Belvoir Castle, 
Mrs. Mansell, widow of the late Mr. Wijs 
lam M. (See page 195.) 

At Air, Scotland, m his 78th year, 
Primrose Kennedy, esq. of Drumelian. 

At Ardo, Aberdeenshire, the wife of J, 
Dingwall, esq. 

Aug. 26. The wife of Mr. J. Badger, 
apothecary, St. Alban’s-street, 

At Greenford, Middlesex, J. Honnor, 
esq. in the commission of the peace, 

Mr. John Tubb, many yeare a respect- 
able baker at Oxford. 

At an adyanced age, Mrs. Gray, of Co- 
ventry. 

at Grantham, John Manners, esq. bank. 
er, brother of Sir William M. bart, 

At Leake, near Boston, aged 70, Joba 
Francia, gent. a0 eminent grazies. 


At 
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At Lower St. Columb, aged 96, Mr. T. 
James, It is supposed his death was hast- 
ened by his journey to the last assizes for 
Cornwall, where he went to prosecute 
John Cowling, for burglariously robbing 
him of 1000/. mostly in guineas, of which 
charge Cowling was acquitted. 

At Grimoldby, co. Lincoln, Mrs. Leak, 
widow of Mr. Richard L. formerly of North 
Somervotes. 

Aged 70, the wife of Mi. Storey, of 
Welton, near Liucoln. 


Aug. 27. At Mr. Radley’s, Pleet-street, 
much lamented, Miss Llowd. 

Mr. Knight, of the Hawk public-house, 
Hampstead, On the morning of the 24th, 
when Mr. K. awoke, finding his room, 
which was on the second floor, in flames, 
he jumped out of window, and frac- 
tured his skull. In this state he had the 
presence of mind to return to the house 
and rouse his family, who had just time 
to escape with their lives; but the alarm, 
joined to the anguish of his wounds, de- 
prived him of his senses, and caused his 
death in four days. Mr. K, was formerly 
a printer. 

At Chigwell, aged 88, Mrs. Margaret 
Burnet, widow of Thomas B. esq. surgeon, 
who was the last of the ever-memorable 
family of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. 

Me. 'T. Marriott, principal clerk in the 
Barneley Bauk. 

Afier a lingering illness, Edw. Williams, 
Hatter, Castle-street, Bristol, 

Mrs. Ortun, of the Marquis of Granby, 
Leicester. 

Aged 70, Mr. Morley, of Scarle, near 
Newark, Notts. 

In cougequence of falling from a tree in 
Normanton-park, the preceding day, Mr. 
Charles Crowson, carpenter, of _Emping- 
hum, near Stamntord, 

slug. 23. At West-end, Hampstead, the 
wife of Major-gea. Poyntz, of Hynde- 
street, Manchester-square, 

iu the Isle of Wight, Mrs. Jenkinson, 
widow of J. J. esq. brother of the late Earl 
of Liverpool, 

At Pattishall, Northamptonshire, aged 
46, the wife of the Rev. T. Welch, vicar 
of that place, 

After a severe illness, the wife of Mr. 
Ward, of Leicester. 

Jobn Noone, esq. of Burton-upon- 
Woulds, one of the deputy-lieutenants for 
the county of Leicester. 

Aged 49, Mr. Birchall, watchmaker, of 
Derby. 

Whilst soling a pair of shoes, aged 103, 
J. Anderson, vf Barlow, near Ryson, 
shoemaker. He enjoyed good health, aud 
hever wore speciacies, 

Aug. 29. In Blac kinan-street, Borough, 
Mr. Samuel Sunnis, 


At Sleford, co. Lincoln, Mr. John Bail, 
master of the White Hart ion. 

Mrs, Christian, widow of the late J. C. 
esq. of Pullen’s-row, Islington. 

At Whetstone, Jolin Holdsworth, esq, 

At Upwood, co. Huntingdon, Lady Bic- 
kerton, relict of the late Adm. Sir R. B. 
aud mother of the present baronet. ’ 

Aged 88, Mrs. Thornburgh, of Devon- 
shire-street, Queen-square. 

The wife of Col. Le Marchant, Liente- 
nant-governor of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Marlow, Bucks. 

At Crowcombe-court, Somerset, James 
Bernard, esq. in the commission of the 
peace for that county, the duties of which 
office he discharged with equal honour to 
hinself and satisfaction to others, In pri- 
vate life he was not less estimable; and 
the poor, to whom he was a liberal bene- 
factor, bave much reason to deplore his loss, 

At the house of Mr. John Mills, Not: 
tingham, of a rapid decline, aged 29, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Francis White, of East 
Retford, wharfinger. 

Aug. 30. At his late residence, Hyde 
house, Edmonton,‘ in his T7th year, Johu 
Crickitt, esq. of Doctors’-commons, proc- 
tor, aud Marshal of the High Court of 
Admiralty. He was Master of the Com- 
pany of Stationers in 1810, 

In Story-street, Hull, aged 77, Joha 
Watson, esq. tate of Parton-upon-Hum- 
ber, awd father of J. K. W. formerly 
banker at that place. 

Ang. 31. Mr. Hugh Brown, many years 
printer of “ The Morning Herald.” 

In Pitt-street, ‘Totteaham-court-road, 
aged 85, Mr. 'T. Christopher. 

At the Lodge; in Earl Spencer’s Park, 
Wimbledon, Mr. Astell, game-keeper, who 
was so cruelly wounded in protecting hi 
lordship’s property. (See page 183.) 

At Bristol, the wife of C. B. Sauders, 
esq. and third daughter of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Barnes. 

Lately, Aged 78, Mr. William Winstan- 
ley Richardson, a faithfal atiending mew 
ber of the Soeiety of London College 
Youths, and a celebrated treble-ringer in 
the intricate aud scientific method of Ox- 
ford treble-bob-maximns (twelve in); also 
a scientific artist with the two trebles ina 
course of -cinqués (198 changes) on the 
musical twelve-hand bells, 

The son of the Rev. N. Forth. 

In the King’s Bench, in great distress, 
Mr. J. Lansdown, formerly of Bristol. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Mary Farnham, of 
Poe then 

At Islington, aged 62, Samuel Stratham, 
esq. F.14S. many years an emment hosier 
and esteemed inhabitant. of" Nottingham 
and Arnold, but whose misfortunes in trade 
had brought on premature decrepitude: 
He was a magistrate for the county of 
Jottingaam, , aM 
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At Camden Town, J. Mills, esy. This 
genticman was supposed to have been the 
ouly survivor of the persons who were im- 
mured in what was called the Black Hole 
at Calcutta, but this Is not exactly cor- 
rect; Mr. Burdett, late of Ealing, but 
now a'resident at Southampton, is sull in 
existence, aud consequently the last sur- 
vivor of those who escaped from this bar- 
barous act of Asiatic tyranny. Mr. Mills 
had reached the 89th year of his age; 
and though his body necessarily experi- 
enced the consequeners of such an ad- 
vanred period of fife, he retained his 
menial powers in admirable preservation 
till a very shogt time before his departure. 
He had been in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company, «ho, with thea usual 
liberaiity, finding that bis situation was 
not calculated to give comfort to his ad- 
vanced age, upon the application of his 
friends two or three years ago, allowed 
him an anouity, which he had the agree- 
able surprize of findimg had been graated 
to him, without previously knowimg that any 
application had been made for it. The 
humanity of ihis gentleman, in rlinquish- 
ing his station next the window in the fatal 
dangeon above mentioned, to Mr. Holwell, 
though with the probable danger of im- 
mediate death, is recorded by Mr. Orme, 
in his account of our military operations 
in India. Mr. Mills married the cele- 
brated Mrs. Vincent the singer, of whom 
Charchill, in his Rosciad, says— 
“Nature through her is by reflection 

shewn, | Town.” 
Whilst,Gay once more knows Poxty for his 

At Camberwell-grove, in ber 45th year, 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. James Hardwidce, 
needle-maker to her Majesty, Southwark. 

Suddenly, on her return home, after 
spending a day with some friends a short 
distance from town, Mrs. Anne Annely, 
of Exeter-strect, Sloane-street. 

At an advanced age, Rev. John Hallam, 
D.D. one of the senior canons of Windsor, 
formerly dean of Bristol. He was formeriy 
of King’s College, Cambridge, 2.A. 1753 ; 
M.A.1756; S.T.P.1781. His remains were 
interred un the 2d Sept. iv the South aile 
of 3t. George’s chapei, Windsor. Previ- 
ous (o the corpse entering the great West- 
em door, prayers were read in the choir, 
The following was the order of procession: 
first, the poor naval knights, in full uni- 
form ; afterwards the other poor kaigiis ; 
next, the choir, singing an anthem; the 
canons, minur canons, prebendarics, the 
Dean of Windsor; the body, supported 
by eight pall-bearers, followed by the son 
of the deceased, and Dr. Riley, of Wiad- 
sor. Hendel’s graud funeral anthem was 
sung at the grave, and the fumeral service 
read by the Dean of Windsor. 

At Plaistow, Essex, aged 51, Elizabeth, 
wife of R. H. Mavten, esq, 
Gent. Mac. Sepiember, 1811. 
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Aged 21, Marfa, youngest daughter of 
the jate Francis Asplin, esq. of Little 
Waker.ng-hall, Essex. (See p. 286.) 

At Epsom, in his 93 year, John Sabb, 
ésq. late a respectable kop-factor im South- 
wark. 

Rev. Henry Freind, vicar of East Far- 
leigh, Kent. 

Rev. Thoma Tims, rec'or of Walmer, 
Kent. 

At Capel, Kent, Rev. Wm. D. Denny. 

The wife of Charles’ Goring, esq. of 
Wiston Paik, Sussex. 

Aged 62, Mr. C. Carman, surgeon and 
apothecary. His remains weve interred 
at East Grinstead. 

At Brook, Hants, Licut.-col. G. F. 
Whi erove. 

At. Portsn outh, withont pr ‘vious indis- 
position, Mr. Cookney, slop-seller. 

The wile of John Resy, esq. barrack- 
master, of Fort Cumberland, Portsmouth, 

At Gosport, on his return from India, 
Edward N. Buxton, youngest son of the 
late Thomas Foweil B. esq. of Larl’s Colne, 
Essex. 

The wife of Dr. Dods, of the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Haslar. 

Mr. J. Sweatinan, late a collector of the 
post-horse duty in Wilts and Hants. 

Tuc wife of the Rev. J. Prower, viear 
of Purton, Wilts. 

At Cerne, co. Dorset, Rev. W. Davis. 

The wife of Mr. Batson, solicitor, of 
Sherborne. 

At. Waterson-house, co. Dorset, aged 
64, Mrs. Banger, mother of T. L. B. esq. 

Miss Anne Gillett, of Canford, near 
Wimborne, Dorset. 

At the great age of 104 years, Jobn 
Alfred Parnell, of Corfe Castle farm- 
house. He retained al! his facultics til 
withia two years of his death. In his 
youthful days he was a noted pedestrian, 
and could go with ease six miles an hour 

for two hours together, and several times 
has walked, for small wagers, twenty-one 
miles within four hours; and in his 99th 
year he walked seven miles within two 
hours, for a wager. 

Immediately after eating a hearty dine 
ner, Mr. T. Brewer, farmer, Stoke St, 
Gregory, Dorset. 

At Boardhays, near Stockland, Dorset, 
Mrs. Maitland, daughter of f. Knott, esq. 

At Chickerell, Dorset, in advanced 
ages, Mr. Wm and Mr. Christ, Randail. 

Johan Dampier,esq. of Wareham, Dorset. 

At Stoke-Abbot, Devon, Lieut. R. B. 
Hopkins, R. N. eldest son of the Rev. 
M.U.H. He was one of the Circumnavi- 
gators in His Majesty’s sloop Providence. 

At Dawiish, ‘Thomas Prowse, esq. a part- 
ner in the firm of Granger and Co. wine- 
merchants, Exeter. 

In Beanfort-buildings, Bath, aged 70, 
Myr. Pinckney, late of Woolfall. A few 

years 
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ayears since, this worthy man retired to 
Bath from very extensive agricultural 
pursuits, which he conducted for nearly 
# years with great ability and unble- 
mished reputation, 

In Stanhope-place, Bath, Stephen Co- 
wayn, esq. 

At Bristol, aged $8, Mrs. Mills. 

At Liskeard, Cornwall, Mrs. George 
Geach, who had been married only the 
preceding week. 

Joseph Lugger, esq. of Freathy, near 
Milbrook, many years clerk of the survey 
in Falmouth arsenal. 

Aged 56, the wife of Mr. Lockett, of 
the Market-place, Lynn, Norfolk. 

At Lynn, aged 63, Mrs. Luan, widow 
of the late Mr. Timothy L, butcher, of 
that town. 

At Mattishall, Norfolk, aged 67, W. 
Wright, esq. 

R. C. Barnard, esq. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, eldest son of the Rev. 
Mr. B. of Withersfield. 

At Cambridge, Mr. G. Cooper, a noted 
change-ringer: he rung bob-royal (the 
second bell, ten in,) within a year of his 
death, at Great St, Mary’s church, Cam- 
bridge, and was the oldest change-ringer in 
the kingdom. 

Aged 87, Mr. Sharpe, farmer, of Help- 
stone, co. Northampton. 

At Great Brington, near Northampton, 
aged 67, Mr. Taylor, mauy years steward 
tw the Right hon, Earl Spencer. 

At Oakham, in consequence of dipping 
her head, when hot, into a bucket of 
water, aged 16, Anne, daughter of Mr. 
W. Clark. 

At her son's, at Bagworth, co. Leicester, 
aged $8, Mrs. Anne Crosher, formerly of 
Newbold Verdon, in that county. 

At Melton Mowbray, the wife of Mr. 
North, glover, late of St. Mavrtin’s, Stam- 
ford. 

The wife of Thomas Archer, esq. of 
Birmngiham. 

Near Birmingham, Mrs. Anne Jones, 
relict of Mr. T. J. of Sidbury. 

Mr. Edward Davis, of Birmingham. 
He has bequeathed 100/. to the General 
Hospital ; 50/. to the Dispensary ; and 50/. 
to the Blue-coat-Charity-school. 

In Gloucester, Mr. Septimus Ludlow, 
a barrister-at-iaw, and formerly the acting 
partner of an extensive bankiwg concern 
at Chipping Sodbury. As a lawyer, he 
was allowed to possess considerable infor- 
mation; but giving up the promised tide 
of professional eminence for the manage- 
ment of the bank ; and that business prov- 
ing unfortunate, the remaining voyage of 
his lite was passed in quicksands and in 
miseries. Seldom have there been greater 
vicissitudes in the state of one man ; from 
being in the full possession of abundance, 
respectability, and well-cultivated abilities, 


lic became a wanderer and an outcast ; fre- 
quently committing acts of vagrancy, ebrie- 
ty, and almost idijotcy. 

Farley's Bristol Journal. 

At Tewkesbury, Auna Cec.lia, last sur- 
viving daughter of the pious and learned 
Dr. Philip Doddridge, of Northampton, 

At Tewkesbury, aged 100, Wm. Jen- 
nings. He retained his faculties tll within 
a few mmutes of his death, and from his 
occupation of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
which be had only quitted a few years 
since, had accumulated enough to sup- 
port him in his latter days. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Thomas Lilly; 
and, on the following day, Patience, bis 
daughter, They bad both been ill buta 
few days. 

The wife of M. Lateward, esq. of Whit- 
church, Salop. 

At Newport, Salop, Mr.Stephen Bentley. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Aune Kyuaston, of El- 
lesmere. 

At Hawkestone, aged 26, Miss C. Jones. 

At Bridgnorth, Maria, daugiter of Tho- 
mas Warner, esq. late of Worcester. 

Within four miles of the residence of 
Old Parr, Salop, aged 96, Sarah Smith; 
aged 80, Richard Joves; and, aged 97, 
Mary Chandler. 

At Granboro’, Salop, Mr. John Bailey, 
park-keeper to the Earl of Craven. 

Mrs. Sextie, of the Tything, Worcester. 

At Derdy, aged 92, Mr. J. Choice, 

Suddenly, at Mr. Elliott’s, Nottingnam, 
in her 16th year, Mary Miller, grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. Edward M. 

At Daybrook-house, Notts, in her 90th 
year, Mrs. Denison, mother of Robert D. 
esq. and sister of the late Mark Huish, esq. 
of Nottingham, hosier. 

At East Retford, co. Nottingham, of a 
decline, the only daughter of the late Mr. 
Haggerstone,spirit-merchant, of thatlace. 

Ja her 90th year, Mrs. Mason, mother 
of Mr. John M. shoemaker, of East Retiord. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Parker, mother of Jobn 
P. esq. of East Retford. 

At Spilsby, aged 71, Mrs. Anne Downes, 
who deprived herself of the common ne- 
cessaries of life, yet had hoarded property 
to the ameunt of more than 600/. 

At Ingoldmells, near Spiisby, Mr. 
Matthew Jennings, who has left a consi- 
derable estate to iris heirs; although, 
while living, he kept no servant whatever, 
but used to perform all his household of- 
fices himself. 

Aged 53, the wife of Mr. George Towl, 
farmer aud grazier, of Burgh, co. Lincola, 

At Grimsby, aged 53, the wife of Mr. 
John Joys. 

On bis passage home, aged 44, Richard 
Creighton, master of the Earl Fauconberg, 
of Grimsby. 

At Cleethorpe, neat Grimsby, Mes. 
Monnah Robinson. 


Aged 
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Aged 92, Mr. J. Dickinson, only son 
Wm. D. esq. of Broeklesby, co. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Brown, of Swayfield, co. Lincoln, 

In hi’ $8d vear, Mr. Robert Hornby, 
fornierly au emisent merchant at Gains- 
borough, co. Lincoln. 

ae Witioass. daughter of Mr. W. of 
Oulton Lowe, Cheshire ; being the third 
instance of premature death in the same 
famity iw the course of the last four weeks, 
the mother, son, ard daughter, victims 
ty a most virulent fever. 

At the Feathers inn, Barnhil!, Cheshire, 
Edward Edwards, esq. late major it the 
47th. 

By a fall from his horse, at Stamford- 
bridge, néar Chester, Okell, » esq. 
store-keeper of Chester-castle. 

At Uancaster, aged 76, Mr. Robert 
Dicken<on, one of the oldest engineers in 
the Kingdom. 

Au Liverpool, aged 40, the wife of Capt. 
Molyneux. She was suddenly strack 
with # paralytic fit in the egitth month of 
her pregdancy, which, in thirty-five Hours, 
terminated her life, and that of her infant 
son. 

At Rochdale, Lancashire, in the prime 
of life, Mr. Joan Coupland, one of the 
Society of Odd Fellows. He was interved 
id the usual style, the brothers marching 
in grand procession, in their proper rega- 
lia, from the house of the deceased to the 
place of interment, musick playing a sv- 
lemn dirge, according to antient custor, 
synbolical of the institution. 

At Everton, Lancashire, Daniel Back- 
house, esq. many years one of tae most 
respectable merchasits of that place. 

Wm. Anderton, esq. of Muxton and 
Ince, Lancashire. 

At Thivsk, Yorkshire, Mr. Charles Dy- 
son, an eminent horse-deater, of Waltham 
Cross. He had been confined to his bed 
for some tune by a compound fractuce of 
his leg (which he would not permit to be 
amputated), in cousequence of being over- 
turned in a stage-coach, 

At Leeds, in consequence of taking a 
draught of cold water when much heated, 
Witham Uall, sawyer. 

At Leeds, aged 86, Mr. Cockell, father 
of Lieut.-gen. C. 

At Huddersfield, aged 64, Mr. William 
Shaw: by two wives he was tlie father 
of 28 children. 

Tn ch:ld-bed of her 10th child, aged 53, 
the wife of Mr. Joha Mundell; of Strange- 
ways, co. York> 

At Harewood, co. York, Mr. Popple- 
well, many years agent to the late and 
present Lord Harewood, 

Elizaveth, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. John Preston, of Askam Bryan, co. 
York, 

In his 79th yedr, Mr. John Ware, of 
lertov, co, York. 
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At Boroughbridge, aged 19, W. K. 
Robinson, esq. only son of the Right hon; 
Lord Rokeby, of Mountmorris, Kent. 


Eleanor, wifé of the Rev. T. Milnes, - 


vicar of Burton Agoes, Yorkshire, daagh- 
ter and coheiress of the late William Gery, 
esq. of Bush-mead Priory, Bedford-hire. 

In his 92d year, Rev. Joseph Hudson, 
D. D. prebendary of Carlisle, and vicar of 
Warkworth and Newburn, Northumberland. 

Aged 73, Rev. William Hutton, vicar 
of Beetham, near Milthorp, Westmorland ; 
having discharged his duties’ as vicar of 
his native parish 51 years, with exem- 
plary diligeuce, correctness, and scrupu- 
lous punctuality. 

At Osmotherley, co. York, Rev. R. Whal- 
ley, Catholic priest, 

Aged 80, Jotm Stewardson, of Tebay. 
While loading hay, the cart overturned, 
and Killed him on the spot, 

At Preston Hall, in consequence of a 
fail from his horse two days before, Mr. 
William Ackinson. 

At Hawick, Autony Turnbull, esq. 

Aged 63, W. Wilson, esq. of Kirkland, 

At Bishop's Wearmouth, after a severe 
illness, sustained with tranquil serenity and 
Christian fortitude, Tipping Brown, M. D. 
(Edin. 1781,)—Dr. 8. will be long remam- 
bered by those who bad the bappiness to 
know and appreciate his private worth, and 
who had, for thirty years, experienced his 
professional skill and beneficence. The 
Humane Society, the Sunderland Dispene 
sary, and Public Library, remain monn- 
ments of his philanthropic activity; for, 
of these institutions he was the father and 
founder: and, in every ether matter of 
public utility or active benevolence, he 
stood forward the ready agent, as well as 
willing contributer. To polite manners, 
amenity of disposition, a passion for lite. 
rature and philosophy, and to much pub. 
lic spirit, he unted all the other liberal 
qualities which form the friend, the scho- 
lar, and the gentleman. His funeral wag 
respectably attended, bis professional bre- 
thren surrounding the remains; his inti- 
mate friends followed with onfeigned sore 
row; and the Society of Free and Aec- 
cepted Masons, to which he belonged, 
and over whom he had presided, added 
grace au! dignity to the whule. 

At Newton Douglas, near Dumfries, 
Thomas, eldest son of Alderman Bowker, 
of Stamford. 

Upon the lands of Danragger, co. Wig- 
ton, whefte he was born, and of the pro- 
prietors had seen the fifth generation, 
aged 92, Andrew M‘Millan. He was re- 
markably strong and handsome, upwards 
of six feet high, The day b: fore his death, 
he walked a mile, to th pruprietor’s 
house, where he had always dined since 
he ceased to labour. He had not lost any 
of hig teeth, His life was spent in labour, 
healt, 
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herlih, and comfort; his death easy and 
resigned, complaining only of a slight pain 
in his side. 

Roderick Jones, esq. of Pen-y-Porchell, 
Denb ghshire. 

Thoiwnas Evans, esq. of Lliangattock, 
Monmouthshire. 

At Tydraw Pyie, Mr. William Thomas, 
many years an itinerant preacher among 
the Welsh Methodists. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 63, R. Morgan, 
esq. formerly of Cadley, near Swansea. 

At Haverfordwest, Morgan Rogers, esq. 
an eminent merchant. 

At Trefgain, Pembrokeshire, Mrs. Wil- 
ly, relict of R. W. esq 

At Bangor, Mrs. Owen, relict of the 
Jate Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, of Edmonton. 

At Tower, Flintshire, aged 78, Mrs, 
Wardle, mother of G. L. W. esq. M. P. 

In Merion-square, Dublin, Heury Wes- 
tenra, esq. 

At Dublin, Capt. Sherratt, paymaster 
and adjutant in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. 

At Mallow, co. Cork, John Cole, esq. 

At his seat near the Black Rock, ad- 
vanced in years, Sir John Lees, bart. late 
of the Dublin Post Office. He is suce 
ceeded in his tile by his eldest son, the 
Rev. Harcourt L. 

At Hollymount, co. Mayo, (the seat of 
T. Lyndsey, esq.) Rev. G, P. Woodward, 
eldest son of W. W. esq. of Clough- 
priory, co. Tipperary. 

At Paris, the Count de Bougainville, 
the celebrated Navigator. He was created 
Count, and Senator, by Buonaparte. His 
remains were deposited at St. Genevieve 
Sept. 5; and the funera! was accompanied 
by detachments of the garrison of Paris. 

Of the wounds he received at Cadiz, 
Lieut. Le Blanc, of the Fearless mortar- 
brig. 

In Portugal, of fever, bronght on by 
fatigue, Major FE. Dalling, of the Culd- 
stream regiment of guards. 

While on his way to join the army, 
Lieut. W. H. Murray, Ist foot. He was 
drowned while bathing in the Tagus. 

At Valentia, Spain, in the prime of 
life, Mr. Charles Charlton, late merchant 
of Liverpool. 

On board H. M. ship Claudia, Mr. R, 
Goodman, son of the late Rev. Godfrey G. 
rector of Kemerton, Gloucestershire. 

In Philadelphia, where he had resided 
some years, Mr. John Heapy, formerly 
of Basinghall-street. 

In Maryland, Judge Chase, one of the 
Founders of the American Revolution. 

In Vincennes, (Ind. Ter.) shot by Capt. 
Posey, Lieut. Jennings, of the United 
States Army. It is stated that some mis- 
understanding took place between them, 
and Capt. P. sent a challenge, which 


Lieut. J. would not accept; that shortly 
after, P, asked J. into a room, offered 
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two pistols for his choice, and told him to 
fight, or be shots and that, on his still 
refusing, P. fired and wounded bim ; that 
J. then wrested the discharged pistol from 
P. and attempted to leave the room, when 
Posey fired the other pistol, shot Jennings 
dead, and then escaped. 

At Guadaloupe, Capt. Hendrie, of bis 
Majesty’s sloop Star. 

At Barbados, in consequence of a wound 
received in a duel] with an officer of one 
of the West Lodia regiments, Lieut. Henly, 
of his Majesty’s ship Charybdis. 

At St. Kitt’s, in the West Indies, A, 
Perrott, esq. second son of the late G, P, 
esq. of Cracombe, co. Worcester. 

At Martinique, Cot. R. Lee, of the 634 
regiment. 

Sept. 1. Miss A. Loach, of Adams. 
buildings, Oxford-street. While crossing 
Oxford-street in the evening, with a gen- 
tleman, in her haste to avoid a coach 
which was passing near them, she was 
knocked down by a horse led by a groom, 
and kicked at the same instant on the tem- 
ple, which killed her on the spot. 

At Clapham, aced 76, Mrs. Lee, relict 
of the late Rev. William Lee. 

In the prime of life, Peter Baillie, esq. 
(eldest son of Evan B. esq.) M. P. for the 
burghs of Inverness, Fortrose, &c. His 
remains were interred on the 9th in- 
stant in St. Augustine’s church, Bristol, 
Something is due to the memory of a man 
whose eminent virtues, gentleness of man- 
ners, and distinguished hospitality, will 
be long remembered. Few so happily 
combined the characters (and in England 
are such only to be found) of the enlight- 
ened merchant, the man of science, and 
the accomplished gentleman, His know- 
ledge was various and extensive, and com- 
municated without ostentation or reserve. 

Aged 52, Rev. Rich. Holgate, formerly 
of St. John’s-college, Cambridge, vicar of 
Loddington, Leicestershire, and of Leake, 
Lincoinshive. The former preferment is 
in the gift of Major Morris; the latter, of 
the Trustees of Oakham and Uppingham 
schools, Rutland. 

Suddenly, aged 58, Joseph Bracken- 
bury, esq. of Spilsby, an eminent solicitor, 
and clerk of Sewers. 

At Hull, aged 86, Joseph Eglin, gent. 
one of the people called Quakers. 

Sept. 2. At hey sister’s heuse, Bloxham, 
Sarah, youngest daughter of Mr. Anthony 
Lampett, of Hooknorton, Oxon, 

At Bath, Jane, wife of Edward Webb, 
esq. of Stoke-Bishop, and youngest dangh- 
ter of the late Sir J. Guise, bart. of High- 
am-conrt, Gloucestershire. 

At Beckington, near Bath, in ber 76th 
year, Mrs. Surah Eiderton, mother of Mr. 
Harry E. formerly of Bristol. 

Mr. Speediman, of Trull, near Taunton. 

At Basford, Notts, aged 94, Thomas 
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Sept. 3. In his 84th year, Mr.Wm. Green, 
of Millbank-street, Westininster. 

In his 55th year, Cosby Burrows, esq. 
of Church-street, Paddington. 

Suddenly, Mr. J. Driver, of Plaistow, 
Essex. 

Saddenly, returning from the quay with 
his horse and loaded cart, Mr. Hawkins, 
rope-maker, Southampton. While holding 
his horse, it gave a sudden plunge, and 
the fright, it is supposed, deprived him of 
J'fe, as he fell down a corpse! 

Drowned, supposed to have fallen into 
the river Witham, while returning to his 
home in Canwick-field at a late hour, Mr. 
Polgrave, formerly of Wellingore, co. Linc. 

Aged 71, Rev. Dr. Joseph Jackson, vicar 
of Risley, co. Derby, perpetual curate of 
Kedington, near Louth, and in the com- 
missiou of the peace for Nottinghamshire. 

Sept. 4. At Sydenham, aged 78, R.Sadleir, 
esq. brother of the late A. S. esq. gover- 
nor of Masilapatam, on the Madras esta- 
blishment. in the Hen. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At Worthing, Mrs. Fauquire, widow of 
the late W. F. esq. accountant-general of 
the Post-office. 

At Maidstone, after only three days ill- 
ness, Capt. Edw. Lacy, West Kent militia, 
youngest son of the late town clerk of Can- 
terbury. 

At Forest-place, near Nottingham, aged 
64, Mr. Thomas Chambers. 

At Hubberstone, near Milford, aged 109, 
Mary Martin, who never kept her bed 
till within a month of her death. Her 
memory and understanding were uninm- 
paired tothe last. She had a perfect re- 
collection of the total eclipse in 1715. 

Sept. 5, In Charlotte-str. Portland-place, 
E. Bridgewater, esq. many years a medical 
practitioner in the island of St. Christo- 
pher’s. 

At Islington, Mr. W. Roper, late of 
Great Queeu-strect. 

At Stockwell, co. Surrey, Mr. Wm. At- 
kinson. 

In his 68th year, Rev, Edw. Kimpton, 
vicar of Reigate, author of ** Kimpton’s 
Family Bible,” and several works on di- 
vinity, astrology, and astronomy. 

At Margate, Isabella. wife of J. Smith 
Goodiff, esq. of the House of Commons, 
and of Great College-sireet, Westminster. 

Suddenly, while attending the surveying 
of the Combhay-locks, Mr. J. O'Neal, late 
contractor under the Somerset Coal Canal 
Company. 

At Bristol, Anne-Maria, only daughter 
of James Arnold, esq. of Wormleigttton, 
co. Warwick. 

Aged 70, Mrs. Mary Clayton, widow of 
the late Mr. C, farmer, of Boston. 

At Wanlip, Leicestershire, Lady Hud- 
son, wife of Sir C. G. H. bart. and eldest 
surviving dau, of the late Peter Holford,esq. 

At Hull, in his 60tb year, Benjamin By- 
ron, M. D. 


Sept. 6. In Nottingham-place, Harriot- 
Emma, wife of Major-gen. Richardson. 

The daughter of Mr. Gent, hair-dresser, 
St. John’s-street road. Herdeath was oc- 
casioned by a fright im consequence of a 
fire which happened on the 3d inst. in a 
house at the back of her father’s premises. 

Sept.7. Mrs. Hudson, of Wimpole-street. 

In her 85th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Yeaw, 
of Hammersmith, 

Sept. 3. In Tavistock-square, Mrs, Do- 
naldson, relict of the late William D. esq. 

Of a fit of apoplexy, in his 29th year, 
Mr. Tarrant, of Moorfields. He was 
seized the preceding evening, and never 
spoke afterwards, 

In Laucasier, in consequence of her 
clothes taking fire the preceding day while 
replacing a heater in a smovuthmg ron, 
aged 16, Isabella, only child of H. Tindal, 
esq. of Berbice. 

Sept. 9. in her 80th year, Mrs. Buckle, 
relict of the late Lewis B. esq. of Upper 
Seymour-street, Portman-square. 

Agnes, youngest child of Launcelot 
Shadwell, esq. of Upper Gower. street. 

In consequence of being thrown out of 
his chaise, while going with his wife to 
their country residence at Epping Forest, 
by whieh he was so much huri as to cause 
his death in half an hour, Mr, Staines, of 
Cheapside, 

At Brighton, J. Batard, esq. of Syden- 
ham, Kent, and of Angel-court, Throg- 
mortou-street, 

At his seat, Nun-Appleton, co. York, in 
his 57th year, Sir William Mordaunt Mil- 
ner, bart. Sir William married, in 1776, 
Miss Sturt, daughter of Humphrey S. esq. 
by whom (who died Jan. 1805) he had 
William, the present barenct, and two 
other sous, aud two daughters. He was 
representative for the city of York in four 
successive parliaments, during which he 
maintained what he believed to be the 
public interest, with consistency, and was 
a true fricnd to old English liberty, Nei- 
ther place nor pension were ever objects 
of his pursuit. His political life, like his 
domestic, was unsullied, In his character 
there was nothing mean nor sordid. He 
was frank, generous; and all the best af- 
fections seem to have made his heart their 
favourite abode, His loss will be long 
and deeply lamented, and by none more 
than by him who has written these few 
lines to record his worth, which he had an 
opportunity of observing during an inti- 
macy of twenty years. 

Sept. 10. In ber 85th year, Mrs. Kellam, 
widow cf the late Mr. Thomas K. of Tot- 
tenham. 

In consequence of « fall from her horse 
in Richmond-park, Miss Juliana Dilkes, 
eldest sister of Major-gen. D. of Upper 
Seymour-street, who so recently received 
the honourable testimonies of his country 
for his bravery in the battle of Barrosa. 

Sept. 
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Sept. 11. In Charterhouse-sq. Rev. Mat- 
thew Raine, D. D. master of Charterhouse 
school. He had been for some weeks con- 
fined by a complaint over which it wag 
thought he had triumphed, whén a fever 
intervened, which m two or three days 
baffled all medical skiil, and terniinated 
his most valuable life. Dr. R. had tilled 
the important station of Master of Char- 
terhouse-school precisely twenty years ; 
and had signified hisdetermination to retive 
from the arduous duties of the sitution. 
The Governors bad présented him to the 
rectory of Hallenbury, and the Honotrable 
Society of G: ay’s-lIan had elected him their 
preacher. But he was cut off in the very 
prime of life, from the retirement to which 
he was so honovrably entitied, and in 
which he would have contributed so essen- 
tially to the support, to the inguence, and 
the conciliation of the Esiablished Church, 
by his learning, his exertions, and his 
example. Never did a human being pos- 
sess a heart of mote mild or more purely 
Christian virtues! He gained such an 
ascendancy over the minds of his pupils 
by the geutleness combined wiih the dig- 
nity of his deporiment, tliat they revered 
in him-at once the ben gnity of the parent 
and the awe of the master, They had, in 
the contemplation of his retreat, employed 
themselves in the means of testifying their 
liveliest sense of gratitude and affection to- 
wards him, and on this very day the school 
was to reassemble. What an afflicting scene 
it must be to all the warm, generous, and 
arden' youths, whom it had been the study 
of the departed and eloquent master to in- 
spire with the love of virtue, to meet only to 
assemble round his bier! Many have been 
the losses which the pablick have lately 
sustained of great and good men; but no 
man has becn thus prematurely taken 
from us more truly great and valuable, by 
every consideration of classical learning, 
sound piety, active benevolence, inde- 
pendent spirit, and zealous patriotism, 
than Dr. Raine. 

Of a decline, in his 30th year, Mr. Tho- 
mas-Warner Harris, of Winchester-place. 

After only a few minutes’ iliness, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Glasse, rector of 
Wanstead, Essex; whose uniforin course 
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of piety and universal benevoletice proved 
the best préparation for that stroke which 
suddenly carried her from the trials of the 
present world to the enjoyment of hea- 
venly bliss. 

At Foikstone, in her 70th year, Pliz@- 
beth, wife of Joseph Sladen, esq. 

At Leicester, Mr. Alderman Edniund 
Swinfen. He was elected chambetlain on 
the corporatioi of that borough in the 
year 1788, and served the office of mayor 
in 1804, His magistracy was distinguished 
by strict independence and public spirit, 
In private life he was a sincere friend, and 
a very honottratle and upright man. He 
was the son of Richard 3. surgeon, for- 
merly of Hinckley, who died April 18, 
1797, aged 65, aud Mary his wife, daugh- 
ter of Edmund Il ite, of that place; she 
died Oct. 22, 1774, azed 44. They were 
married April 19, 1757. And Edmand §, 
was baptized at Hinckley, May 23, 1760. 

Sept. 21. In his 65th year, to the great 
grief of his family and friends, Mr. Thonias 
Pickford, of Market-street, in the parish 
of Flamsted, Herts. He was a man of 
the greatest liberality, and strict integrity ; 
an affectionate father, a generous friend, 
a useful agriculturist; and maintained 
throughout life an unshaken loyalty and at- 
tachinent to the Constitution of his Coun- 
try both in Church and State. He was 
born in the parish of Prestbury, Cheshire, 

Corrections, 

P, 90. b. The late Sir Wm. Young, bart. 
was born in Fel. uary 1750 (not 1742, as 
we have before siaied); and wa nominated 
governor of the Leeward Islands, &« 
during the late Grenville administration. 
He lately sat in Parliament for Bucking- 
ham. He was twice married. Besides the 
publications we have already noticed, he 
was the author of a statistical account of 
the West Indies, and several pieces ef fu- 
gitive Poetry. 

P. 195, 1. 48. read, At Shelton, near 
Newark, Mrs. Sarah Maliby, wife of Sa- 
muel M, esq. and formerly widow of T. 
Kerr, M. D. late of Huntingdon. 

P. 197, b. Mr. Fowke, whose death we 
have recorded, was not the intelligent col- 
lector of curiosities; but the son of that 
worthy and respectable gentleman. 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Cayar Prorerty, Dock Srock, Fine-Orrice 
Snares, &c. in September 1811 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London:—Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1170/. 10s, ex- 
clusive of the last Half Yearly Dividend of 22/. 10s. per Share clear.—Neath, S00/. 
ex. Dividend 20/.—Swansea, 1'75/ to 180/. ex. Dividend 10/.—Grand Junction, no Sales, 
1951, offered.—Kennett and Avon, 29/. to 31/.—Rochdale, 52/. ex. Dividend of 1.— 
Peak Forest, 75/, with Dividend of 2/4—Union, 80/2—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 
24/. 10s.—New Ditto, 6/. 15s, Premium.—Dudley, 534. ex Dividend 14.—London 
Dock Stock, 119/.—London Dock Scrip, 18/. 17/. 10s. Premium.—Commercial Dock 
Old Shares, 1504 with New Share attached.—Rock, 7s. Premium.—East London 
Water-Works, 110/.—York Buildings Ditto, 104.—Grand Junction Water-Works, 7, 
Ts. 6l. 5l. 5s. 44 10s. Premium.—London Flour Company, 10/.—Dover Street Road, 
13/. Discount.—London Institution, 63L—Albion Assurance, 514, 15s.—Globe, 113i, 


to 14 2/, 10s.—Covent Garden Theatre New Shares, 480/, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 20 to September 24, 1811, 





















































Christened. Buried. | Qand 5 140] 50 and 60 4183 
Males - 1005 2005 Males - 742 1455 = 5and10 451} 60 and 70 °11¢ 
Females 1000 Females 713 ; 2 ( 10 and 20 35] 70and80 63 
Of whom have died under 2 years old 502 ba 20 and 30 103] 80 and90 28 
Peck Loaf 5s. 2d. 5s. 2d. 5s. 4d. 5s. 6d. 5s. Td. | 2°) 30 and 40 144] 90 and 100 5 
Salt £1. per bushel; 4jd. per pound. 40 and 50 143 
AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending September 14, 1811. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye | Barly| Oats [Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s. djs. djs. djs. djs. d. s djs. dys. djs. dys. a. 
Middlesex 110 2/40 10/42 0)30 10/50 1)| Essex 105 4/49 O12 6/32 1047 9 
Surrey 110 8147 8/48 0/34 2/50 6}|/ Kent 102 9100 137 O87 643 6 
Hertford 97 9/52 3i41 O]28 4/43 6)iSussex 105 8100 0/00 O}52 OllO oO 
Bedford 92 11/48 0/36 6/28 6/46 O||/Suffolk 96 11/43 1)37 8/28 841 8 
Huntingd. 98 0/00 U/34 6/24 O)42 9/Cambridge9$ 6/00 0/50 O)23 gis9 oO 
Northam. 96 10)53 O}40 9/24 0/47 G/|Norfolk 90 9/37 2)37 8124 740 O 
Rutland 97 0100 O38 6/00 O00 O/Lincoln 87 S/46 O53 221 1040 6 
Leicester $6 8147 1/36 8/27 7/38 7\| York 84 8151 41399 2125 46 9 
Nottingham 92 2/44 0/59 0/27 8/47 6)/Durham 90 10)00 0/00 0/29 300 6 
Derby 87 200 O38 O28 0/46 10]|Northum, 81 11/52 8/54 8/26 Glo0 oO 
Stafford 90 41:00 O44 2)30 1/49 10)|Cumberl. 80 6/45 2/57 10/352 io oO 
Salop 96 7/58 10)00 0/35 7100 O}/Westmor. 91 8/46 0/36 9/92 OOO Oo 
Hereford 94 4/51 2150 9/32 0150 6|| Lancaster 87 6/00 O00 O1351 8148 © 
Wercester 103 11/00 (/49 9/36 11/50 10][/Chester 85 71/00 O}44 2/31 10K00 O 
Warwick 105 1/00 0/52 7/34 2/53  5)/ Flint 90 4100 0/53 10100 Olo0 6 
Wilts 108 4/00 6/45 8/51 2/53 8) Denbigh 94 7/00 O48 O54 4100 Oo 
Jerks 115 «7/52 O42 2/351 6/51 Tj Anglesea 00 O00 0135 O24 Ol00 O 
Oxford 108 9/00 O43 1)29 3/48 4)\Carnmarv. 84 O00 O42 41295 4100 o 
Bucks 107 8/00 Oj]38 0/29 O49 O}] Merionet. 89 10/00 0/50 6/52 Oloo a 
Brecon 95 5100 O50 827 200 Of Cardigan 90 OOO O10O0 Ol2l Ooo a 
Montgom. 87 2/00 O00 O)54 1/00 © Pembroke 77. 0}/00 O147 7118 Ooo oO 
Radnor 91 9100 O138 $131 200 O}Carmarth 97 6/00 O48 821 400 O 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Glamorg.107 8/00 (/48 0/26 800 © 
96 11j47 942 2/28 1047 O))Gloucest.103 5/00 0/47 7/33 500 0 
Somerset1!9 1})00 0/42 O23 O52 § 
Average ef Scotland, per quarter: Monmo, 100 2100 U/00 0100 Ooo Oo 
l I l ! Devon 111 4/00 O44 10/00 Cloo oO 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Coruwall 97 4/00 O}46 6/28 500 Oo 
ritime Districts of England aud Wales, by|| Dorset 110 4/00 O45 9/52 oloo 6 
which Exportation and Bounty are to bej]/Hants 106 6/42 0/38 10/50 249 6 
segulated in Great Britain ..........ccccccossserecssecseeeees 95 10]/45 Yi4l 4127 11/446 3 


PRICES OF FLOUR, September 23 : 
Fine per Sack 95s. to 100s. Seconds 90s. to 95s. Bran per Q, 9s. to 115.6d Pollard 22s. to 26s, 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Sept. 9 to Sept. 14: 
Total 10,512 Quarters. Average 107s. 54d.—Js. 94d. higher than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs, Avoirdupois, September 14, 46s. 8d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 18, 32s, 934. per Cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 23: 


Kent Bags........ esccoces Ol. 10s. to Tl. Ts. | Kent Pookets..........000 4l. Os. to 5l. 15s. 
Sussex Ditto..........0-.-42 Us. wo 6l. Os. | Sussex Ditto.,........000..42 Os. to 51 Oz. 
Rs ccnncnaccnsnned 4/. Us. to 6 6s. | Parnham Ditto .,.......104 10s. to12L Qs. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 23 : 
St. James's, Hay 5/. 10s, Straw 2/, 5s, —Whitechapel, Hay 6/. Clover 7/. 19s. 
Stwwaw 2/. 11s.—Smithtield, Clover ol. 2s. Gd. Old dlay 64. Straw 2/, Os. Gd. 


SMITHFIELD, September 23. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beph....-ccorescasennsnnyds- Sd, 495s, $d. Lamb 5s, Od. to 6s. Od. 
a, 4.. 8d. to 5s. bil. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
re re 5s. Od. to 65. 8d. Beasts about 2,400 Calves 150, 
iRccadiitsbiabesiecsivee 4s. 8d, to Gs, Od. Sheep and Lambs 16,850. Pigs 200, 


COALS, September 25: Newcastle 43s. Sd. to 54s. Qd. Sunderland 43. 6d. to 445. 
SOAP, Yeliow 845. Mott! od 92s, Curd 96s. CANDLES, 11s. per Doz. Moulds 125. 
TALLUW, per Stone, Slo, St, James’s 4s. Whitechapel 4, 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1811. 


Bank | India |SouthSea ¥. Sea, S. Sea ; SperCt | 3 per Ct. 3 per Ct.)3 per Ct. }4per( cer 5perCt 
; Stock. | Ann. |New An.} B.Red. | Consols.| 1726. |Au.1751. | Cons. | Navy.| 1797. | Aun. nium. Bonds. Bills. |5perCt 
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Sunday 
Holiday 








1822185 343 633 \7al8pr.) 4a5 pr 944 
| 1823-34 +4 | 955 4 ' 71,1 242 ITalS pr} 4 aSpr| O44 
2381 235 s ‘ : 5S shut 18al7pr] 4a5 pr.| shut 
238 s - | t shut 13810617p.) 4 a5 pr.| shat 
shut )4 j shut t SI os shut i 17 pr. 4a 5pr.} shut 
Sunday 
shut shut ! shut L 16 pr. | 4a5pr.! shut 
shut s! shut : shut | - | si shut 16 pr. ta5pr| shat 
shut shut shut ; ’ shat 17 pr. ta 5pr.| shat 
shut st shut 63} shut | 9 sh shut i6aiTpr.| 4a5 pr.) shut 
shut s shut shut | Lj s shut 16al7 pr.) 4 a5pr.| shut 
shut shut shut | 9. : shut 16al7 pr} 4a 5pr.} shut 
Sunday 
shut shut 
shut saut 
shat . shut 
shut i shut 
shut 3\ shut 
Holiday 
Sunday 
23 | Holiday | | 
shut shut shut shut | shut | par {15 1617p. shut 
254° shut shut . shut | § L} shut ; | par (|t4alspr.] 1a2pr.! shut 
25 shut shut 5 shut (952 . | dd. | iepr. | laSpr.) shut 
| 
| i 
WILLIAM CARTER, Stock-Broker, No, 8, Charing Cross. 
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shut as shut 16al7pr.| 4a5 > pr., shut 
shut [954 | i shut \16al7pr.| 4a 5pr) shut 
shut (¢ : shut l } pr. jléa 17 pr. | shut 
shut (954 942 shut par id. |16a17 pr. 
shut g shut shut par 3d, |16al7 pr. 
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Printed by J. Nicuors and Sen, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 





